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PREFACE 


A  PREFACE  is  ‘only  an  Idle  Deal  of  Fiddle-faddle 
betwixt  the  Writer  and  the  Reader’,  so  thought 
Roger  L’Estrange;  and  yet  some  explanation  seems  due 
to  the  long-suffering  ‘Reader’  for  thrusting  upon  him 
yet  another  book. 

Some  two  years  ago  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Fitz¬ 
patrick  Lectures  on  Medical  History,  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  was  followed  by  an  unofficial 
suggestion  that  I  should  take  as  my  subject  the  history 
of  paediatrics.  I  consented,  not  realizing  how  far  afield 
it  would  take  me. 

Hitherto  I  had  had  but  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  now  a  closer  intimacy  was  necessary;  and  as 
I  cultivated  this,  I  became  more  and  more  enamoured  of 
it,  and  found  the  limits  of  four  lectures  all  too  narrow  for 
any  thoroughness  of  handling:  so  the  lectures  came  to  be 
merged  in  the  larger  survey  which  now  appears  as  a 
‘History  of  Paediatrics’. 

I  had  already  made  some  progress  with  my  task  before 
I  realized  that  to  a  large  extent  my  researches  must  cover 
ground  which  had  already  been  explored,  and  then  indeed 
it  seemed  almost  an  impertinence  to  attempt  such  an  under¬ 
taking  when  so  masterly  and  delightful  an  anthology  of  the 
subject  had  already  appeared  in  America,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  John  Ruhrah  in  his  Pediatrics  of  the  Past. 

But  I  was  too  much  in  love  with  my  subject  to  jilt  it. 
Even  in  history,  deeds  and  their  doers,  books  and  their 
makers,  may  be  viewed  from  different  angles  by  different 
observers.  Hitherto  no  Englishman  has  written  a  history 
of  paediatrics,  so  I  went  on  with  my  quest,  ransacking 
libraries  and  records,  obtaining  knowledge  at  first  hand  of 
writings  and  writers,  so  far  as  the  resources  of  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  enabled  me. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  medical  history 
can  be  approached:  one  may  trace  the  development  of 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  organs, 
functions,  diseases,  and  so  on,  without  bringing  into  the 
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picture  the  personality  which  was  responsible  for  each 
step  of  advance;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  subor¬ 
dinate  the  details  of  progress  to  a  study  of  those  who  were 
the  chief  factors  in  it,  their  lives,  their  characters,  their 
writings. 

This  biographical  method  has  an  interest  of  its  own; 
most  of  us,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  alike  concerned  in  the 
business  of  living,  are  more  or  less  interested  to  see  how 
others  have  fared  in  it.  For  this  reason  I  have  chosen  to 
be  largely  biographical,  but  I  have  also  endeavoured  to 
trace  at'  the  same  time  the  growth  of  medical  interest  in 
children  and  in  their  diseases,  and  have  reproduced  in  full 
some  of  those  first  accounts  of  diseases  which  are  land¬ 
marks  in  the  progress  of  the  study  of  paediatrics. 

My  aim  has  been  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  literature 
on  the  medical  care  of  children,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  this  department  of  medicine  in 
England. 

I  cannot  claim  absolute  completeness;  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  F.  L.  Meissner’s  Grundlage  der  hiteratur  der 
Padiatrik ,  Leipzig,  1850,  will  realize  the  impracticability 
of  any  full  dealing,  in  a  single  volume,  with  all  the  mono¬ 
graphs  which  he  includes  in  that  formidable  list;  but  I 
hope  that  I  have  dealt  with  all  that  were  material  to  a 
history  of  the  subject. 

I  have  arranged  the  writers  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order  according  to  the  date  of  their  chief 
contribution  to  paediatrics. 

In  quotations  I  have  not  retained  the  long  ‘s’,  nor  the 
abbreviations,  such  as  a  line  over  a  vowel  indicating 
omission  of  a  letter — these  are  seen  in  the  photographic 
reproductions — but  I  have  retained  the  old  spelling,  a 
very  variable  commodity  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  is  good  that  we  should  know  the  past  of  medicine; 
its  failures  and  its  follies,  its  strivings  and  its  successes, 
they  are  chastening  and  stimulating;  and  if  this  work 
serves  to  encourage  study  of  this  subject  and  to  help  any 
who  are  investigating  the  particular  department  of  medi- 
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cine  with  which  this  book  deals,  it  will  have  accomplished 
its  purpose. 

I  may  say  with  Robert  Pemell  that  this  book  has  been 
the  work  of  ‘rapt  hours’,  hours  snatched  from  the  heavy 
demands  of  busy  practice,  a  napepyov  indeed. 


QUEEN  ANNE  ST.,  W. 

November ,  1930. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  care  of  children  and  therewith  of  the  sick  chilicFV 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  interests  of  man  from 
time  immemorial:  natural  affection  alone  must  have  in¬ 
sured  this,  as  it  does  indeed  for  the  offspring  of  the  brute 
creation. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  the  care  of  the  child 
and  the  means  adapted  thereto  gradually  took  shape  as 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience  handed  on  from 
one  parent  to  another. 

With  that  inborn  craving  of  mankind  to  know  the 
reason  why,  the  mother  sought  around  for  the  cause  of 
her  child’s  suffering;  sometimes  it  was  obvious  in  some 
ill  effect  of  strange  food,  some  bodily  wound  or  injury  by 
man  or  beast,  but  more  often  it  was  mysterious,  some 
strange  effect  of  the  elements,  some  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
or  spells  cast  upon  him  by  some  enemy  or  the  fascination  of 
an  evil  eye,  and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  in  propitiation 
of  an  offended  deity,  or  in  charm  or  incantation;  and,  as 
time  went  on,  cause  and  remedy  gathered  weight  from 
tradition.  Very  early  also  the  effects,  supposed  or  real,  of 
herbs  had  become  part  of  family  lore,  and  the  mother  had 
her  simple  remedy,  gathered  from  woodland  or  field  for 
childish  ailments. 

Medicine  in  its  beginnings  had  probably  very  little  to 
add  to  this  homely  wisdom  or  otherwise,  collected  by 
generations  of  mothers,  so  far  as  children  and  their 
diseases  are  concerned.  It  was  only  when  the  era  of 
clinical  observation  began  and  the  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  awoke,  which  means,  so  far  as  extant  writings  are 
concerned,  the  era  of  Hippocrates,  that  reasoned  rule 
began  to  replace  or  sanction  the  crude  ideas  of  the  past. 

It  would  seem  that  even  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  medi¬ 
cine  physicians  began  to  realize  that  childhood  presents 
features  peculiar  to  itself  not  only  in  the  phenomena  of 
development,  but  also  in  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  disease. 

In  this  sense  the  study  of  diseases  of  children  dates  from 
Hippocrates. 
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My  purpose  is  to  trace  the  development  of  paediatrics, 
with  special  reference  to  the  growth  in  this  country  of 
the  study  of  disease  in  children.  I  am  driven  to  the  use  of 
the  term  ‘paediatrics’  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  as  this  word 
covers  not  only  all  that  is  concerned  with  the  sick  child, 
but  also  the  care  of  the  healthy  child,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
most  writers  on  diseases  of  children  include  under  this 
heading  the  care  of  the  healthy  child,  at  any  rate  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life.  At  the  outset  I  must  say 
something  about  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine  in  so 
far  as  they  deal  with  children,  for,  as  I  shall  show,  these 
writers  were  for  centuries  the  source  of  knowledge,  such 
as  it  was,  of  diseases  of  children  not  only  in  England  but 
in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  study  of  this  subject  in  our  own  land  did  not 
suddenly  come  into  being  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
treatise  on  it  in  English  in  1 545,  any  more  than  the  study 
of  the  Bible  here  began  with  the  translations  by  Wycliffe 
and  Tyndale. 

Long  before  this  some  rudiments  of  medicine  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  children  were  known  and  taught  in  England,  in 
part  perhaps  a  legacy  from  Roman  invaders,  in  part 
brought  back  from  pilgrimages  and  crusades,  and  so 
even  then  not  uninfluenced  by  the  Graeco-Roman  and 
Arabian  tradition.  Certainly  with  the  revival  of  learning 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  English  medicine  turned  its  attention  to  the 
writers  of  antiquity  and  to  the  Arabian  school  of  later  date, 
whose  works  covered,  not  only  the  field  of  general  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  but  also  diseases  of  children,  considered 
as  a  rule  incidentally,  but  sometimes  in  special  treatises. 
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THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  PERIOD 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  PAEDIATRICS: 
HIPPOCRATES 

Hippocrates  (460—370  b.c.)  was,  as  Ceisus  says 

in  his  preface  to  the  De  Medicina ,  the  first  to  treat 
of  medicine  as  a  practical  study  rather  than  a  speculative 
philosophy,  ‘primus  quidem  ex  omnibus  memoria  dignis, 
ab  studio  sapientiae  disciplinam  hanc  separavit,  vir  et  arte 
et  facundia  insignis’. 

The  first  great  master-mind  in  medicine  and  the  earliest 
medical  writer  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  no  specialist,  his  writings  deal  with  medicine, 
surgery,  midwifery,  embryology,  climatology,  dietetics, 
and  even  with  special  aspects  of  medicine  such  as  pro¬ 
gnosis  and  ethics.  He  wrote  no  special  treatise  covering 
diseases  of  children  in  general,  but  he  repeatedly  refers 
to  the  special  features  of  diseases  when  they  occur  in 
children,  and  he  has  left  us  one  treatise  referring  to  a 
particular  period  of  childhood,  namely  the  teething  stage, 
the  Tfepl  oSovTcxfivirjs  (‘On  dentition’). 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  short  statements  very  like  his 
Aphorisms:  and  amongst  them  are  some  which  indicate 
both  experience  and  observation. 

The  title  of  this  treatise  might  suggest  that  it  was  a 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  dentition  and  to  some 
extent  it  is  so,  but  it  is  concerned  also  with  various  ail¬ 
ments,  particularly  of  the  throat,  which  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  dentition.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  (made  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Hippocrates,  vol.  ii,  p.319,  Loeb  series)  that  some  scribe 
finding  these  Aphorisms  omitted  accidentally  from  some 
larger  collection  and  grouped  together  in  an  appendix, 
bestowed  upon  them  the  title,  ‘On  dentition’,  which  is  an 
accurate  description  of  seven  out  of  thirty-two  paragraphs. 
Mr.  Jones  makes  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  these 
formed  part  of  an  alphabetically  arranged  series  of  aphor- 
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isms,  of  which  the  sections  beginning  with  o,  oSovro^vta 
and  7 t  (napicrO/jud)  ‘The  tonsils’),  had  dropped  out,  and 
are  here  replaced  as  a  sort  of  appendix.  This  view  entails 
a  difficulty,  for  although  the  subjects  contained  in  this 
collection  may  seem  rather  heterogeneous,  viz.  teething, 
gaining  of  weight,  effect  of  looseness  or  constipation  on 
weight,  relation  of  quantity  of  urine  to  health,  abnormal 
stools,  ulcers  on  the  tonsils,  and  cough  from  enlarged 
uvula,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  whole  series  clearly 
is  with  reference  to  children  only.  This  hardly  suggests 
an  accidental  fragment  of  some  much  larger  alphabetically 
arranged  collection  of  aphorisms,  unless  the  whole  dealt 
with  diseases  of  children,  and  we  know  of  no  such  work 
by  Hippocrates;  and  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  such 
existed,  for  we  have  no  reference  to  it  in  later  writers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  constant  references  to  the 
aphorisms  dealing  with  children  which  occur  in  his 
general  series  of  aphorisms.  In  times  more  recent  than 
400  b.c.  there  have  been  those  who  under  the  head  of 
‘dentition’  have  described  many  affections  which  some  of 
us  might  think  irrelevant:  so  that  as  concomitants  influ¬ 
enced  by  dentition  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  may  have 
deliberately  included  these  affections,  but  without  any 
such  conjecture  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  title  ‘On  dentition’  may  have  been  intended  to 
imply  not  merely  the  process  of  dentition,  but  various 
phenomena  associated  with  the  period  of  dentition.  As 
the  first  treatise  ever  written  devoted  specially  to  an 
affection  of  childhood,  this  curious  fragment  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  seems  worthy  to  be  quoted  in  full. 


ON  DENTITION 

I.  Of  children,  those  that  be  by  nature  well  nourished  suck 
not  milk  in  proportion  to  their  fleshiness. 

II.  Gross  feeders  that  draw  much  milk  gain  not  flesh  in 
proportion. 

III.  Of  sucklings,  they  that  pass  much  water  are  least  inclined  to 
sickness. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 
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They  that  have  the  belly  much  moved  and  good 
digestion  withal  are  the  healthier:  they  that  have 
scant  movement,  and  being  gross  feeders  are  not 
nourished  in  proportion,  are  sickly. 

In  those  that  vomit  much  milky-material  the  belly  is 
confined. 

They  that  in  teething  have  the  belly  much  open  are  less 
convulsed  than  he  that  hath  it  seldom  open. 

They  that  in  teething  have  sharp  fever  come  upon  them 
are  seldom  convulsed. 

They  that  whilst  teething  continue  well  nourished  but 
are  lethargic  therewith,  are  in  danger  of  a  convulsive 
attack. 

They  that  teethe  in  winter,  other  things  being  equal, 
come  off  best. 

Not  all  who  are  convulsed  whilst  about  teeth,  die;  many 
come  through  it  safely. 

They  that  teethe  with  a  cough,  take  long  about  it; 
and  are  the  more  wasted  at  the  cutting  of  teeth. 

They  that  have  stormy  times  in  teething,  with  proper 
management  bear  teething  more  easily. 

They  that  pass  water  more  than  stool  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  better  nourished. 

They  that  pass  not  water  in  proper  proportion,  but 
their  belly  from  earliest  childhood  passes  constantly 
undigested  matter,  are  sickly. 

They  that  sleep  well  and  are  well  nourished  take  much, 
even  though  it  be  set  before  them  not  fittingly 
prepared. 

They  that  take  other  foods  during  suckling  bear 
weaning  the  more  easily. 

They  that  often  pass  bloody  and  undigested  stools  from 
the  belly  are  specially  liable,  amongst  the  symptoms  of 
fever,  to  drowsiness. 

Ulcers  on  the  tonsils  are  less  dangerous  when  they  occur 
without  fever. 

Of  infants  those  that  have  a  cough  during  suckling 
usually  have  the  uvula  enlarged. 


XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 
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They  that  show  rapid  onset  of  spreading  sores  on  the 
tonsils  with  persistence  of  fever  and  cough  are  in 
danger  of  further  occurrence  of  ulcers. 

Recurring  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  are  dangerous  to  little 
children. 

When  children  have  considerable  ulceration  on  the 
tonsils  and  are  able  to  drink,  it  points  to  recovery, 
and  this  still  more  when  they  have  before  been  unable 
to  drink. 

With  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  much  vomiting  of  bile  or  its 
passage  from  the  belly,  is  dangerous. 

With  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  the  presence  of  a  sort  of 
spider-web  (membrane)  is  not  favourable. 

With  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  a  flux  of  phlegm  from  the 
mouth  after  the  early  stage  is  beneficial  if  it  has  not 
occurred  before;  anyway  it  must  be  brought  up.  If 
the  condition  begins  to  slacken  it  is  most  satisfactory. 
When  there  is  no  such  flux  caution  is  needed. 

In  those  with  catarrh  of  the  tonsils  evacuation  down¬ 
wards  from  the  belly  is  the  best  clearance  of  dry 
coughs;  in  little  children  evacuation  upwards  of 
digested  matter  gives  best  clearance. 

Ulcers  that  remain  a  long  time  on  the  tonsils  without 
extending  are  free  from  danger  compared  with  some 
lasting  (only)  five  or  six  days. 

Of  sucklings  those  that  take  much  milk  are  generally 

Of  sucklings  those  that  are  not  easily  nourished  are  thin 
and  pick  up  badly. 

Ulcers  on  the  tonsils  occurring  in  the  summer  are  worse 
than  at  other  seasons,  for  they  spread  more  rapidly. 

Ulcers  on  the  tonsils  that  spread  about  the  uvula  alter 
the  voice  in  those  who  recover. 

The  more  severe  and  acute  ulcers  that  spread  about  the 
throat  usually  cause  also  dyspnoea. 


As  will  be  seen  it  is  a  curious  collection  of  disconnected 
statements  and  more  concerned  with  throat  affections 
than  with  teething.  If,  as  seems  probable,  XXIV  and 
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XXXI  refer  to  diphtheria  and  the  nasal  voice  of  diph¬ 
theritic  paralysis,  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  this  disease. 

There  is  one  of  Hippocrates’  treatises  which  by  its  title 
might  lead  one  to  expect  a  study  of  children  the  irepl 
(frvcnos  ttcuSlov  (‘On  the  nature  of  a  child’).  It  is,  however, 
concerned  not  with  the  postnatal,  but  with  the  antenatal 
child,  and  is  in  reality  a  study  of  embryology  and  intra¬ 
uterine  development,  in  which,  inter  alia  he  points  out  that; 
light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  observation  of  the 
development  of  the  chick  as  seen  in  eggs  taken  at  different 
stages  of  incubation. 

The  irepl  (japKcov  (‘On  tissues’),  in  part  an  anatomical 
and  in  part  a  physiological  treatise,  touches  again,  upon 
the  antenatal  period.  The  child  in  utero ,  he  says,  sucks 
in  both  nourishment  and  air  from  the  womb,  the  mother’s 
respiration  brings  to  it  air  which  the  child  takes  into  its 
heart,  whence  heat  and  motion  are  carried  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  ‘If  any  one  asks  how  one  knows  that 
the  child  draws  and  sucks  in  utero ,  one  may  reply  that 
when  a  child  comes  into  the  world  he  is  found  to  have 
faeces  in  the  intestine,  and  men  and  beasts  directly  they 
are  born  pass  this  through  the  bowel;  moreover  if  the 
child  had  not  sucked  in  utero  he  would  not  know  how  to 
suck  the  teats  as  he  does  directly  he  is  born.’ 

In  this  treatise  Hippocrates  develops  the  theory  that 
man’s  life  is  arranged  in  periods  of  seven  (6  Se  a Icov  ion 
rod  dvOpcoTrov  €7Trarjp,€pos').  In  7  days,  he  says,  the  embryo 
has  acquired  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  body;  a  7 
months’  child  survives,  an  8  months’  child  has  never  been 
known  to  survive.  Full  time  pregnancy  of  9  months 
and  10  days  is  exactly  40  hebdomads.  A  child  ends  the 
period  served  by  the  first  dentition  at  7  years,  which  is 
350  hebdomads.  Diseases  have  their  critical  days  at 
multiples  of  7,  and  so  forth. 

A  strange  theory!  connected  no  doubt  with  some  mystic 
significance  attaching  at  a  much  earlier  time  in  the  world’s 
history  to  the  number  seven.  This  theory  was  not  entirely 
discarded  by  medical  men  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  as  a  popular  superstition  it  still  survives  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  attached  to  the  age  of  seven  years 
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as  a  time  when  constitution  changes  and  diseases  are 
likely  to  appear  or  disappear. 

Connected  also  with  this  is  the  division  of  life  into  seven 
periods; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts 

His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

It  was  Hippocrates  who  first  laid  it  down  as  a  method  of 
scientific  classification.  Philo  Judaeus  has  preserved  for 
us  a  fragment  of  Hippocrates  nepl  cdawos  (‘On  age’).  ‘In 
man’s  nature  there  are  seven  periods  which  they  call  ages; 
infant,  child,  adolescent,  youth,  man,  elderly  man,  old 
man :  an  infant  is  up  to  7  years,  the  cutting  of  teeth;  a  boy 
up  to  the  beginning  of  puberty,  14  years;  an  adolescent, 
up  to  the  appearance  of  down  on  the  chin  at  21  years; 
youth,  to  the  end  of  development  at  28  years;  man,  up  to 
49  years;  elderly,  up  to  56  years;  and  after  this,  an  old 
man.’1 

I  mention  this  because  whilst  there  has  always  been 
some  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  age  divisions  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  many  of  the  subsequent  medical  writers 
even  up  to  and  after  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  used  the 
terms  infant  and  infancy  to  cover  a  much  longer  period 
than  we  do  in  medicine  to-day.  ‘Infans  dicitur  ille  qui 
nondum  fari  coepit’  says  Omnibonus  Ferrarius  (1577)  to 
whose  writings  I  shall  refer  later;  but  from  this  etymology 
it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deduced  that  for  earlier  writers 
infancy  meant  the  period  before  the  acquirement  of 
speech,  for  almost  exactly  the  same  words  were  used  in 
Roman  Law  to  define  infancy  which  was  the  first  seven 
years  of  life  during  which  a  child  was  legally  incapable  of 
making  any  statement  in  a  court  of  law,  and  in  this  technical 
sense  was  said  ‘Nondum  fari’. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  quotation  by  later  writers 
from  Hippocrates  is  his  summary  of  the  diseases  of  child¬ 
hood  contained  in  his  Aphorisms ,  sect,  iii,  24—29. 

1  A  disquisition  on  the  number  7  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica ,  1659  (Bk.  4,  chap,  xii),  where  many  instances  are 
given  of  the  mysterious  virtue  attaching  to  this  number.  Biblical  history 
shows  the  same  throughout  from  the  7  days  of  creation  to  the  7  golden 
candlesticks,  7  seals,  &c.,  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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I  shall  quote  the  translation  by  a  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Sir  C.  J.  Sprengell,  in  1708. 

Aph.  24.  But  now  concerning  Ages:  to  little  Children  and 
newborn  Babes  do  happen  these  Diseases,  as  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth, 
Vomiting,  Coughs,  Watchings,  Tremblings,  Inflammations  about 
the  Navel,  and  moistness  of  the  Ears. 

Aph.  25.  When  they  begin  to  breed  Teeth  there  happens 
Itchings  and  Prickings  of  the  Gums,  Fevers,  Convulsions,  Fluxes 
of  the  Belly,  especially  when  they  bring  forth  their  Dog  Teeth. 
These  things  happen  chiefly  to  those  that  are  very  gross,  fat,  and 
costive  of  Body. 

Aph.  26.  But  when  they  are  somewhat  older,  they  are  subject 
to  Inflammations  of  the  Almonds  of  the  Ears,  Dislocations  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  Asthmas,  the  Stone,  Round  Worms,  and 
others  thin  and  small  call’d  Ascarides,  long  Warts,  continual  Erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yard,  Stranguries,  Kernels  about  the  Neck,  with  other 
kind  of  Tubercula  but  especially  those  above  mentioned. 

Aph.  27.  Many  of  the  aforementioned  Diseases  are  also  incident 
to  those  who  have  attained  to  riper  Years,  but  especially  Diurnal 
Fevers  and  Fluxes  of  Blood  out  of  the  Nostrils. 

Aph.  28.  Most  Diseases  of  Children  come  to  a  Crisis  within  40 
days,  some  within  seven  months,  some  within  seven  years,  others 
when  they  come  to  Maturity.  But  those  which  shall  continue 
longer  and  neither  be  dissolved  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  Men-children,  and  in  Maiden-children  when 
their  Courses  begin  to  appear,  do  continue  so  while  they  live. 

Aph.  29.  To  young  people  there  happens  Spitting  of  Blood,  Con¬ 
sumptions,  acute  Fevers,  the  Falling-sickness,  and  other  Diseases  but 
these  especially. 

Other  of  Fdippocrates’  Aphorisms  referring  to  children 
are : 

Sect,  i,  1 2.  Old  men  bear  fasting  most  easily,  next  to  them  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  least  well  young  lads,  but  least  of  all  children. 

Sect,  i,  14.  The  growing  have  most  innate  heat  and  therefore 
require  most  nourishment. 

Sect,  i,  16.  Liquid  diets  suit  all  persons  with  fever,  but  especially 
children. 

Sect,  vi,  30.  A  child  is  not  subject  to  gout  before  venery  is 
begun. 

Sect,  v,  7.  They  who  are  troubled  with  the  falling  sickness 
before  they  attain  the  age  of  14  years  may  be  freed  from  it,  but  they 
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who  are  taken  with  it  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  are  usually 
troubled  with  it  till  death. 

In  the  77 epl  vovacov  (‘On  diseases’)  Hippocrates  propounds 
the  view,  which  was  held  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  worms  are  generated  by  putrefaction  in  the 
bowel  and  that  they  were  produced  before  birth. 

Tapeworms,  I  claim,  are  produced  in  the  child  while  yet  in  utero , 
for  after  leaving  the  uterus  faeces  never  remain  in  the  bowel  long 
enough  for  an  animal  of  such  size  to  be  formed  from  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  delay  of  faeces  in  the  intestine,  for  a  person  in  health 
evacuates  yesterday’s  faeces  from  the  bowel  regularly  each  day. 
Such  an  animal  could  not  be  produced  even  if  there  were  no  action 
of  the  bowels  for  several  days.  Much  is  produced  in  the  child  in 
this  way  while  in  the  womb — putrefaction  of  the  milk  and  the 
blood,  which  are  overplentiful  and  have  a  sweet  character,  gives 
rise  to  a  heated  pus  from  which  the  animal  is  generated.  Round- 
worms  are  grown  there  similarly.  The  proof  is  as  follows:  when 
children  are  born  women  give  them  with  their  pap  such  medicines 
as  cause  the  faeces  to  pass  out  of  the  intestine  and  not  to  become 
dried  up,  and  do  at  the  same  time  relax  the  bowel. 

On  taking  this  many  of  the  children  pass  round  or  tapeworms 
with  the  first  stool:  and  if  they  do  not,  nevertheless,  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  womb. 

In  this  treatise  also  he  ascribes  the  formation  of  urinary 
calculus  to  sucking  impure  milk  from  the  breast,  a  fault 
which  he  attributes  to  the  nurse’s  diet.  This  view  is 
developed  more  fully  in  his  nepl  de/xuv,  uSdrcov,  totkov  (‘On 
climates,  waters,  and  places’): 

Children  [he  says]  with  stone  in  the  bladder  rub  and  pull  at  their 
privy  parts,  for  they  suppose  that  the  trouble  in  their  passing  water 
is  there.  .  .  .  Children  get  stone  from  the  milk  if  it  is  not  healthy, 
but  is  too  hot  and  bilious,  for  it  warms  the  belly  and  the  bladder  too, 
so  that  the  urine  being  heated  undergoes  this  change,  and  I  say  that 
it  is  better  to  give  children  wine,  much  diluted,  for  it  has  a  less 
heating  and  drying  effect  on  the  veins. 

The  use  of  wine  is  again  recommended  in  the  rrepi 
8ta irrjs  vyieivrjs  (‘On  the  regimen  of  health’): 

Children  and  infants  for  a  long  time  should  be  washed  in  warm 
water,  and  for  drink  should  be  given  wine  diluted  with  water  and 
not  quite  cold;  this  should  be  given  because  it  does  not  distend  the 
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belly  and  cause  wind.  These  things  are  to  be  done  to  lessen  the 
liability  to  convulsions  and  make  the  child  grow  bigger  and  stronger. 

On  convulsions  Hippocrates  has  more  to  say  in  the 
vpoyvajGTLKov  (Cap.  xxiv): 

Now  in  children  convulsions  occur  if  there  has  been  acute  fever, 
and  if  the  bowel  has  not  been  open,  and  if  they  have  been  sleepless, 
and  if  frightened,  and  if  they  have  been  screaming,  and  if  they  have 
changed  colour  acquiring  a  greenish  or  pale  or  livid  or  red  colour. 
Convulsions  occur  most  readily  in  children  from  just  after  birth  up 
to  the  seventh  year.  But  older  children  and  men  are  no  longer  liable 
to  convulsions  in  fevers,  unless  some  complication  with  violent 
and  very  grave  symptoms  has  arisen,  as,  for  instance,  happens  with 
acute  delirium. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  convulsions  and  epi¬ 
lepsy,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  in  reading  Hippocrates, 
as  in  reading  his  successors  down  to  the  present  day,  that 
they  are  not  quite  clear  in  their  own  minds  as  to  where  the 
line  of  distinction  comes. 

In  the  7 T6pi  Upfjs  vovoov  Hippocrates  has  much  to 
say  about  epilepsy  or  convulsive  attacks  in  children. 
Hippocrates,  with  flat  rejection  of  the  mysterious  and 
supernatural  in  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  says  that  its  cause 
is  no  further  to  seek  than  the  brain,  and  it  is  the  occurrence 
of  phlegm  obstructing  the  air  in  the  veins  which  causes  an 
epileptic  attack. 

The  brain  should  become  clear  of  this  phlegm  before  birth,  but 
this  clearing  process  may  occur  after  birth.  Children  in  whom  sores 
break  out  in  the  head  or  ears  or  skin,  and  those  who  dribble  much 
or  have  much  catarrh,  these  fare  best  as  age  advances,  for  thereby 
the  phlegm  discharges  and  is  cleared  away.  Those  who  are  cleared 
in  this  manner  are  not  afflicted  by  this  disease  usually:  but  those 
who  are  [not]  cleared  and  are  not  affected  by  any  sore  or  catarrh  or 
dribbling  and  have  not  been  cleared  while  in  the  womb,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  this  disease. 

Little  children  who  are  subject  to  this  disease  usually  die,  if  the 
rush  of  phlegm  is  much  and  comes  during  south  wind,  for  the  little 
veins  being  fine  cannot  contain  the  phlegm  through  its  thickness 
and  quantity,  but  the  blood  is  chilled  and  congealed  and  so  the  child 
dies.  But  if  it  is  slight  and  takes  its  flow  in  the  direction  of  both 
veins,  or  to  that  of  one  side,  they  recover  but  with  traces  left;  for 
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either  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side,  or  the  eye  or  the  hand  or 
the  neck,  wherever  the  little  vein  filled  with  phlegm  is  overpowered 
and  shrivelled  up.  Owing  to  this  vein  it  is  inevitable  that  this 
damaged  part  of  the  body  should  be  weaker  and  more  incapable 
(than  the  rest),  but  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  it  is  generally 
a  good  thing,  for  the  child  is  no  longer  liable  to  seizure  if  it  bears 
the  trace  of  one  attack,  for  the  following  reason;  as  the  inevitable 
result  the  rest  of  the  veins  fare  ill  and  to  a  certain  degree  are 
shrivelled  up,  so  that  though  they  receive  air  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  influx  down  them  of  the  stream  of  phlegm  and  naturally  the 
limbs  are  weakened  owing  to  the  damage  to  the  veins.  But  those 
who  have  only  quite  a  slight  inrush,  and  that  to  the  right  side  and 
the  wind  being  in  the  north,  they  recover  without  a  trace,  but  there 
is  risk  of  the  disease  being  fed  and  increased  along  with  the  child 
unless  treated  with  suitable  remedies.  This,  or  something  very  like 
it,  is  what  happens  to  children. 

In  spite  of  the  archaic  pathology  one  seems  to  see  here 
the  first  mention  of  the  cerebral  palsies  of  childhood. 
Grouping  all  convulsive  attacks  together  as  Upa  vdcro?, 
the  sacred  disease,  Hippocrates  observes  that  in  some  cases, 
which  we  should  call  epilepsy,  the  attacks  tend  to  recur 
again  and  again;  whereas  in  cases  where  weakness  is  left  by 
the  attack,  as  in  those  we  know  as  infantile  hemiplegia, 
the  convulsive  attack  which  ushered  in  the  paralysis  often 
never  recurs. 

In  describing  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  children  he 
makes  the  first  mention  of  those  convulsive  attacks  with 
respiratory  spasm  which  some  children  get  when  they  cry 
violently. 

The  onset  may  be  from  some  mysterious  terror  or  a  fright  from 
somebody  shouting,  or  in  the  midst  of  crying  the  child  is  not  able 
quickly  to  recover  his  breath,  as  often  happens  to  children:  but 
when  any  of  these  things  happen  to  him,  at  once  the  body  is  chilled, 
he  becomes  speechless,  does  not  draw  his  breath,  the  breathing  fails, 
the  brain  stiffens,  the  blood  is  at  a  standstill:  and  so  the  phlegm 
separates  and  pours  down.  In  children  these  are  the  causes  of  the 
attack  in  the  beginning. 

He  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
child  who  knows  when  an  attack  of  epilepsy  is  imminent. 

Those  who  are  already  habituated  to  the  disease  know  beforehand 
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when  they  are  just  going  to  have  an  attack.  .  .  .  Young  children  at 
first  fall  down  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  through  lack  of  being 
accustomed  [to  the  attacks]  but  when  they  have  frequent  seizures, 
on  feeling  it  is  coming  they  rush  to  their  mothers  or  to  somebody 
else  they  know  very  well,  through  fear  and  dread  of  their  trouble; 
for  as  yet  they  do  not  understand  shame. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Epidemics  Hippocrates  begins 
with  a  description  of  an  epidemic  in  Thasos,  the  first 
record  of  mumps  and  of  orchitis  with  it. 

Swellings  beside  the  ears  occurred  in  many,  onesided  or  on  both 
sides;  in  most  cases  without  fever,  the  patient  remaining  up:  there 
were  however  some  who  had  slight  fever.  The  swelling  subsided 
in  every  case  without  harm,  and  did  not  suppurate  in  any,  as  do 
swellings  from  other  causes.  Their  character  was  soft,  large,  diffuse, 
without  inflammation  or  pain:  they  disappeared  in  all  cases  without 
leaving  any  trace.  This  happened  in  striplings,  young  fellows  and 
those  in  their  prime,  and  amongst  these  chiefly  in  those  who  were 
frequenting  the  wrestling  school  and  gymnasia:  it  occurred  in  very 
few  females.  Several  had  dry  coughs  without  expectoration:  their 
voices  were  hoarse.  Shortly  afterwards,  but  in  some  cases  after  an 
interval,  swelling  accompanied  with  pain  occurred  in  the  testicle  of 
one  side,  in  some  cases  in  both;  there  was  fever  in  some  cases  in 
others  none:  in  most  this  complication  caused  suffering. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amongst  the  large  body  of  writings 
attributed  to  Hippocrates,  we  have  none  dealing  specially 
with  the  care  of  the  infant,  a  subject  to  which  later  writers 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  especially  those  who  dealt 
at  any  length  with  affections  of  women  as  Hippocrates 
does,  usually  devoted  much  attention,  and  still  more  when 
they  wrote  specially  on  diseases  of  children. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  one  would  conjecture 
that  the  collection  of  Hippocratic  writings  is  incomplete. 

It  is  not  only  incomplete,  it  is  in  some  parts  very  cor¬ 
rupt  as  any  one  with  any  experience  of  textual  criticism 
can  hardly  fail  to  recognize.  One  of  the  most  corrupt 
portions  of  the  text  is  unfortunately  one  in  which  some 
description  of  the  care  of  the  infant  might  have  been 
expected  to  occur,  the  Trepl  rpoprjs  (‘On  nutrition’).  I 
think,  that,  as  it  is,  one  can  just  detect  amongst  the 
curious,  detached,  almost  epigrammatic  sentences  which 
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make  up  this  fragmentary  treatise,  some  evidence  that 
part  of  it  referred  to  the  feeding  of  infants.  ‘Be  the  milk 
of  a  stranger  good,  then  her  [the  mother’s]  own  milk  is 
hurtful:  be  the  milk  of  a  stranger  hurtful  then  her  own 
milk  is  helpful’;  a  recognition  apparently  of  the  fact  that 
where  one  woman’s  milk  does  not  suit,  the  milk  of  another 
woman  may  do  so. 

The  Hippocratic  writings  comprise  no  section  devoted 
specially  to  diseases  of  children  beyond  those  already 
quoted,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  even  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  it  was  already 
recognized  that  disease  in  children  presents  features  of 
its  own. 


THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  PERIOD  ( Continued ) 

ARISTOTLE 


HIPPOCRATES  was  an  old  man,  but  still  the  great 
living  patriarch  of  medicine,  when  there  was  born 
to  a  physician,  Nicomachus,  in  Stageira,  a  town  near  the 
sea-coast  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  a 
son  to  whom  was  given  the  ambitious  name  of  Aristoteles, 
‘the  summit  of  perfection’. 

Born  in  384  b.c.  Aristotle  must  have  heard  his  father, 
a  court-physician,  speak  of  the  great  father  of  medicine 
still  living  in  an  island  across  the  sea  beside  which  they 
lived.  As  the  boy  reached  youth  he  became  a  student 
under  the  greatest  living  philosopher,  Plato,  and  in  man¬ 
hood  he  became  himself  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aristotle  was  not  a  medical  man,  but  he  was  a  man  with 
the  spirit  of  true  scientific  inquiry,  and  his  observations 
on  embryology,  anatomy,  and  biology  influenced  medi¬ 
cine  for  centuries.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how 
succeeding  generations  with  the  examples  before  them  of 
two  such  diligent  observers  and  accurate  recorders  as 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  should  have  become  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  the  ideals  of  research  and  so  blindly  con¬ 
tent  with  tradition.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  of  the 
writings  of  these  outstanding  authorities,  as  Locke  said 
of  books  as  the  source  of  learning:  ‘I  beg  leave  to  question 
whether  these  do  not  prove  an  hindrance  to  many  and 
keep  several  bookish  men  from  attaining  to  solid  and  true 
knowledge.’ 

Amongst  Aristotle’s  writings  on  biology  there  are 
several  references  to  children,  which  were  quoted  again 
and  again  by  writers  on  paediatrics  even  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  Ttapi  loTopLas,  ‘On  the 

history  of  Animals’  (Bk.  vii),  there  is  a  description  of  the 
birth  and  earliest  days  of  the  infant. 

The  division  of  the  cord  is  the  province  of  the  nurse  and  requires 
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an  intelligence  that  does  not  blunder,  for  she  must  be  able  not  only 
to  give  assistance  by  her  dexterity  in  the  difficulty  of  women’s  labour 
but  also  must  be  quick-witted  for  emergencies,  also  in  the  matter 
of  tying  the  cord  for  the  child.  For  if  the  afterbirth  is  passed  at  the 
same  time  let  the  cord  be  tied,  away  from  the  afterbirth,  with  a 
fillet  of  wool  and  it  is  then  cut  off  from  the  part  above:  where  it  has 
been  tied  it  grows  together  and  the  adjoining  part  falls  off.  If  the 
knot  comes  undone  the  infant  dies  of  haemorrhage. 

When  the  afterbirth  does  not  come  away  at  once  but  remains 
inside  when  the  infant  is  outside,  the  cord  is  tied  and  division 
made. 

F requently  the  child  appears  to  be  born  dead,  when  it  is  feeble  and 
when,  before  the  tying  of  the  cord,  a  flux  of  blood  occurs  into  the 
cord  and  adjacent  parts.  Some  nurses  who  have  already  acquired 
skill  squeeze  [the  blood]  back  out  of  the  cord  [into  the  child’s  body] 
and  at  once  the  baby,  who  had  previously  been  as  if  drained  of  blood, 
comes  to  life  again. 

As  already  stated  it  is  natural  for  other  animals  also  to  be  born 
head  foremost,  but  children  have  their  hands  pressed  against  their 
sides.  Directly  they  come  forth  they  cry  out  and  bring  their  hands 
to  their  mouth.  There  is  evacuation  of  excrement  sometimes  at 
once,  sometimes  soon,  but  always  within  the  day,  and  this  excre¬ 
ment  is  more  than  accords  with  the  bulk  of  the  child.  Women  call 
it  meconium;  its  colour  is  like  blood  and  it  is  extremely  black  and 
like  pitch  but  after  this  it  already  assumes  the  milk-like  character 
for  the  infant  draws  the  breast  at  once.  The  infant  does  not  cry 
before  it  comes  forth,  even  if  owing  to  difficulty  of  labour  the 
woman  succeeds  in  expelling  the  head  but  retains  the  rest  of  the 
body  inside.  .  .  .  Babies  after  birth  for  the  first  forty  days  do  not 
laugh  or  cry  when  awake,  but  at  night  they  sometimes  do  both. 
Even  if  tickled  they  do  not  usually  notice  it.  Most  of  the  time  they 
sleep,  but  as  they  grow  they  keep  changing  in  the  direction  of  more 
wakefulness.  It  is  evident  that  they  dream  but  it  is  a  long  while 
before  they  remember  their  dreams.  .  .  . 

In  infants  the  vertex  of  the  head  (to  ftpey/ia)  is  soft  and  is  late  in 
becoming  firm.  Some  are  born  with  teeth,  but  babies  begin  to 
breed  teeth  in  the  seventh  month,  normally  the  front  teeth  first; 
some  get  the  upper  and  some  the  lower  first.  The  more  heating  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  those  who  suckle,  the  more  rapid  the  baby’s 
growth  always  is.  .  .  . 

Generally  speaking  it  is  a  common  thing  for  convulsion  to  attack 
infants  especially  the  better-nourished,  and  those  who  get  milk 
excessive  in  quantity  or  richness.  Mischievous  as  regards  this 
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affection  is  wine,  dark  more  than  white,  and  wine  not  diluted  with 
water,  also  most  of  the.  windy  foods,  also  if  the  bowel  is  constipated. 
Most  [of  the  babies]  are  carried  off  before  the  seventh  day  that  is 
why  they  give  the  child  its  name  then,  as  they  have  more  confidence 
by  that  time  in  its  survival.  The  illness  is  more  severe  during  the 
full  moon:  there  is  also  danger  when  babies  have  convulsions  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  back  as  they  are  getting  older. 

Whether  this  special  mention  of  convulsions  beginning 
in  the  back,  which  reappears  in  many  subsequent  writers, 
refers  to  the  opisthotonos  of  tetanus  may  be  doubted. 
Here  at  any  rate  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  tetanus 
neonatorum  for  Aristotle  particularly  adds  TrpoXovorjs  rfj$ 
rjXiKLas.  It  may  quite  well  refer  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Aristotle  was  much  exercised  over  the  resemblance 
between  children  and  parents  or  the  remoter  ancestors, 
a  point  he  discusses  at  length  in  his  work  On  the  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Animals  (Bk.  i.  17  and  Bk.  iv.  3). 

He  was  interested  in  congenital  deformities,  mentions 
polydactylism  and  transposition  of  the  viscera  in  animals, 
and  makes  the  interesting  remark  (ibid..,  Bk.  iv.  6)  that 
‘In  man  the  male  is  more  often  born  with  deformity  than 
the  female’ ;  an  observation  which  we  now  know  to  be 
correct  with  regard  to  some  congenital  abnormalities. 

Aristotle,  wiser  than  many  who  lived  centuries  after 
him,  has  no  place  for  ‘maternal  impressions’  in  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  monstrosities,  for  him  there  must  be  a  physiological 
explanation  and  he  appeals  to  comparative  embryology  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  to  study  the  physiology  of  the 
normal  infant.  He  notices  the  colour  of  their  eyes  (ibid., 
v.  1).  ‘All  children  directly  they  are  born  have  their  eyes 
bluish  (yXavKorepaf  but  afterwards  these  change  to  the 
sort  they  are  destined  to  remain,’  i.e.  to  their  permanent 
colour:  and  in  another  of  his  writings  {On  Colour )  he  says 
that  all  very  young  children  have  hair  of  a  light  reddish 
colour  and  that  as  the  child  grows  older  and  his  hair 
stronger,  it  becomes  much  darker. 

The  assumption  of  the  erect  position  by  children  has 
its  problems,  and  Aristotle  recognizes  the  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  the  body  in  the  infant  and  in 
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the  older  child  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  date  when  a 
child  can  walk  upright  {On  Progression  of  Animals ,  x). 
If  there  is  any  parallel  to  the  genius  of  Aristotle  in  modern 
times  it  is  surely  to  be  found  in  Darwin  whose  works  in 
many  respects  are  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  methods  of 
Aristotle. 


CORNELIUS  CELSUS 
Ex  toto  non  sic  pueri  ut  uiri  curari  debent 
(‘de  medicina’,  hi.  7) 


Ill 

THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  PERIOD  ( Continued ) 
CELSUS:  PLINY 

[T  was  about  450  years  before  any  other  physician  arose 
whose  writings  were  to  survive.  The  palmiest  days  of 
Greece  were  over,  the  star  of  Rome  had  reached  its  full 
glory  in  the  Augustan  Age,  and  perhaps  was  already 
declining  when  Cornelius  Celsus  wrote  his  De  Medicina. 
The  date  of  this  work  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  very 
early  in  the  first  century  a.d.  It  has  been  placed  about 
a.d.  50,  but  this,  I  think,  is  too  late,  for  Columella,  whose 
treatise  De  Re  Rustica  is  thought  to  have  been  completed 
by  a.d.  55,  refers  twice  to  Celsus  as  ‘aetatis  nostrae 
celeberrimus  auctor’;  which  rather  seems  to  imply  that 
Celsus  was  an  established  authority  before  that  date, 
moreover  Columella  refers  to  the  writings  of  one  Julius 
Graecinus  who  he  says  was  ‘velut  discipulus’,  ‘as  it  were  a 
disciple’  of  Celsus  in  the  matter  of  husbandry;  and  if  a 
disciple  had  already  had  time  to  write  two  volumes  as 
Columella  mentions,  since  receiving  his  instruction,  one 
may  suppose  that  Celsus  must  have  been  an  acknowledged 
authority  several  years  earlier.  This  Graecinus  was  put 
to  death,  so  Tacitus  tells  us,  by  Caius  Caesar,  who  died 
a.d.  4;  so  that  Celsus  must  have  been  not  only  living,  but 
an  authority  before  this  date. 

Celsus  is  essentially  the  man  who  cares  for  practice 
rather  than  theory:  he  is  no  philosophic  speculator  like 
his  successor  Galen,  and  he  is  less  interested  in  the 
causation  of  disease  than  in  its  treatment.  His  writings 
are  characterized  not  only  by  their  polished  diction,  but 
by  their  terseness  and  lucidity.  Unfortunately,  amongst 
the  eight  books  of  his  De  Medicina  there  are  only  a  few 
passages  referring  to  disease  in  children,  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  he  is  the  first  author  to  state  in 
so  many  words  that  ‘children  require  to  be  treated  entirely 
differently  from  adults’  (‘ex  toto  non  sic  pueri  ut  viri  curari 
debent’). 


c 
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In  Celsus  there  is  already  apparent  that  deference  to 
the  teaching  of  Hippocrates  which  was  to  influence 
medicine  for  1,500  years  to  come.  Some  of  his  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  children  are  almost  verbatim  translations  from 
Hippocrates.  His  summary  of  the  affections  to  which 
children  were  specially  liable  (Lib.  ii,  cap.  1)  is  obviously 
in  part  a  quotation  from  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 

So  far  as  ages  are  concerned,  children  and  those  nearest  [in  age] 
to  them,  have  their  best  health  in  spring  and  are  safest  in  the  early 
summer.  .  .  .  Next,  if  any  delicacy  is  present  infants  and  children 
who  are  still  frail  are  attacked  by  creeping  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
which  the  Greeks  call  aphthae,  by  vomiting,  wakefulness  at  night, 
discharge  from  the  ears  and  inflammation  about  the  navel.  Special 
features  also  in  teething  infants  are  ulcerations  of  the  gums,  spasms 
of  the  nerves,  mild  fevers,  diarrhoea,  and  they  are  particularly  ill 
when  the  dog-teeth  are  appearing.  These  dangers  belong  especially 
to  the  full-blooded  child  and  the  one  whose  belly  is  constipated.  But 
when  age  has  advanced  a  little,  glands  and  curving  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  spine  in  some  direction  and  strumous  swellings  and  a  certain 
painful  kind  of  wart  which  the  Greeks  call  achrochordones  and 
various  other  tumours  appear.  At  the  beginning  of  puberty  there 
occur  many  of  these  same  things,  but  also  prolonged  fevers,  and 
running  of  blood  from  the  nostrils.  For  the  most  part  childish 
ailments  have  their  risk  first  about  the  40th  day,  then  in  the  7th 
month,  then  in  the  seventh  year,  and  afterwards  about  puberty 
(14  years).  Any  disease  beginning  in  an  infant  and  not  being 
stopped  by  puberty  or  when  venery  is  begun  is  for  the  most  part 
chronic,  more  often,  however,  diseases  of  children  which  have  per¬ 
sisted  rather  long  are  ended  by  these. 

In  Lib.  i,  cap.  3, 

So  far  as  age  is  concerned,  those  of  the  middle  age  most  easily 
tolerate  fasting,  young  men  less,  least  of  all  children  and  persons 
of  advanced  old  age.  The  less  easily  a  person  tolerates  it  [fasting] 
the  oftener  he  should  take  food,  and  he  who  is  growing  specially 
needs  this.  Warm  bathing  is  suited  to  children  and  old  persons. 
Wine  should  be  more  dilute  for  children,  more  undiluted  for  old 
persons;  neither  age  should  take  things  which  provoke  flatulence. 

In  this,  as  in  the  following,  the  echo  of  Hippocrates 
( 'vide  p.  7)  is  obvious.  ‘Epilepsy  ( morbus  comitialis )  begin¬ 
ning  before  puberty  is  stopped  without  difficulty’  (Bk.  ii, 
cap.  7;  cf.  Hippoc.  Aph .  Sect.  v.  7). 
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On  one  point  he  joins  issue  with  Hippocrates.  ‘The 
letting  of  blood  by  incision  of  a  vein  is  nothing  new  .  .  . 
but  to  try  the  same  in  children  and  in  elderly  folk  and 
also  in  pregnant  women  is  not  an  old  practice,  for  the 
ancients  considered  the  earliest  and  the  latest  age  could 
not  tolerate  this  kind  of  remedy  .  .  .  but  for  a  strong  child 
and  a  robust  old  man  and  a  pregnant  woman  who  is 
sound  it  is  a  safe  treatment.’  The  question  of  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  bleeding  in  childhood  remained  a  quaestio  vexata 
almost  as  long  as  bleeding  remained  a  fashionable  treat¬ 
ment.  Celsus  with  his  usual  sound  common  sense  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  all  children;  speaking  of 
pestilent  fevers  he  says:  ‘But  if  the  patient  is  a  child  and 
his  strength  is  not  such  as  to  allow  of  the  letting  of  blood 
cupping  glasses  should  be  used  for  him,’  and  it  is  here 
that  he  lays  down  the  principle  which  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  treatment  of  children  is  not  the  same  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  adults. 

He  hands  on  the  Hippocratic  belief  in  hebdomadism, 
the  importance  of  the  seven-day  period  and  its  multiples. 
‘The  state  of  childhood’,  he  says,  ‘is  mostly  exposed  to 
danger  about  the  40th  day,  after  that  in  the  7th  month, 
then  in  the  7th  year,  and  lastly  when  it  arrives  at  ma¬ 
turity’,  almost  a  word-for-word  quotation  of  Hippocrates, 
Aphorisms ,  Sect.  iii.  28. 

With  regard  to  particular  affections  of  childhood  he 
makes  no  mention  of  children  in  connexion  with  tape¬ 
worms,  but  he  says,  ‘if  there  are  roundworms  which  mostly 
affect  children,  it  is  good  to  eat  lupin  and  garlic,  or  to 
inject  oil  into  the  bowel’.  His  remark  on  affections  of  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  a  repetition  of  Hippocrates’ 
statement.  ‘These’,  Celsus  says,  ‘rarely  affect  eunuchs 
or  boys  before  coitus’  (cf.  Hippoc.  Aph .  Sect.  iii.  30). 

H  is  reference  to  pv/ia,  ‘a  swelling  like  a  boil  but 
rounder  and  flatter  and  often  bigger’,  in  which  the  flesh 
is  all  corrupted  and  turned  into  pus,  must  I  think  mean 
broken-down  glands  for  he  says  ‘it  occurs  and  is  also  most 
easily  got  rid  of  in  children,  it  rarely  begins  in  youths’.  He 
says  ‘in  any  treatment  of  pustules  the  first  thing  is  walking 
exercise,  and  if  a  suckling  child  is  affected  in  this  way  the 
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nurse  must  do  this.  For  these  pustules,  when  they  attack 
the  infant  badly,  the  stone  called  pyrites  is  a  good  applica¬ 
tion’. 

His  description  of  ulcers  of  the  mouth  evidently  includes 
diphtheria. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  ulcers  are  those  which  the  Greeks 
call  a(f)9ai ;  but  in  children,  for  these  they  often  destroy;  there  is 
not  the  same  danger  in  men  or  women.  These  ulcers  begin  from 
the  gums,  and  afterwards  occupy  the  palate  and  whole  mouth, 
then  they  spread  down  to  the  uvula  and  fauces,  and  when  these 
are  involved,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  child’s  recovery.  It  is 
more  deplorable  still  if  it  is  an  infant  still  at  the  breast,  for  it  is  so 
much  less  possible  to  order  any  remedy.  But  in  the  first  place  the 
nurse  must  be  made  to  take  exercise  both  in  walking  and  in  such 
labours  as  affect  the  upper  parts,  she  should  be  sent  to  the  bath  and 
ordered  to  bathe  her  breasts  there  with  hot  water,  and  should  feed 
on  light  foods  and  such  as  do  not  easily  become  undigested;  and  if 
the  child  is  feverish  the  nurse  should  drink  water;  and  if  her  bowel  is 
constipated  it  must  be  opened. 

The  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  disease  in  the  suckling 
child  by  dieting,  &c.,  of the  nurse,  remained  the  established 
practice  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  not  found  any  mention  in  medical  historians 
of  the  fact  that  Celsus  clearly  described  the  operation  of 
enucleation  of  the  tonsils.  In  Lib.  vii,  cap.  12,  ‘On  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mouth,’  he  says: 

The  tonsils  which  are  indurated  after  inflammations- — avnaSeg 
the  Greeks  call  them — being  covered  by  a  thin  capsule  should  be 
scratched  round  and  torn  out  by  the  finger:  but  if  they  are  not  got 
rid  of  thus,  then  one  must  seize  them  with  a  hook  and  cut  them 
out  with  a  knife,  then  wash  the  raw  place  with  vinegar  and  smear 
the  wound  with  some  drug  by  which  bleeding  is  stopped. 

He  describes  operation  by  ligature  for  umbilical  hernia 
which,  he  says,  is  not  suited  to  infants,  but  best  done  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  7—14  years  (Lib.  vii,  cap.  4).  He  also 
describes  the  use  of  a  truss  for  little  children  with 
inguinal  hernia  and  says  that  removal  of  the  sac  by  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  well  tolerated  in  childhood  (Lib.  vii,  cap.  20). 
A  curious  operation  he  mentions,  which  shows  that  the 
mischief  of  too  thorough  a  circumcision  was  not  only 
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realized  in  those  days  but  sometimes  remedied;  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  pulling  the  prepuce  forward  to  cover  the  glans 
and  tying  it  there,  and  then  making  a  circular  incision  at 
the  root  of  the  organ,  pulling  forward  the  skin  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  part  at  the  base  to  scar.  Celsus  says,  however,  that 
it  is  easier  in  the  child  in  whom  the  deficiency  is  natural 
than  in  those  in  whom  it  is  the  result  of  operation. 

We  know  but  little  of  Celsus:  even  the  time  at  which 
he  lived  is  uncertain ;  some  would  place  him  in  the 
Augustan  Age  giving  his  dates  as  53  b.c.— a.d.  7,  making 
him  contemporary  with  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Livy, 
whilst  as  a  boy  he  may  even  have  seen  Cicero :  some  would 
place  him  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  later;  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  evidence  as  we  have  is  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
date.  His  diction  has  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  Augustan 
writers  and  shows  him  to  have  been,  at  any  rate,  a  man  of 
culture.  The  whole  character  of  the  De  Medicina ,  its 
detail,  its  judgement,  and  its  vividness,  all  point  to  a  writer 
with  large  practical  experience,  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  Celsus  was  a  medical  man 
at  all.  One  writer  (Haeser)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  ‘not  a  medical  man,  least  of  all  a  practising  medical 
man’,  and  describes  him  as  a  ‘dilettante’. 

It  is  true  that  Celsus  was  a  man  of  varied  interests,  he 
wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  on  rhetoric,  on  agri¬ 
culture,  on  warfare,  and  perhaps  on  philosophy  as  well: 
but  does  this  preclude  him  from  having  been  a  medi¬ 
cal  man  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  oft-quoted  passage  from 
Quintilian’s  treatise  on  Rhetoric  ( Institutio  Oratorio)  to 
disprove  this:  referring  to  variety  of  culture,  he  says  there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  this  ‘when  even  Cornelius  Celsus, 
a  man  of  mediocre  ability,  wrote  not  only  of  all  these  arts, 
but  left  behind  him  precepts  on  warfare,  agriculture,  and 
medicine,  and  deserves  from  the  mere  undertaking  of 
such  a  task  to  be  credited  with  some  knowledge  of  all 
these  subjects’. 

Quintilian  was  perhaps  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  a 
medical  treatise,  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  his 
description  of  Celsus  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work  as 
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‘eruditum  virunT  and  as  having  written  ‘non  sine  cultu 
ac  nitore’,  he  would  have  shown  himself  a  wiser  critic. 
Quintilian  refers  to  Celsus  again  and  again  in  connexion 
with  rhetoric,  almost  invariably  to  disagree  with  him,  but 
nevertheless  showing  thereby  that  he  considered  him  an 
authority  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  agriculture,  too,  Celsus  was  regarded  as  a  writer  of 
importance,  for  Columella  in  his  De  Re  Rustica  is  constantly 
quoting  Celsus,  who  he  says  wrote  five  books  embracing 
the  whole  subject  of  agriculture,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
‘celeberrimus  auctor’;  nor  was  the  subject  altogether 
foreign  to  the  physician,  for  Columella  tells  us  that 
Celsus  in  his  treatise  dealt  not  only  with  such  matters  as 
vine-growing  and  bee-keeping  but  also  with  diseases  of 
animals,  e.g.  lung  disease  in  sheep,  and  their  remedies. 
Was  Celsus,  as  some  have  suggested,  merely  a  facile 
writer  on  anything,  who,  amongst  other  subjects  in  a  sort 
of ‘Inquire  Within’,  called  perhaps  ‘Artes’  or  ‘De  Artibus’, 
wrote  on  medicine,  so  that  his  work  was  just  a  layman’s 
production,  a  compilation  by  a  litterateur  ? 

The  treatise  De  Medicina  is  the  only  one  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  it  was  his  most 
important  work  as  dealing  with  his  own  province.  Let 
any  one  read  Celsus’  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
complicated  operations,  e.g.  for  hernia  or  for  cataract,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  but  an  experienced 
surgeon  could  have  written  them.  The  strongest  evidence 
perhaps  would  be  some  reference  to  his  own  cases,  such 
as  is  found  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen:  but  many  a  medical 
writer  has  abstained  from  using  such  references,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  one  in  Celsus,  where  he  mentions 
a  patient  who  failed  to  regain  speech  after  a  wound  of  the 
tongue  (Lib.  vii,  cap.  12).  Apart  from  this,  however,  the 
personal  note  is  struck  in  several  places,  for  instance 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  jaundice  he  says,  ‘I,  for  my 
part,  prefer  the  stronger  remedies  if  there  is  sufficient 
vigour,  if  not,  the  weaker’  (Lib.  iii.  24).  And  again  of  a 
particular  treatment,  ‘I  do  not  remember  any  one  who 
has  been  cured  by  it’,  and  here  and  there  he  says  ‘I  advise’ 
such  and  such  a  course.  This  criticism  of  views  and  methods 
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seems  to  me  to  imply,  if  not  to  necessitate,  personal  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  medical  man. 

PLINY 

I  shall  refer  in  passing  to  a  writer  of  the  period  who, 
though  not  a  medical  man,  was  much  quoted  by  writers 
on  diseases  of  children  as  far  down  as  the  Elizabethan 

ase- 

Born  possibly  whilst  Celsus  was  still  living  (if  the  later 
date  is  adopted  for  Celsus)  Pliny  (a.d.  23—79)  was  an 
industrious  collector  of  curious  observations  on  all  manner 
of  subjects.  These  he  grouped  together  under  the  title 
‘Natural  History’,  and  amongst  them  were  items  referring 
to  children,  some  of  them  credible  enough,  some  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable  to  arouse  the  scepticism  even  of  the  most 
credulous :  and  to  draw  from  Rabelais  the  scarcely  flatter¬ 
ing  remark  that  he  had  never  known  a  more  confident 
liar  than  Pliny.  He  says,  ‘Some  infants  are  born  with 
teeth,  such  was  the  case  of  M.  Curius  who  from  this 
circumstance  received  the  name  of  Dentatus,  and  also 
with  Papirius  Carbo,  both  of  them  distinguished  men  .  .  . 
The  number  of  teeth  allotted  to  all  men,  except  the  nation 
of  Turduli,  is  32’  (Lib.  vii.  15). 

‘It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  teeth  are  sometimes 
shed  in  old  age  and  replaced  by  others,  Mucianus  stated 
that  he  himself  saw  one  Zocles,  who  had  a  fresh  set 
of  teeth  when  he  was  past  his  104th  year;  in  addition 
to  these  facts,  in  man  males  have  more  teeth  than  females, 
which  is  the  case  also  in  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.’ 

Hieronymus  Mercurialis  in  his  D e  Morbis  Puerorum 
(1583),  quotes  this,  and  says  ‘one  author  affirms  that 
men  have  32  teeth,  women  30’.  He  says  that  Pliny’s 
error  is  copied  from  Aristotle  and  adds  ‘Truly  how  the 
divine  philosopher  could  have  fallen  into  this  childish 
error  I  cannot  understand’. 

Pliny  is  responsible  for  a  statement  which  has  remained 
current  even  to  the  present  day:  ‘at  the  age  of  three  years 
the  body  of  each  person  is  half  the  length  that  it  will  ever 
attain’. 

He  mentions  also  the  pulsation  of  the  fontanelle  (Lib. 
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vii.  17).  ‘We  find  it  stated  that  Zoroaster  was  the  only 
human  being  who  ever  laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  born.  We  hear  also  that  his  brain  pulsated  so  strongly 
that  it  repelled  the  hand  when  laid  upon  it,  a  presage  of 
his  future  wisdom.’ 

In  the  same  chapter  he  gives  the  earliest  description 
of  a  case  of  morbid  precocity,  presumably  a  case  of 
endocrine  disturbance. 

We  find  it  stated  by  historians  that  the  son  of  Euthymenes  of 
Salamis  had  grown  to  be  3  cubits  [  =  five  feet]  in  height  at  the  age 
of  3  years,  that  he  was  slow  of  gait  and  dull  of  comprehension,  that 
at  that  age  he  had  even  attained  puberty  and  his  voice  had  become 
strong  like  that  of  a  man.  We  hear  also  that  he  died  suddenly  of 
convulsions  of  the  limbs  at  the  completion  of  his  third  year.  I  my¬ 
self  not  very  long  ago  was  witness  to  exactly  similar  appearances, 
with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  puberty,  in  a  son  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order  and  procurator  of  Belgic 
Gaul.  The  Greeks  call  such  children  as  these  iKTparreXoi  [freaks], 
we  have  no  name  for  them  in  Latin. 
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THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  PERIOD  ( Continued ) 
SORANUS:  GALEN 

HITHERTO  no  writer,  so  far  as  we  know  from  extant 
works,  had  done  more  than  refer  incidentally  to 
diseases  of  children,  but  both  Hippocrates  and  Celsus 
had  shown  that  disease  in  the  child  differs  from  disease 
in  the  adult  and  requires  different  treatment,  and  that  the 
rearing  of  the  infant,  with  the  troubles  of  dentition,  called 
for  special  care.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  after 
Celsus  that  the  first  treatise  dealing  specially  with  the 
subject  was  written,  by  Soranus  (a.d.  98—117)  of  Ephesus. 

In  the  time  of  Soranus  Ephesus  rivalled  Pergamum  and 
Smyrna  for  the  chief  place  amongst  the  cities  of  Asia. 
With  its  great  temple  of  Artemis  and  its  spacious  theatre, 
which  modern  excavations  have  shown  to  be  only  part 
of  its  fine  public  buildings,  it  was  ‘no  mean  city’.  But 
already  Alexandria  as  a  great  centre  of  learning  was 
attracting  students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  thither  Soranus  went,  perhaps  to  study  philosophy, 
perhaps  already  finding  his  r6le  rather  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  particularly  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics, 
than  in  the  meditative  life  of  the  philosopher.  Leaving 
Alexandria  he  spent  some  time  in  Aquitania,  and  then 
settled  in  Rome  where  he  taught  and  practised  medicine. 

The  only  works  of  Soranus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  his  rrepl  ywauczUnv  (‘On  diseases  of  women’),  some 
fragments  of  works  on  fractures,  and  on  bandaging,  and 
his  Life  of  Hippocrates,  Like  Celsus  he  took  some  interest 
in  medical  history  and  probably  the  Life  of  Hippocrates 
is  only  a  part  of  his  work  in  this  direction,  for  Suidas 
in  his  Lexicon  says  that  Soranus  wrote  Lives  and  Sects 
of  Physicians . 

Apparently  he  wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  perhaps  on 
philosophy,  for  Tertullian,  discussing  the  killing  of  the 
unborn  child,  refers  to  him  as  having  written  De  Anima , 
and  he  uses  an  epithet  of  him  which  encourages  one  to 
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think  of  Soranus  as  a  kindly,  humane  physician,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  ‘mitior  ipse  Soranus’.  Tertullian  is  not  the  only 
father  of  the  church  who  mentions  Soranus,  for  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  also  refers  to  him  at  least  twice;  once  in  his  Retrac- 
tiones ,  where  he  speaks  of  ‘Soranus  medicinae  artis 
magister’,  and  again  in  his  Contra  Iulianum  P elagianum 
(Lib.  v,  cap.  14),  where  he  quotes  from  Soranus,  describing 
him  as  ‘medicinae  auctor  nobilissimus’.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  were  two  physicians  of  this  name,  and 
that  these  references  may  relate  to  an  elder  Soranus,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  author  of  the  irepl  ywaiKeuov,  but 
even  if  there  were  two  of  this  name  I  see  no  evidence  that 
the  references,  mentioned  above,  did  not  relate  to  the 
author  I  am  considering. 

His  discourse  on  diseases  of  children  forms  part  of  the 
treatise  nepl  ywaiKaicjv.  It  is  not  merely  incidental,  it 
deals  as  fully  as  the  knowledge  of  the  time  allowed  with 
the  care  of  the  child,  its  diseases  and  their  treatment. 
It  established  a  precedent  which  was  to  last  down  to  our 
own  day  of  the  association  of  midwifery  with  diseases  of 
children,  an  association  which  was  to  hamper  and  obstruct 
progress  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  children  until  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  it  began  to  be  recognized  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his  treatise,  so  far  as 
infancy  is  concerned,  may  be  judged  from  a  list  of  the 
subjects  considered. 

On  the  care  of  the  baby. 

How  to  know  what  is  capable  of  being  reared. 

How  the  cord  is  to  be  divided. 

How  inunction  is  to  be  done. 

How  swaddling  should  be  done. 

On  the  baby’s  lying  down. 

On  feeding. 

On  the  choice  of  a  wet-nurse. 

On  testing  of  milk. 

On  the  regime  of  the  wet-nurse. 

What  should  be  done  if  the  milk  dries  up  or  becomes  unwholesome 
or  too  thick  or  too  thin. 

On  the  bathing  and  rubbing  of  the  baby. 

How  and  when  to  give  the  breast  to  the  baby. 

On  the  separation  of  the  cord. 
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When  and  how  the  baby  should  be  freed  [from  its  swaddling  bands]. 
How  to  practise  it  in  sitting  and  walking. 

When  and  how  to  wean  the  baby. 

On  teething. 

On  aphthae. 

On  rashes  and  itchings. 

On  wheezing  and  cough. 

On  seiriasis. 

On  flux  of  the  belly. 

Soranus  is  essentially  practical,  his  account  of  the 
diseases  of  children  consists  at  most  of  a  brief  note  of 
the  more  obvious  symptoms,  followed  by  a  fuller  account 
of  the  treatment. 

He  is  the  first  medical  writer  to  mention  the  salting 
of  the  new-born  infant.  Lib.  i,  cap.  13  (irepl  cbW puov) 
describes  this  part  of  the  toilet. 

On  Salting. 

The  approved  way  of  salting.  Powdered  soda-ash  either  of  the 
fine  or  coarse  sort  is  to  be  taken  and  sprinkled  on  the  baby,  avoiding 
the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  for  any  that  happens  to  fall  on  these  parts 
produces  ulceration  and  inflammation  and  choking.  And  do  not 
sprinkle  with  too  much  salt,  for  through  the  excessive  acridness,  the 
skin,  having  an  (absorptive)  quality  just  like  seaweed  and  being  very 
delicate,  is  eroded;  but  do  not  do  it  with  too  little,  otherwise  the 
surface  is  not  sufficiently  hardened.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  infant  is 
a  weakling  the  salt  should  be  broken  up  with  honey  or  oil  or  with 
decoction  of  barley  or  fenugrec  or  mallow.  After  wiping  away  the 
salt  the  body  should  be  washed  with  warm  water  and  all  the 
adhering  salt  washed  off.  Then  do  the  same  a  second  time;  sprinkle 
the  salt  on,  but  wash  it  off  with  warmer  water  and  with  the  finger 
press  out  the  glairy  material  which  is  in  the  nostrils,  and  clean  out 
the  mouth  and  the  meatus  of  the  ears,  and  drop  some  oil  into  the  eyes, 
for  it  is  good  to  wipe  away  with  this  the  very  thick  moisture  which 
is  in  them,  and  if  this  is  not  done  it  happens  commonly  that  the 
children  become  blind. 

Have  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  previously  pared,  insert  the  little 
finger  and  divide  the  fine  web-like  material  which  has  often  formed 
about  it  [the  anus]  with  a  view  to  the  easy  passage  of  the  excrement; 
forthwith  there  is  passed  what  it  is  customary  to  call  meconium. 
On  the  navel  put  a  little  pad  steeped  in  oil,  or  some  wool,  and  one 
must  ask  for  some  cumin  as  an  astringent.  The  tied-up  portion  of 
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the  cord  which  is  left  some  bind  on  to  the  thigh,  but  it  is  better  to 
double  it  over  and  roll  it  in  the  little  bit  of  wool  and  then  lay  it 
gently  against  the  middle  of  the  navel,  for  perchance  by  the  pressure 
of  its  weight  the  part  will  be  moulded  to  a  better-shaped  depression. 

The  custom  of  salting  was  no  outcome  of  Greek  or 
Roman  medicine,  it  dates  back  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  time  even  of  Hippocrates.  Its  omission  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  uncivilized  barbarism  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Ezekiel,  about  600  b.c.:  he  says  (Chap.  xvi.  3)  ‘Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  unto  Jerusalem;  Thy  birth  and  thy 
nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  thy  father  was  an 
Amorite,  and  thy  mother  an  Hittite.  And  as  for  thy 
nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast  born  thy  navel  was  not  cut, 
neither  wast  thou  washed  in  water  to  supple  thee;  thou 
wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all.  None  eye  pitied 
thee,  to  do  any  of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compassion  upon 
thee’.  This  salting  of  the  new-born  was  handed  on  from 
one  medical  writer  to  another  and  persisted,  partly  perhaps 
through  having  become  even  more  authoritative  by  being 
mentioned  also  by  Galen,  until  even  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  it  still  appeared  in  treatises  on  diseases 
of  children,  although  some  of  the  writers  not  daring  to 
omit  it  own  that  it  is  never  done  nowadays,  and  even 
venture  to  question  its  utility:  tradition  dies  hard  in 
medicine. 

Soranus  has  been  credited  with  the  first  reference  to 
rickets  in  medical  writings,  and  probably  justly.  It  is 
in  Chapter  43  (77009  See  KaOl^eiv  Kal  77€pi7Tdrr](Tiv  dcr/celv)  ‘How 
the  child  should  sit  and  how  he  should  practise  walking'. 

When  the  infant  attempts  to  sit  and  stand  assistance  should  be 
given  to  his  movements.  For  when  he  wants  to  sit  up  too  soon  and 
too  much,  he  usually  becomes  round-backed,  the  spine  becoming 
bent  because  the  little  body  has  no  vigour  yet:  and  when  he  is  too 
forward  in  standing  and  wanting  to  walk  the  legs  below  the  thighs 
become  distorted.  This  is  seen  happening  more  frequently  in  Rome, 
as  some  suppose  because  the  city  has  cold  waters  flowing  under  it 
and  their  bodies  are  easily  chilled,  but  as  others  say,  because  of  the 
frequent  sexual  intercourse  of  women,  or  because  they  practise  coitus 
after  drunkenness;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  due  to  their  lack  of 
experience  in  the  rearing  of  children.  For  there  is  not  sufficient 
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affection  in  these  town  women  to  make  them  supervise  every  detail 
as  do  women  of  pure  Greek  nationality.  If  no  one  supervises  the 
movements  of  infants  the  limbs  become  distorted  in  most  cases,  for 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  legs  and  the  floor  is  hard 
and  trodden  firm  and  very  generally  stone  paved:  when  therefore 
that  on  which  he  walks  is  resistant  and  the  weight  carried  is  heavy 
and  the  supporting  substance  is  soft,  necessarily  the  limbs  yield  as 
the  bones  are  not  yet  become  firm. 

So  when  he  first  begins  to  sit  he  should  be  supported  by  a  cloth 
wound  round  him,  or  be  propped  up  by  placing  beside  him  some¬ 
thing  capable  of  supporting  him,  and  it  should  not  be  for  long  at 
first.  When  he  progresses  as  far  as  crawling  and  stands  a  little, 
stand  him  beside  a  wall  by  himself,  but  for  walking  put  him  up 
against  a  wheel-chair.  In  this  way  with  the  gradual  development 
of  all  his  parts  he  will  acquire  walking. 

In  the  interesting  work  by  Dr.  Sophokles  Ghinopoulo 
■which  has  just  appeared,  Padiatrie  in  Hellas  und  Rom , 
Jena,  1930,  doubt  is  expressed  whether  Soranus  was 
referring  to  rickets ;  the  description  seems  to  fit  this 
disease  better  than  any  other,  and  Dr.  Ghinopoulo  himself 
quotes  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  rickets  at  that  period, 
mentioning  the  skeleton  of  a  child  attributed  to  the  end 
of  the  first  century  a.d.  and  now  in  the  museum  at 
Syracuse,  showing  evident  rickets.  He  refers  also  to 
Martial's  Epigram,  ii.  35,  written  probably  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Soranus,  on  the  lady  with  such  bow-legs  that 
a  drinking-horn  would  make  a  suitable  foot-bath. 

Soranus  like  his  predecessors  considers  that  so  long  as 
the  infant  is  suckled  all  diseases  requiring  internal  treat¬ 
ment  are  to  be  treated  by  remedies,  dietetic  or  otherwise, 
given  to  the  nurse.  In  Chapter  57  he  says  ‘In  general 
so  long  as  the  infant  is  fed  on  the  milk  we  prescribe  a 
regimen  to  the  nurse  appropriate  to  the  disease  of  the  infant, 
but  applications  or  poultices  or  affusions  we  use  for  the 
infant  as  may  be  required’. 

Soranus  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  method  of 
testing  the  breast  milk  by  the  behaviour  of  a  drop  of  milk 
placed  on  one’s  finger-nail.  This  continued  in  use  for 
over  1,600  years:  the  first  book  on  diseases  of  children 
written  in  English,  the  work  of  Thomas  Phaer  in  1545, 
repeats  it  in  words  which  correspond  very  closely  to 
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Soranus’  original  description:  ‘That  mylke  is  goode  that 
is  whyte  and  sweete;  and  when  ye  droppe  it  on  your  nayle 
and  do  move  your  finger,  neyther  fleteth  abrod  at  every 
stiring  nor  will  hange  faste  upon  your  naile,  when  ye 
turne  it  downeward,  but  that  whyche  is  betwene  bothe  is 
bested  It  is  repeated  even  as  late  as  1752  in  W.  Smellie’s 
Treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Midwifery . 

Soranus  says  nothing  to  imply  that  this  test  was  his 
own  invention,  indeed  his  routine  matter-of-fact  way  of 
introducing  it  rather  suggests  that  he  is  repeating  an 
already  recognized  method.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
writer  after  writer  subsequently  mentions  it  without  any 
mention  of  Soranus. 

"V 

It  is  I  think  probable  that,  although  the  writings  of 
Soranus  are  the  earliest  extant  in  which  diseases  of  children 
and  the  care  of  children  receive  full  and  separate  considera¬ 
tion,  there  had  been  earlier  writings  on  this  subject  which 
have  not  survived.  A  little  indication  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  his  concluding  chapter  on  diseases  of  children.  ‘The 
question  at  what  age  he  should  be  handed  over  to  a  tutor, 
and  what  sort  of  tutor  it  should  be,  and  in  what  behaviour 
towards  his  parents  he  should  be  trained  when  he  is  not 
being  reared  in  their  care,  and  any  question  of  that  sort, 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the  physician  but  is  a  matter 
to  be  disposed  of  by  philosophy,  so  that  contrary  to  custom 
we  shall  leave  others  to  philosophize  [over  it],  and  end 
here  our  discourse  on  the  rearing  of  children.’ 

His  Chapter  55,  irepi  (jeipidueoos  (‘On  seiriasis’)  is  the  first 
mention  of  this  affection  in  children,  but  he  himself  points 
out  that  a  physician,  Demetrius,  had  described  it  in  a 
book  ‘On  symptoms’,  and  that,  ‘It  is  nothing  but  a  burning 
fever  or  as  some  say  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the 
brain  and  meninges,  with  the  result  that  hollowness  of 
fontanelle  and  eyes  supervenes  with  pallor  and  dryness  of 
the  body  and  failure  of  appetite,  so  all  our  measures  must 
be  directed  against  inflammation.  This  affection  gets  its 
name  “seiriasis”  some  say  from  the  star  (Sirius)  because  of 
the  burning  heat,  some  from  the  hollowness  of  the  fonta¬ 
nelle  because  amongst  farmers  the  hollow  thing  into  which 
they  put  the  seed  to  keep  it  is  called  “seiros”.’ 
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Was  ‘seiriasis’  sunstroke?  was  it  meningitis?  or  was  it 
possibly  the  condition  supervening  in  infantile  diarrhoea, 
sometimes  called  in  our  own  time  ‘spurious  hydrocephalus’ 
in  which,  with  deep  sunk  fontanelle  and  hollow  eyes  and 
dry  skin,  there  are  symptoms  suggestive  of  cerebral  in¬ 
volvement  ? 

I  think  one  has  to  realize  that  the  descriptions  of  diseases 
by  ancient  writers  were  based  almost  exclusively  on  symp¬ 
toms,  so  that  only  very  loosely  can  they  be  identified  with 
diseases  as  we  know  them  corresponding  to  particular 
pathological  changes:  and  in  this  present  instance  it  is 
quite  likely  that  all  three  of  the  affections  I  have  mentioned, 
and  perhaps  others  also,  were  included  under  the  heading 
beiriasis  . 

GALEN 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Soranus  the 
city  of  Asia  which  was  chief  rival  to  Ephesus  produced  a 
physician  who  was  to  be  second  only  to  Hippocrates  in 
fame,  Claudius  Galen  ( circ .  a.d.  130— a. d.  200), 1 

Pergamum  was  fitting  place  for  the  birth  of  Galen,  for  it 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Asclepius  at  this  period. 
To  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  healing  came  patients  from 
all  parts  seeking  advice  and  cure.  It  may  be  that  the  boy 
Galen  as  he  grew  up  constantly  seeing  the  sick  and 
maimed  crowding  the  streets  of  Pergamum,  like  some 
ancient  Lourdes,  was  stirred  by  some  vague  yearning  for 
a  better  way  and  vowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  healing  art. 
The  dream  of  boyhood  seems  at  least  as  likely  as  the  dream 
of  his  father  which  tradition  asserts  was  the  cause  of  his 
turning  to  the  study  of  medicine  as  he  did  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year. 

After  studying  at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria,  he 
spent  some  years  in  his  native  city,  but  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  was  practising  and  teaching  at  Rome.  Here  he  came 
into  conflict  with  his  fellow  practitioners — a  result,  one 
may  conjecture,  of  jealousy  excited  by  his  superiority- — he 

1  The  exact  date  of  Galen’s  birth  has  recently  been  investigated  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Walshe  of  Philadelphia,  Annals  of  Med.  Hist.,  July  1929,  p.  378: 
he  places  it  in  September  a.d.  130. 
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returned  to  Pergamum  but  his  fame  had  already  become 
so  established  that  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  became  the  court  physician. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer;  he  wrote  more  than  ioo 
treatises  on  various  aspects  of  medicine,  and  retained  his 
prestige  as  an  authority  down  to  the  time  of  Harvey. 
When  the  first  President  of  our  College  of  Physicians 
translated  part  of  the  works  of  Galen  into  Latin  in  1517, 
he  was  not  indulging  a  taste  for  archaeology  but  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  accessible  to  the  ordinary  medical 
practitioner  what  was  then  an  important  text-book  of 
medicine. 

Amongst  the  parts  of  Galen  translated  by  Linacre  was 
the  7 repl  rcbv  vyieivcov  (‘De  sanitate  tuenda’)  of  which 
Lib.  i,  cap.  7,  deals  with  this  subject,  ‘How  to  preserve 
the  health  of  a  normal  infant,  and  an  answer  to  those  who 
assert  that  infants  should  have  a  drying  regimen’.  Consti¬ 
tutions  were  moist  or  dry,  warm  or  cold;  and  the  infant’s 
constitution  was  moist  and  warm.  This  was  a  reason, 
Galen  said,  for  the  moist  feeding  which  accords  with  the 
nature  of  an  infant,  ‘hence  children  fed  on  the  mother’s 
milk,  are  not  only  having  the  customary  food  but  also  the 
most  proper,  and  nature  seems  not  only  to  have  prepared 
such  nourishment  for  infants,  but  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
dowed  them  from  the  beginning  with  an  inborn  faculty 
enabling  them  to  use  it.  For  if  you  place  the  teat  in  the 
mouth  of  a  child  just  born  it  sucks  and  swallows  most 
readily.’ 

In  this  chapter  (Lib.  i,  cap.  7)  he  deals  with  the  care  of 
the  new-born  infant  much  as  Soranus  had  done,  but  less 
fully.  He  explains  the  use  of  swaddling  clothes,  which  for 
him,  as  for  his  predecessors,  and  for  ages  afterwards  were 
regarded  as  a  means  of  pressing  the  limbs  and  body  into 
good  shape.  He  mentions  salting  of  the  new-born  infant 
with  apparent  approval  as  a  method  of  hardening. 

He  gives  directions  for  the  quieting  of  infants. 

If  they  are  distressed  and  cry,  by  no  means  the  least  of  remedies 
is  the  teat  placed  in  the  mouth.  Nurses,  taught  by  experience,  have 
found  these  three  remedies  for  children:  one,  that  already  mentioned, 
the  other  two,  moderate  movement  and  singing,  by  the  use  of  which 
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they  not  only  soothe  them  but  also  induce  sleep,  Nature  signifying 
thereby  that  we  incline  to  music  and  exercise,  so  that  whoever  is 
born  with  an  aptitude  for  these  arts  will  have  the  best  prosppct  for 
mind  and  body. 

In  the  following  chapter  (Lib.  i,  cap.  8)  Galen  deals 
with  some  general  points  in  the  management  of  children, 
and  it  is  a  good  instance  of  the  intensely  practical  character 
of  most  of  his  teaching  in  spite  of  the  speculative  and 
theoretical  elements  which  make  up  much  of  Galen’s 
writings. 

Nurses  found  out  a  threefold  movement  of  infants  in  the  cradle, 
in  the  hammock,  and  in  their  own  arms;  and  here  another  matter 
arises  for  our  consideration,  whether  and  how  far  exercises  are  good 
for  children,  as  indeed  they  contribute  largely  to  the  preservation 
of  health.  Asclepiades  strongly  and  openly  condemns  exercises, 
Erasistratus  is  timid  but  really  inclines  to  Asclepiades’  view:  all 
other  physicians  praise  it  not  only  for  producing  good  condition  but 
also  for  conserving  health.  Now  there  are  three  kinds  of  exercise, 
corresponding  no  doubt  with  differences  of  movement  itself.  The 
movement  may  be  self-produced,  it  may  be  produced  by  some  one 
else,  or  by  medical  direction.  The  third  variety  is  not  adapted  to  the 
healthy:  the  other  is  by  boating,  horse-riding,  riding  in  a  carriage, 
and,  as  already  stated,  in  cradle,  in  hammock,  in  the  arms.  The  new¬ 
born  do  not  require  as  yet  such  motion  as  occurs  in  a  carriage  or 
boat  or  on  horseback,  but  those  who  have  reached  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  may  have  gentle  movement  even  in  carriage  or  boat. 
But  when  children  have  reached  the  7th  year,  they  bear  more 
vigorous  exercise,  and  may  now  be  accustomed  to  horses. 

Children  begin  self-movement  when  they  can  crawl  and  especially 
when  they  can  walk.  But  it  is  not  good  to  compel  them  lest  their 
legs  become  bent.  Obviously  even  at  this  age  it  is  clear  how  natural 
exercise  is  to  us;  for  even  though  you  shut  children  up  you  cannot 
prevent  them  from  running  about  and  jumping  like  chickens  or 
horses  or  calves. 

Galen  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘the  normal  child  is  good  in 
every  way,  he  requires  no  correction  of  manners;  what 
is  rather  needed  is  prevention  of  corrupting’.  ‘Care  is 
needed  in  each  of  the  points  in  which  corruption  occurs: 
the  manners  are  corrupted  by  bad  habits,  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  exercise,  and  shows,  in  what  they  hear  and  in 
all  departments  of  culture’  (/ xovcnKrjs ). 
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A  man  must  have  knowledge  of  all  these  things  if  he  wishes  to 
practise  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  not  think  that  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  philosopher  alone  to  advise  with  regard  to  formation  of 
manners.  He,  the  philosopher,  has  the  health  of  the  mind  entrusted 
to  him  for  some  higher  purpose,  but  the  physician  (has  the  same 
trust)  lest  the  body  should  acquire  a  tendency  to  disease;  for  anger 
and  weeping  and  grief  and  excess  of  sorrow  and  prolonged  wakeful¬ 
ness  light  up  fevers  and  become  causes  of  various  diseases.  .  .  . 

In  little  children  whose  health  is  perfectly  good,  for  it  is  with  these 
that  our  discourse  deals,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  care  to  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  disturbance.  For  as  they  are  devoid  of  reasoning,  their  criesand 
screams  and  rushing  about  mean  that  something  is  annoying  them. 
So  we  guess  what  they  want  and  give  it  to  them  before  their 
petulance  increases  and  mind  and  body  become  more  violently 
excited.  For  whether  they  are  teething,  or  pained  in  some  part  from 
some  external  cause,  or  want  to  pass  stool  or  urine  or  to  eat  or  drink, 
they  show  constant  restless  movements  as  if  in  distress.  It  may  be 
that  they  want  warmth  when  they  are  cold,  or  cool  when  they  are 
hot,  or  they  are  in  discomfort  from  their  swaddling  bands,  for  even 
those  are  a  burden  especially  when  they  want  to  turn  from  side  to 
side  or  to  change  the  position  of  any  of  their  limbs:  nay,  even  quiet 
itself  is  no  little  burden  to  them. 

For  no  animal  likes  anything  in  excess  but  wants  it  in  moderate 
degree;  and  this  is  not  the  same  for  all,  though  relatively  speaking 
there  is  general  uniformity.  So  any  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
bringing  up  of  children  ought  to  be  good  at  discerning  what  is 
moderate  and  customary;  so  that  he  may  always  supply  this  before 
any  annoyance  disturbs  mind  and  body.  If  it  is  not  clear  what  they 
want  and  meanwhile  the  demand  is  becoming  more  urgent,  let 
things  be  put  right  by  immediately  giving  whatever  is  needed  and 
so  prevent  their  becoming  exhausted.  In  the  meantime  by  rocking 
in  the  arms  and  lullabies,  such  as  the  more  experienced  nurses  use, 
one  may  seek  to  soothe  them.  For  my  own  part  I  have  sometimes 
found  as  a  remedy  when  the  infant  was  crying  and  fretting  all  day 
and  tossing  about  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  the  nurse  at  her  wit’s 
end  and  doing  no  good  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast,  that 
by  putting  it  on  its  little  chair-utensil  if  it  happened  to  be  Nature’s 
need  that  he  was  wanting,  he  has  quieted;  but  he  has  not  quieted 
so  long  as  she  held  him  still  in  her  arms. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  his  cot  and  all  his  wrappings  were  too 
dirty  and  the  infant  himself  dirty  and  unwashed,  and  I  have  ordered 
him  to  be  bathed  and  that  she  should  change  his  napkins  for  clean 
ones,  and  when  these  things  were  done  the  infant  has  stopped 
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kicking  and  has  settled  off  in  a  long  sleep.  In  this  matter  there  is 
need  not  only  of  forethought  but  of  daily  habit. 

In  Chapter  ix  Galen  gives  directions  as  to  suckling 
and  the  characters  of  good  and  bad  milk;  he  does  not 
mention  any  method  of  testing.  This  is  not  through  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Soranus,  for  elsewhere 
Galen  mentions  Soranus,  and  in  the  chapter  quoted  above 
his  remarks  on  the  respective  functions  of  the  physician 
and  the  philosopher  sound  very  like  a  criticism  of  the 
contrary  views  expressed  by  Soranus. 

In  Chapter  x  he  gives  further  directions  as  to  feeding. 
‘She  shall  feed  the  child  only  on  milk,  but  when  he  has 
cut  his  front  teeth  it  is  well  to  accustom  him  to  more  solid 
food,  as  women  do  of  their  own  accord,  having  learnt  this 
by  experience.’  He  also  considers  the  use  in  childhood  of 
rubbing  and  baths,  both  of  which  bulked  largely  in  the 
daily  life  at  Rome  in  Galen’s  time. 

There  is  no  systematic  account  of  diseases  of  children 
amongst  Galen’s  writings,  but  he  refers  to  particular 
affections  of  children  incidentally.  For  instance,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  affections  of  the 
kidney  there  is  a  chapter  ‘On  the  causes  of  the  occurrence 
of  calculi  and  the  reason  why  they  are  wont  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  bladder  of  the  child  than  in  that  of  the 
adult’.  He  has  also  a  discourse  ‘On  an  epileptic  boy’.  It 
seems  to  be  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  father  about  his  son,  a 
schoolboy  who  suffered  with  epilepsy.  Galen  had  not 
seen  the  boy,  but  sends  very  full  directions  as  to  meals, 
school-gymnasium,  and  drug  treatment  which  consisted 
of  a  preliminary  purgation  followed  by  dosing  with  squills 
carefully  prepared  by  six  weeks’  maceration  and  mixing 
with  honey. 
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THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  PERIOD  ( Continued ) 

ORIBASIUS  :  AETIUS  :  PAULUS  AEGINETA 

MORE  than  a  century  elapsed  after  Galen  before 
another  physician  arose  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  he  also  was  from  Pergamum,  Oribasius 
(a.d.  325-403). 

Like  Galen,  Oribasius  left  his  native  city  for  Rome  and 
became  court-physician  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
‘Julian  the  apostate’,  and  again,  like  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  he  fell  out  of  favour  at  Rome,  and  was  ban¬ 
ished  by  Julian’s  successor,  Valentinian  II ;  but  he  returned 
after  a  six  years’  absence,  having  gained  such  fame  in  his 
exile  that  he  was  invited  back  to  Rome. 

According  to  his  biographer  Eunapius,  he  was  the 
greatest  scholar  and  physician  of  his  time,  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm  and  a  favourite  in  society. 

Oribasius,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  wrote 
a  complete  work  on  Medicine  in  seventy  books.  This 
bulky  treatise  has  not  survived,  but  he  wrote  what  he 
calls  a  ‘Synopsis’  of  it  for  his  son  Eustathius,  and  in  the 
preface  says  of  his  larger  work:  ‘At  the  bidding  of  Julian 
the  Most  August  Emperor,  that  I  should  compile  from  the 
best  physicians  what  was  serviceable  and  necessary  to  the 
obtaining  of  health,  I  gladly  made  the  compilation,  in 
seventy  books.’  It  is  evident  therefore  that  he  claims  no 
originality. 

He  wrote  also  a  short  discourse  on  Medicine,  a  sort 
of  homely  medical  guide  for  his  friend  and  biographer 
Eunapius,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  also 
the  story  of  his  life  in  Eunapius’  Bioi  ^lXogoc/xjov  kcll  go^igtojv^ 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  Oribasius  ‘attained  the  summit  of 
the  healing  art  and  copied  the  god  (Asclepius)  of  his  native 
place,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  human  being  to  arrive  at 
a  copy  of  the  divine’. 

Oribasius  seems  to  have  written  another  work,  entitled 
EvTTopLGTa ,  i.e.  ‘easily  prepared’  (medicines):  which  has 
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disappeared.  He  was  evidently  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  imparted  to 
him  the  reasons  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

In  the  treatise  addressed  to  Eunapius  the  first  chapter  is 
llepl  iraihiov  rpo^s  (‘On  the  feeding  of  an  infant’):  it  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  diet  of  the  nurse  and  her 
regimen,  with  regard  to  which  it  contains  a  sound  piece 
of  advice  which  had  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  previous 
writers  known  to  us,  viz.  that  a  wet  nurse  should  be  given 
occupation  apart  from  her  suckling  duties;  ‘For  work 
let  her  walk  in  various  directions  and  spin  and  winnow  and 
draw  up  water  in  a  pail’:  there  was,  however,  contained  in 
this  advice  not  merely  the  sound  opinion  that  for  these 
women  wholesome  occupation  tends  to  promote  good 
suckling,  but  also  the  less  well  founded  idea  that  any 
exercise  which  brought  into  play  movements  of  the  chest 
and  shoulders  would  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk  in  the 
breasts:  this  reappears  in  writers  during  many  succeed¬ 
ing  centuries. 

The  extent  to  which  he  deals  with  affections  of  children 
can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Lib.  v: 

On  the  feeding  of  an  infant. 

The  qualities  of  a  wet-nurse. 

On  milk. 

The  correction  of  milk. 

The  management  of  an  infant. 

On  rashes  which  occur  in  an  infant. 

On  cough  in  an  infant,  and  coryza. 

On  itching. 

On  teething. 

On  aphthae. 

On  excoriation  of  the  thighs. 

On  running  of  the  ears. 

On  seiriasis  [inflammation  of  the  brain]. 

Regimen  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

It  is  less  full  than  that  of  Soranus,  but  as  it  is  only  a 
synopsis  of  the  larger  work  one  may  presume  that  Ori- 
basius  gave  more  detail  in  his  magnum  opus. 

Chapter  ii,  ‘Concerning  a  wet-nurse’,  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  his  style. 
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One  should  select  a  nurse  who  has  no  disease  of  any  sort,  not  too 
young  and  not  too  old.  The  youngest  should  be  25  years  old,  the 
oldest  35  years,  and  she  should  have  a  broad  chest,  large  breasts,  and 
nipples  which  are  not  shut  off  and  retracted.  The  rest  of  her  body 
should  not  be  excessively  fat  nor  over  lean.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  child  that  the  nurse  should  have  been  delivered  not  long  ago 
and  preferably  of  a  male  child.  Let  her  avoid  things  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  drying,  and  salt  things,  and  things  which  are  pungent  and 
astringent,  and  sharp  and  bitter  and  very  heating  things,  and  those 
that  have  a  particularly  unpleasant  odour  and  strong  savours  and 
seasoning  and  other  pungent  things.  The  nurse  should  also  abstain 
from  venery  and  should  do  work  with  the  hands  and  shoulders,  so 
she  should  grind  and  weave  and  walk  about  with  the  child  in  her 
arms.  She  should  carry  the  infant  in  the  arms  up  to  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months. 

Oribasius  adds  to  the  nail  test  for  milk  a  more  elaborate 
one,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  and  is  repeated  by 
subsequent  writers. 

Lib.  v,  Chapter  3,  ‘On  the  milk  of  the  wet-nursed 

The  best  milk  is  that  which  maintains  an  even  level  in  con¬ 
sistency  and  bulk  and  colour,  smell,  and  taste.  It  is  a  good  thing  also 
to  let  it  drop  on  the  nail  of  the  big  (middle)  finger  and  look  at  it 
in  a  strong  light;  if  when  the  nail  is  sloped  downwards  it  runs  off 
neither  quickly  nor  slowly,  it  is  good.  You  can  test  it  also  in  this 
way:  pour  an  eighth  part  of  the  milk  into  a  glass  vessel,  add  rennet 
in  proportion  and  stir  with  the  fingers,  then  leave  it  to  set  and  see 
whether  the  curd  is  less  than  the  whey,  for  such  milk  is  no  good, 
and  the  reverse  is  indigestible:  the  best  is  that  which  contains  both 
in  equal  proportions. 

In  his  treatise  addressed  to  Eunapius  there  is  a  short 
section,  ‘On  teething  babies’: 

If  they  are  in  pain,  smear  [the  gums]  with  dog’s  milk  or  with 
hare’s  brain ;  this  works  also  if  eaten.  But  if  a  tooth  is  coming  through 
with  difficulty,  smear  cyperus  with  butter  and  oil-of-lilies  over  the 
part  where  it  is  erupting. 

I  have  quoted  this  little  section  on  teething  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  of  hare’s  brain  to  facilitate  teething. 
As  early  as  Soranus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  a.d.,  the  hare’s  brain  figures  as  a  valuable  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  gums  of  the  teething  infant.  There  is  scarcely 
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a  writer  on  diseases  of  children  from  the  second 
century  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  who  does  not 
mention  hare’s  brain  for  this  purpose.  Generally  it  is 
advised  as  an  application  to  the  gums,  but  some  writers 
advise  that  it  should  be  given  internally,  and,  as  seen  above, 
Oribasius  says  it  is  effective  either  way;  if  he  had  only  said 
‘equally  effective’,  we  could  have  endorsed  his  statement! 
How  the  absurd  idea  arose  that  a  hare’s  brain  had  any 
value  for  dentition  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  the 
fact  that  for  1,400  years  such  teaching  could  be  accepted 
unquestioningly  by  our  profession  may  well  keep  us 
humble  and  stimulate  us  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  remedies,  handed  on  by  tradition  in  our  text-books 
to-day,  which  are  equally  futile. 

AETIUS 

The  next  writer  to  deal  with  diseases  of  children  after 
Oribasius  was  Aetius,  who  flourished  sometime  in  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  Born  at  Amidis  on  the  Tigris  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  he  became  sufficiently  eminent  in  medicine  to 
be  physician  to  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine  to  profess 
Christianity.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine,  included  in 
which  is  an  account  of  the  care  of  children  and  their 
diseases.  He  evidently  regarded  Galen  as  the  great 
authority.  In  Lib.  iv  of  his  treatise  his  first  chapter  of 
those  dealing  with  diseases  of  children  is  taken  wholesale 
from  Galen,  ‘On  the  preservation  of  health’.  The  list  of 
subjects  in  the  twenty-six  chapters  on  children  cover 
those  considered  by  previous  writers,  but  there  are  some 
additions,  notably  Cap.  vii,  ‘For  infants  who  snore’; 
Cap.  viii,  ‘For  interrupted  cry  (hiccough)  of  infants’; 
Cap.  x,  ‘On  inflammation  of  the  eyes’;  Cap.  xi,  ‘For 
opacities  of  the  eyes  in  children’;  Cap.  xiv,  ‘To  make 
children  sweat  in  fever’;  Cap.  xvi,  ‘To  get  rid  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  spine’;  Cap.  xvii,  ‘For  repeated  sneezing  of 
infants  and  catarrh’;  Cap.  xxii,  ‘For  the  ulcer  called 
meliceris  from  its  likeness  to  the  fluid  of  honey,  also 
called  Dulce,  and  in  Syriac  Sanala’;  Cap.  xxiii,  ‘For  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  fundament  in  infants’ ;  Cap.  xxv,  ‘For  projection 
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of  the  navel  in  children’;  Cap.  xxvi,  ‘For  hairiness  in 
children’. 

For  teething  he  recommends  the  usual  hare’s  brain,  but 
to  be  given  in  the  food  boiled  or  roast,  otherwise  lamb’s 
brain.  He  evidently  feels  that  some  sort  of  reason  is 
needed;  for  he  remarks  briefly  ‘for  by  its  nature  it  assists’. 
This  was  a  favourite  and  certainly  an  easy  method  of 
explaining  the  unexplainable  in  therapeutics  during 
many  succeeding  centuries,  for  instance,  it  explained  the 
value  of  charms  which  Aetius  is  the  first  to  mention  in 
connexion  with  teething;  he  advises  the  root  of  colocynth 
hung  on  the  child  in  a  gold  or  silver  case,  or  bramble-root, 
or  the  tooth  of  a  viper,  especially  of  a  male  viper,  set  in 
gold,  or  a  green  jasper  suspended  on  the  neck  so  as  to 
hang  down  over  the  stomach.  In  some  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  writers  the  mention  of  these  charms  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanation  like  that  given  by  Aetius,  their 
efficacy  is  due  to  some  natural  inherent  property. 

Aetius  is  the  first  to  include  hiccough  amongst  the 
affections  of  childhood;  both  hiccough  and  sneezing  still 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  treatises  on  children  when 
Phaer  wrote  his  Boke  of  Children  in  1545. 

What  is  meant  by  Meliceris  is  not  clear,  the  explanation 
in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  on  it  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  Favus. 

‘Hairiness  in  children’  had  not  appeared  in  any  previous 
writer:  ‘Owing’,  he  says,  ‘to  the  accumulation  under  the 
skin  of  certain  thickish  and  murky  waste  products, 
growth  of  hair  occurs,  and  infants  become  too  hairy. 
Burn  dried  figs  and  crush  them,  and  with  the  powder  rub 
the  part  overgrown  with  hair.’ 

PAULUS  AEGINETA 

About  a  century  after  Aetius  came  another  writer  who,  like 
Soranus,  wrote  chiefly  on  midwifery,  Paulus  of  Aegina. 
Paulus  Aegineta,  as  he  is  commonly  called  (seventh 
century),  devoted  a  small  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the 
child  and  its  diseases. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  and 
travelled  much,  very  little  is  known  about  Paulus  Aegineta, 
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even  his  date  is  so  uncertain  that  some  have  placed  him 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  whilst  Freind,  who  has  been 
followed  by  later  writers,  puts  him  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  his  preface  he  says:  ‘In  this  epitome  I  have  made  a 
compilation  from  the  ancient  writers,  I  have  not  presented 
productions  of  my  own  except  in  a  few  matters,  things 
which  in  actual  practice  of  the  art  I  have  seen  and  tried/ 
He  says  he  has  drawn  on  several  of  the  famous  physicians 
but  especially  Oribasius.  His  fourteen  sections  on  children 
and  their  diseases  are  to  a  large  extent  based  on  Oribasius, 
indeed  parts  are  actually  verbatim  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  that  physician.  Apart  from  the  portion 
devoted  especially  to  this  subject,  there  are  incidental 
references  elsewhere  in  his  treatise  to  disease  in  children. 
In  Lib.  iii,  cap.  13,  in  describing  epilepsy  he  mentions 
its  occurrence  in  the  new-born  and  in  older  children  and 
adolescents,  and  gives  reasons  why  it  tends  to  cease 
spontaneously  in  children,  so  that  ‘when  the  patient  is  an 
infant  nothing  need  be  done  for  it’. 

In  Lib.  vi.  3  he  has  a  section  on  hydrocephalus  with 
reference  to  children,  and  although  he  does  not  include 
enuresis  in  the  part  of  his  treatise  which  deals  specially 
with  children,  he  recognized  that  it  is  an  affection  chiefly, 
of  childhood,  for  in  Lib.  ii.  45,  he  mentions  this  when 
considering  enuresis.  He  is  credited  with  making  the  first 
mention  of  rhubarb  as  an  aperient. 

Paulus  Aegineta  is  much  quoted  by  the  Renaissance 
writers  on  diseases  of  children,  but  he  added  little  or 
nothing  to  what  was  already  known.  With  Paulus 
Aegineta  closes  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  medicine 
so  far  as  paediatrics  are  concerned:  it  was  followed  after 
an  interval  of  about  100  years  by  the  Arabian  School. 
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THE  ARABIAN  SCHOOL 
RHAZES 

R HAZES  (a.d.  850-932),  or  to  give  him  his  full  name, 
-  Abu  Beer  Mohammed  ibn  Zacariya  Arrazi,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  was  also  the  first 
to  devote  an  entire  treatise  to  diseases  of  children. 

He  was  born  in  the  Persian  province  of  Khorasan, 
studied  at  Baghdad,  and  after  practising  a  while  in  his 
native  town  became  a  teacher  at  Baghdad.  Thence  he  went 
to  the  court  of  Al-Mansur  in  Khorasan,  where  he  wrote  a 
work  on  medicine,  and  also  one  on  alchemy  which  proved 
his  undoing,  for  the  Prince  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
ordered  Rhazes  to  repeat  some  of  the  experiments  in  his 
presence  and  when  they  failed,  thrashed  him  and  dis¬ 
missed  him. 

He  was  called  ‘the  Galen  of  his  time’  and  his  writings 
were  still  quoted  as  authoritative  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  importance  attached  to  his  work  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  his  were  amongst  the  earlier  medical  books 
to  be  printed.  The  earliest  had  been  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Messue,  whose  writings  were  printed  in  1471. 
Celsus’  De  Medicina  was  printed  in  1478  ;  Rhazes’  medical 
writings  were  printed  in  1481. 

His  little  treatise  on  children,  in  the  Latin  translation 
from  which  my  extracts  are  taken  (printed  at  Venice, 
1513),  consists  of  the  following  chapters: 

(1)  De  Sabasato  puerorum. 

(2)  De  favositate  puerorum. 

(3)  De  magnitudine  capitis  puerorum. 

(4)  De  inflatione  ventris  puerorum. 

(5)  De  sternutatione  puerorum. 

(6)  De  vigiliis  puerorum. 

(7)  De  epilepsia  puerorum. 

(8)  De  quadam  passione  quae  dicitur  mater  puerorum. 

(9)  De  sanie  aurium  puerorum. 

(10)  De  veneno  fluente  de  aure. 
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(i  i)  De  morbis  oculorum  in  pueris. 

(12)  De  obliquitate  visus. 

(13)  De  morbis  dentium. 

(14)  De  pustulis  quae  accidunt  in  ore  puerorum. 

(15)  De  vomitu  in  pueris. 

(16)  De  fluxu  ventris  puerorum. 

(17)  De  constipatione  puerorum. 

(18)  De  tussi  puerorum. 

(19)  De  pruritu  et  vesicis  puerorum. 

(20)  De  lumbricis  puerorum. 

(21)  De  crepatura  puerorum. 

(22)  De  lapide  in  vesicis  puerorum. 

(23)  De  relaxatione  puerorum. 

No  place  is  given  to  the  care  and  nursing  of  infants  as 
in  all  the  previous  writers,  some  of  whose  treatises  are 
little  more  than  works  on  infant  hygiene:  Rhazes  deals 
only  with  the  diseases  of  children. 

In  this  work  there  appears  the  first  mention  of  ‘Mater 
puerorum’,  a  term  introduced  by  the  Arabian  physicians; 
it  is  used  by  many  subsequent  writers  and  not  always 
with  the  same  meaning.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Rosa 
Anglica  by  John  of  Gaddesden  (a.d.  1361)  and  by  many 
writers  on  diseases  of  children  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  It  appears  also  in  the  English  version 
of  The  Byrth  of  Mankinde  by  Richard  Jonas  (1540),  where 
a  section  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Rhazes  appears 
(fol.  53)  under  the  heading  ‘Agaynst  the  Mother’. 

‘Mater  puerorum’  in  Arabian  medicine  perhaps  signified 
a  convulsion  as  opposed  to  epilepsy;  in  some  subsequent 
writers  it  is  given  as  a  synonym  for  epilepsy,  in  some  it 
is  identified  with  night  terrors. 

Rhazes  own  description  of  it  is  as  follows: 

On  a  certain  affection  which  is  called  ‘the  Mother  in  Children’. 

This  infirmity  happens  frequently  in  children  at  their  earliest 
age,  and  the  symptom  of  it  is  loud  crying,  much  terror  during 
sleep,  and  wakefulness.  Temperature  is  increased,  and  out  of  the 
mouth  comes  a  stinking  odour.  The  cause  of  this  illness  is  the  taking 
of  more  milk  than  he  can  digest  and  the  cure  of  it  lies  in  correction 
of  the  milk  and  let  there  be  given  him  Diamuscum,  the  sixth  part 
of  a  drachm  daily,  and  the  chief  remedy  in  this  is  Theriaca  Magna 
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Although  Rhazes  does  not  mention  here  any  convulsive 
symptom,  he  places  this  chapter  immediately  after  that  on 
epilepsy,  and  it  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  his  work  on 
general  medicine,  the  ‘Liber  continens  Artem  Medicinae’, 
that  he  himself  regarded  it  as  closely  akin  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  epilepsy.  Rhazes  refers  in  this  work  incidentally  to 
various  affections  of  children  which  are  described  again 
in  his  treatise  on  children,  and  amongst  these  references 
is  a  chapter  in  Lib.  i,  cap.  5,  ‘De  mater  puerorum’. 

Georgius  said,  the  disease  which  is  called  ‘the  Mother  in  Children’ 
is  a  convulsion  (spasmus)  coming  on  with  fever,  acute,  burnt  up, 
parched,  dried,  arising  out  of  various  humours.  And  the  urine  in 
this  disease  appears  white;  children  recover  from  this  disease  through 
various  humours  appearing  in  their  nerves.  If  any  severe  symptom 
of  this  disease  happens  in  those  who  are  one  year  old,  they  do  not 
recover  from  it.  .  .  .  And  Hippocrates  said  in  the  book  he  produced 
on  the  Sacred  Disease  (epilepsy)  that  this  affection  happens  from 
humour  soaking  the  brain,  &c. 

From  which  it  is  clear  not  only  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
same  affection  described  by  Hippocrates  in  his  IJepl  Uprjs 
vovcrovy  viz.  epilepsy — for  Hippocrates  makes  no  mention 
of  ‘Mother  in  Children’,  but  also  that  although  in  Rhazes 
we  have  the  earliest  mention  of  this  term,  he  was  not  the 
first  to  use  it,  for  it  had  been  used  by  Georgius  Bectishua, 
a  learned  Indian  physician,  according  to  Freind,  who  lived 
at  Naishapur. 

Later  writers  evidently  took  it  to  be  a  convulsive  dis¬ 
order.  In  the  Byrth  of  Mankind e,  the  paragraph  ‘Agaynst 
the  Mother’  begins,  ‘Sometymes  chyldren  have  a  deseace 
which  is  called  the  Mother,  and  is  in  maner  a  spyce  of  the 
fallynge  sycknesse’.  The  German  writer  Wittichius,  in 
1 596  in  his  book  On  the  Treatment  of  Infantile  Ailments ,  has 
a  chapter  ‘Von  Kindersmutter  oder  viel  mehr  Stiffmutter. 
Nachtschrecken  oder  schrecklichen  Treumen  unnd  Furcht 
bei  Kinder’,  in  which  he  says:  ‘Physicians  write  that  fearful 
dreams,  so  they  call  night-terrors  or  Children’s  Mother, 
affect  children  at  night.  .  .  .  This  affection  has  a  great 
affinity  to  the  falling  sickness,  indeed  one  may  conclude 
that  the  child  who  is  attacked  by  this  is  very  prone  to  the 
other.’  His  little  witticism,  in  modern  spelling  ‘viel  mehr 
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Stiefmutter’  (stepmother),  is  not  quite  original ;  at  least  one 
writer  before  him  had  suggested  that  ‘noverca’  would  be  a 
more  suitable  name  than  ‘mater’  for  this  affection. 

Mercurialis  in  his  treatise  on  children,  in  1583,  makes 
no  distinction  between  epilepsy  and  mater  puerorum, 
which  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  epilepsy. 
Toletus  (1538)  in  his  commentary  on  Bagellardus  says: 
‘There  are  three  disorders  which  have  a  certain  amount  in 
common,  epilepsy,  spasms,  and  mater  puerorum,  these 
differ  only  by  so  much  more  or  so  much  less,’  i.e.  in  degree. 

Austrius  Rubeaquensis  (1540),  who  produced  a  modi¬ 
fied  version  of  Roelans’  treatise,  has  a  chapter  headed 
‘Epilepsia,  Graecis;  morbus  comitialis,  Latinis;  mater 
puerorum,  vulgo;  regius  ac  divinus,  Aristoteli’:  so  that, 
like  his  successor  Mercurialis,  he  regarded  it  as  a  synonym 
for  epilepsy;  but  the  point  of  interest  in  his  heading  is 
the  ‘vulgo’,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Arabian 
term  had  become  a  popular  one  at  any  rate  in  Alsace  where 
he  lived. 

Did  it  become  a  popular  term  in  England?  John  of 
Gaddesden  mentions  it;  but  only  as  a  name  used  for 
epilepsy  by  Avicenna.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  earliest  writers  in  English  on  diseases  of  children, 
Phaer,  or  Pemel,  or  ‘J.  S.’. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  London 
as  late  as  1686,  amongst  the  causes  of  death,  a  heading 
‘Mother’.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  age  or  sex 
at  that  time,  and  it  seems  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
this  heading  relates  to  women  rather  than  children  (vide 
John  Gaunt,  Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality ,  1676).  It  was  not  a  common  cause  of 
death;  some  years  it  does  not  appear;  and  rarely  are  there 
more  than  three  deaths  from  it  in  any  one  year,  giving  at 
most  a  proportion  of  about  1  in  5,000. 

But  even  if  it  does  relate  to  women,  it  throws,  I  think, 
some  light  upon  the  use  of  the  term  in  regard  to  children. 
As  Raynaldes  says  in  the  Byrth  of  Mankynde ,  ‘These  thre 
woordes  the  matrix,  the  mother,  and  the  wombe  do 
sygnyfie  but  one  thyng’;  and  it  was  the  rising  of  the 
‘mother’  which  was  supposed  to  produce  hysterical 
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attacks.  Laurence  Andrew  (1527),  in  his  translation  of 
Braunschweig’s  Vertuose  Boke  of  distyllacion ,  talks  of 
‘women  whose  moder  doth  ronne  upwarde  to  the  harte’, 
and  it  was  King  Lear  who  said  (Act  11,  sc.  iv), 

O!  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart; 

Hysterica  passio!  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow! 

In  short,  the  term  ‘Mother’  by  itself  came  to  mean  what 
we  know  as  the  globus  hystericus,  and  then  a  hysterical 
‘fit’  of  any  sort.  ‘They  do  use  for  the  Accident  of  the 
Mother  to  burn  Feathers  .  .  .  and  by  these  Ill  smels  the 
Rising  of  the  Mother  is  put  down’,  so  Bacon  ( Sylva 
Sylvarum ,  par.  9 35)  wrote  in  1626. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  regard  to 
children  arose  from  the  supposed  similarity  of  some 
nervous  attacks  in  children  to  the  hysterical  attacks  in 
women  ?  and  indeed  a  night-terror  might  well  suggest 
such  a  similarity,  and  hysterical  fits  are  not  unknown  in 
children.  In  short,  ‘Mater  puerorum’  should  be  translated 
‘  “The  Mother’’,  in  children’,  which  gives  its  real  mean¬ 
ing;  whereas  ‘Children’s  Mother’,  or  ‘Mother  of 
Children’,  and  still  more  ‘Mistress  of  Children’,  as  it  has 
been  translated,  are  misleading. 

The  chapter  on  teething  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
the  Arabian  Physicians  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers, 
especially  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates  : 

On  affections  of  the  teeth. 

Concerning  the  ailments  which  happen  to  children  about  the 
appearing  of  the  teeth,  Galen  said,  when  the  teeth  are  coming,  often 
their  coming  is  easy  and  of  little  distress,  but  then  the  teeth  will  be 
weaker;  when  their  coming  is  slower,  the  distress  will  be  more 
severe,  but  the  teeth  will  be  stronger  and  hard;  and  if  teething  begin 
in  the  spring  they  come  at  once  and  without  distress,  and  the  reverse 
if  it  is  in  winter,  but  then  the  gums  will  not  swell:  and  if  it  happens 
in  summer,  they  have  little  distress,  and  there  happens  to  them  at 
this  time  often  swelling  in  the  jaws  and  gums  and  glands,  and  prick¬ 
ings  in  the  ears  and  discharge  of  blood  and  poisonous  material,  and 
there  happen  to  some,  perhaps,  fever  and  flux  of  the  belly  or  con¬ 
stipation.  And  the  treatment  of  it,  when  the  gum  is  swollen,  is  that 
the  gum  should  be  rubbed  a  little  with  the  finger,  and  afterwards 
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with  oil  or  hen’s  fat  or  hare’s  brain  or  dog’s  milk;  and  apply  to  the 
child’s  head  water  in  which  there  have  been  boiled  camomile  and 
dill,  and  put  plasters  which  have  a  dispersing  effect  on  his  jaws;  and 
if  the  pain  in  the  part  increases  after  this,  take  butter  and  oil  of 
laurels,  mix  together  and  apply  over  the  part;  or  take  cow’s  butter 
and  marrow  from  the  thigh,  and  apply;  and  if  the  points  of  the  teeth 
have  appeared,  put  over  the  whole  head  and  neck  clean  wool,  and 
let  some  tepid  water  be  sprinkled  on  the  wool  each  day.  If  diarrhoea 
occurs  it  will  be  treated  on  the  lines  we  shall  mention. 


VII 

THE  ARABIAN  SCHOOL  ( Continued ) 
AVICENNA  :  AVERROES 

OF  all  the  Arabian  physicians  none  was  more  famous 
than  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina),  and  none  more  frequently 
quoted  by  the  early  English  writers  on  medicine. 

Born  in  a.d.  980,  he  was  already  familiar  with  many 
learned  books  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  at  sixteen  he 
was  called  as  physician  in  consultation  to  the  Sultan  Ben 
Mansur,  and  as  a  result  appointed  his  body-physician. 
This  gave  him  access  to  the  fine  library  which  the  Sultan 
possessed,  and  Avicenna  added  so  greatly  to  his  reputation 
for  learning  that  when  the  library  soon  afterwards  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  his  enemies  suggested  that  he  had  set  it 
on  fire  to  prevent  any  one  from  equalling  him  in  learning. 
Later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Vizier  of  Hemadan, 
and  eventually  settled  at  Ispahan.  He  wrote  not  only  on 
medicine  but  on  philosophy,  philology,  and  astronomy. 
His  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his  medical  works,  which 
became  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  ‘prince  of  physicians’. 

In  his  Canticum  de  Median  a,  part  ii,  par.  85  et  seq.,  he 
deals  with  the  care  of  infants  in  three  sections:  ‘The 
regimen  of  the  infant;  and  first,  in  his  mother’s  womb’, 
then  ‘The  choice  of  a  wet-nurse’,  and  lastly  ‘The  regimen 
of  the  infant  in  what  concerns  himself’. 

The  general  principle  of  antenatal  care  is  recognized 
in  the  first  of  these  sections.  It  begins:  ‘Let  care  be  taken 
of  the  infant  in  his  mother’s  womb,  that  no  harm  happen 
to  his  body  ...  let  the  mother’s  blood  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  let  the  excess  of  it,  out  of  which  the  infant  is  formed, 
be  kept  pure.’ 

In  Avicenna,  as  in  all  the  writers  I  have  mentioned,  the 
choice  of  a  wet-nurse  is  an  essential  part  of  the  care  of  an 
infant.  Cow’s  milk  did  not  come  into  use  for  infant  feed¬ 
ing  until  centuries  later,  so  that  failing  the  mother  the 
alternative  was  a  wet-nurse,  and  although  almost  every 
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writer  on  the  subject  points  out  the  desirability  of  maternal 
suckling,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  wet-nurses  were  a  common 
resource;  indeed,  Avicenna,  like  some  of  his  predecessors, 
considers  that  ‘it  will  be  more  prudent  at  the  start  that 
some  other  woman  and  not  the  mother  should  suckle  until 
the  mother  has  been  restored  to  her  former  condition’ 
( Canonis  Medicinae  i.  i). 

In  his  third  section  ( Canticum ,  98-108)  he  gives  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  swaddling,  feeding,  and  training,  and  a  caution, 
‘beware  that  no  opening  of  a  vein  be  done,  and  no  purging 
by  drug,  until  he  is  found  to  have  reached  puberty’. 

One  seems  to  see  the  early  days  of  the  opium-containing 
soothing  syrups,  now  happily  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  in 
Avicenna’s  direction,  ‘If  trouble  is  to  be  kept  away  from 
the  sleep-time,  mix  some  poppy  for  him  in  his  food.’ 
There  is  also  a  homely  little  piece  of  advice  which  has  not 
appeared  in  the  earlier  writers,  ‘In  his  waking  time  put 
him  in  the  light  that  he  may  see  the  stars  and  sky,  and  shew 
him  sometimes  various  colours  that  so  you  may  accustom 
him  to  the  use  of  his  eyes.’  ‘Speak  to  him  with  a  loud 
voice  while  you  are  looking  after  him  so  that  you  may 
accustom  him  to  speech.’ 

The  Canticum  consists  of  short  sentences  or  paragraphs, 
each  numbered,  somewhat  like  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  each  of  the  four  quotations  just  given  are  separate 
items  in  the  Canticum.  Some  of  them  are  brief,  even  to 
obscurity. 

In  the  Canonis  Medicinae  there  is  a  much  fuller  and 
more  consecutive  account,  indeed,  the  first  four  chapters 
of  Lib.  i  cover  the  whole  field  of  infant  care  and  infants’ 
diseases,  and  are  as  full  as  some  of  the  special  treatises  on 
children  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  His  account  of  the  management  of  breast 
feeding,  though  it  contains  much  which  is  obviously  taken 
from  Galen,  Hippocra-tes,  and  Soranus,  is  particularly  full. 
He  mentions  two  tests  of  milk,  that  of  Soranus,  and  the 
second  as  given  by  Oribasius,  except  that  for  curdling  the 
milk  myrrh  is  used  instead  of  rennet:  he  also  gives  a  long 
list  of  things  supposed  to  promote  the  flow  of  milk.  One 
might  almost  think  that  Avicenna  anticipated  some  of  the 
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endocrine  follies  of  to-day,  when  he  says:  ‘Some  have 
reported  that  the  teats  of  sheep  and  goats,  particularly, 
eaten  with  their  milk  in  them,  have  a  notable  effect  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  and  this  either  on  account  of  similarity  of  sub¬ 
stance  or  of  some  obscure  quality.’  The  value  of  massage  of 
the  breasts  is  recognized :  ‘Frequent  squeezing  of  the  breasts 
produces  a  flow  of  milk.’  In  some  of  his  recipes  he  prob¬ 
ably  fell  into  an  error  which  figures  largely  in  the  thera¬ 
peutics  of  all  times,  attributing  the  apparent  effect  of  a 
medicine  to  various  ingredients  in  it,  when  any  virtue  the 
mixture  may  have  had  was  due  only  to  the  water  or 
vehicle  in  which  they  were  given:  for  instance,  he  goes  on 
to  mention  for  the  increase  of  milk: 

Others  recommend  a  drachm  of  dried  bore-worms  or  earth-worms 
in  barley  water,  taken  for  several  days,  and  say  they  have  found  it 
most  efficient.  A  similar  effect  comes  from  the  head  of  flying-fish 
steeped  in  Dill  water.  Among  things  which  increase  milk  is  this: 
take  an  ounce  of  cow-milk  butter,  put  it  in  a  cyathus  of  undiluted 
wine  and  drink  it;  or  take  sesame  ground  in  a  mill,  mix  with  wine, 
pour  it  through  a  sieve  and  drink,  &c. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  Lib.  i  of  the  Canonis 
Medicinae  he  deals  with  the  diseases  of  the  infant,  first 
premising  that  ‘the  most  important  and  chief  principle  in 
the  treatment  of  infants  is  to  have  a  care  for  the  wet-nurse’. 
The  unfortunate  wet-nurse  was  made  the  scapegoat  for 
the  infant’s  illnesses:  the  infant  must  not  be  bled,  but  the 
nurse  could  and  should  be  bled  or  cupped  in  its  stead,  and 
was  to  be  dieted  in  whatever  way  might  seem  suited  to 
the  infant’s  particular  trouble.  The  diseases  considered 
are: 

Swelling  of  the  gums  in  dentition. 

Flux  of  the  belly. 

Constipation. 

Convulsions. 

Tetanus. 

Cough  and  catarrh. 

Difficulty  of  breathing. 

Aphthae. 

Running  from  the  ears,  and  ear-ache. 

Seiriasis. 
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Hydrocephalus. 

Swelling  of  the  eyes:  opacities:  falling  of  the  eyelashes. 

F  ever. 

Pain  in  the  belly. 

F requent  sneezing. 

Pustules  on  the  body. 

Protrusion  of  the  navel  and  inguinal  hernia. 

Watchings:  much  crying. 

Hiccough:  vomiting:  weak  digestion. 

Terrifying  dreams. 

Inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Distension  of  the  head  with  air. 

Falling  of  the  bowel. 

Tenesmus. 

Worms. 

Intertrigo  of  the  thighs. 

Avicenna’s  account  of  each  disease  hardly  amounts  to 
more  than  a  statement  of  its  occurrence:  he  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  treatment;  for  instance,  the  section  on 
diarrhoea  is  as  follows: 

There  happens  also  to  infants  a  flux  of  the  belly,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption  of  teeth,  which  some  affirm  happens  because  the 
infant  swallows  with  the  milk  in  sucking,  a  salt  and  sanious  humor 
excreted  from  the  gums.  But  it  may  come  from  another  source,  to 
wit,  nature  being  occupied  in  the  manufacture  and  formation  of  the 
part,  does  not  properly  complete  digestion,  and  pain  also  damages 
this,  for  pain,  more  than  anything,  prevents  digestion  in  feeble 
bodies.  Further,  this  flux,  if  it  is  slight,  does  not  need  much  treat¬ 
ment,  but  if  there  is  fear  of  its  becoming  excessive,  help  must  be 
given  by  applying  to  the  belly  fomentations  of  rose-seed  or  parsley 
seed  or  anise  or  cumin,  or  a  poultice  may  be  laid  on  the  belly  of 
cumin  and  roses  steeped  in  vinegar  or  of  millet  boiled  with  a  little 
vinegar.  If  no  good  is  done  by  these,  let  him  drink  five  grains  of 
kid’s  rennet  in  cold  water,  only  one  must  keep  watching  and  taking 
careful  precautions  that  the  milk  in  his  stomach  may  not  be  curdled 
by  this,  and  so  on  that  day  instead  of  the  milk  let  him  take  something 
else  to  eat,  for  instance,  suck  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  the  crumb  of 
bread  soaked  in  water,  or  some  pearl  barley  soaked  in  water. 

Of  ulceration  in  the  mouth  he  says: 

Often  they  [infants]  are  troubled  with  certain  little  ulcers  which 
are  called  aphthae,  for  the  inner  lining  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is 
so  soft  that  it  cannot  bear  even  a  light  touch  ...  so  if  it  is  damaged, 
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aphthae  occur,  and  of  these  the  worst  are  those  which  turn  black 
as  coal,  for  these  are  deadly;  safer  are  those  which  are  white  or  red 
They  must  be  treated  with  some  slight  remedy  amongst  those 
included  in  the  special  treatise  as  effective  against  aphthae:  some¬ 
times  pounded  violet  is  sufficient,  alone  or  else  mixed  with  rose, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  saffron:  also  plain  carob.  Often  the  juice 
of  lettuce  is  sufficient,  also  of  solanum,  and  also  of  purslain. 

The  distinction  between  the  slighter  forms  of  ulceration 
and  the  black  gangrenous  and  so  often  fatal  cancrum  oris 
was  not  first  made  by  Avicenna,  indeed  his  description, 
except  for  its  oriental  picturesqueness,  sounds  as  if  it  were 
taken  from  Paulus  Aegineta  who,  in  his  chapter  on 
aphthae,  says,  ‘but  the  worst  and  most  deadly  is  the 
black’. 

Avicenna’s  vividness  of  imagery  again  shows  itself  in 
his  condemnation  of  wine  for  children,  in  which  he  was 
at  one  with  Galen.  He  says,  ‘To  give  wine  to  children  is 
as  adding  fire  to  fire  when  it  devoureth  a  heap  of  tender 
twigs’. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  though  it  is  not  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  children,  that  in  this  same  chapter  ( 'Canon . 
Med.,  Lib.  i.  3)  he  considers  the  use  of  wine  justifiable  for 
one  special  purpose,  namely,  as  an  anaesthetic.  ‘It  is 
necessary’,  he  says,  ‘to  make  a  person  deeply  and  pro¬ 
foundly  drunk  so  that  pain  which  has  to  be  inflicted  in  the 
treatment  of  some  part  of  the  body  may  not  be  felt.’  He 
mentions  also  several  drugs  such  as  opium,  hyoscyamus, 
mandragora,  &c.,  which  might  be  added  to  the  wine  to  in¬ 
crease  its  soporific  effect.  This  sounds  at  any  rate  less  dis¬ 
tressing  than  Celsus’  (Lib.  vii.  26)  description  of  operating 
on  boys  for  vesical  calculus,  when  he  recommends  that  the 
child  should  be  held  down  ‘by  one,  or  if  necessary  two, 
strong  men’.  Well  might  Celsus  say  in  those  pre¬ 
anaesthetic  days,  that  the  ‘surgeon  should  be  a  young 
man  .  .  .  fearless  in  character,  pitiless!’  Yes,  but  he  ex¬ 
plains,  ‘pitiless  in  the  sense  that  his  desire  is  for  the  cure 
of  the  case  he  has  undertaken,  so  that  he  will  not  be  moved 
by  his  cry  to  hurry  more  than  the  case  demands,  nor  cut 
less  than  is  needful’. 

Avicenna,  unlike  Soranus,  ventures  to  offer  remarks  on 
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the  training  of  children,  for  he  held,  as  did  many  of  these 
ncient  physicians,  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  habit  of  mind  and  habit  of  body.  Lib  i,  cap.  iv  of 
his  Canon .  Medic .  begins: 

All  our  study,  all  our  care,  should  be  directed  to  forming  and 
moulding  the  character  of  the  child.  Care  must  be  taken  that  he 
does  not  blaze  out  with  anger,  nor  be  overwhelmed  with  fear,  nor 
cast  down  by  sadness,  nor  harassed  by  wakefulness.  So  we  must 
always  notice  what  he  wants,  what  he  is  eager  for,  and  this  should 
be  provided  for  him  and  given  to  him,  but  what  he  dislikes  should 
be  taken  out  of  his  way.  For  hence  comes  a  two-fold  advantage,  one 
to  the  mind,  the  other  to  the  body:  to  the  mind  because  he  grows  up 
from  infancy  imbued  with  good  disposition  and  acquires  a  fixed 
habit  of  this,  to  the  body  because  just  as  a  bad  character  is  related  to 
some  faulty  constitutional  tendency,  so  if  this  bad  character  is  the 
result  of  habit,  indisposition  of  like  kind  is  associated  with  it:  for 
instance,  anger  has  a  pronounced  heating  effect,  sadness  has  a 
strongly  drying  effect,  slothfulness  relaxes  the  animal  force  and  in¬ 
clines  the  constitution  to  the  phlegmatic  condition.  The  moulding 
of  character,  therefore,  preserves  the  health  of  mind  and  body  at 
once. 


AVERROES 

Of  the  other  Arabian  physicians  there  are  two  whose 
works  are  known  to  us  in  Latin  translations,  Haly  Abbas 
who  was  born  in  Persia  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  so  may  have  been  to  some  extent  contemporary 
with  Avicenna,  and  Averroes  who  was  born  at  Cordova  in 
a.d.  1 126,  and  died  in  Morocco  in  1 198  :  he  lived  most  of 
his  days  in  Seville. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  much  to  say  about  children, 
but  both  make  some  incidental  references.  Averroes  in 
his  so-called  Colliget ,  has  a  section  in  which  he  describes 
the  care  of  the  new-born  infant;  he  quotes  Galen’s  advice 
as  to  the  salting  of  the  new-born,  but  has  sufficient  origin¬ 
ality  to  disagree  with  him;  in  which  disagreement  he  is 
supported,  he  says,  by  Avenzoar,  ‘But  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  Avenzoar,  it  is  more  useful  to  rub  them  with  oil 
prepared  from  nuts,  it  produces  more  effectively  the  result 
we  look  for  from  the  salt  and  has  not  the  mordant  effect 
of  the  salt’. 
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He  evidently  attached  importance  to  Avenzoar’s  views 
for  again,  in  his  chapter  ‘on  letting  blood’,  he  says,  ‘Galen 
absolutely  forbids  the  letting  of  blood  from  children  before 
the  fourteenth  year,  although  Avenzoar  has  put  it  on 
record  that  he  himself  opened  a  vein  in  a  child  three  years 
old,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  child  from  death’. 

Speaking  of  children  beyond  the  age  of  three  years 
Averroes  says:  ‘Let  their  exercise  be  moderate,  for  if 
excessive  it  dries  and  drains  the  body  and  at  the  same  time 
hinders  growth.  Let  them  abstain  from  cold  bathing,  for 
by  this  also  growth  is  prevented’. 


VIII 

FROM  THE  Xth  TO  THE  XIVth  CENTURY 

PAEDIATRICS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  TIMES 

FROM  the  time  of  the  Arabian  physicians  until  the 
Renaissance  there  was  none  that  left  a  name  behind 
him  as  a  writer  on  paediatrics.  So  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  almost  in  abeyance. 
Isolated  references  there  are  to  the  special  needs  of  children 
as  far  back  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries;  as  witness 
the  prescriptions  translated 1  from  an  old  Saxon  leech  book 
of  about  a.d.  900. 

Against  worms  of  the  inwards  of  children  take  green  mint,  a 
handful  of  it,  put  it  into  three  sextarii  of  water,  seethe  it  down  to 
one  third  part,  strain,  then  give  to  drink. 

For  inward  sore  of  children  take  pennyroyal  and  cummin,  beat 
them  up,  mingle  them  with  water,  lay  them  over  the  navel,  soon 
it  will  be  whole. 

For  harelip  pound  mastic  very  small,  add  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
mingle  as  thou  dost  vermilion,  cut  with  a  knife  [the  false  edges  of 
the  lip],  sew  fast  with  silk,  then  smear  without  and  within  with  the 
salve  ’ere  the  silk  rot.  If  it  draw  together  arrange  it  with  the  hand: 
anoint  again  soon. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  set  of  simple  rules  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children’s  ailments  seems  to  have  been  in  use. 
There  is  in  our  library  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (I 
speak  as  a  Caius  man),  a  manuscript  entitled  ‘Practica 
puerorum;  passiones  puerorum  adhuc  in  cunabulis  jacen- 
cium’.  I  thought  that  in  this  I  had  found  something  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  published,  but  it  has  not  escaped 
the  keen  eye  of  Professor  Karl  Sudhoff,  who  has  not  only 
studied  this  one  which  he  attributes  to  the  twelfth 
century,  but  has  also  found  other  similar  manuscripts 
dating  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
has  published  in  full  a  text  based  on  a  collation  of  all  these 
manuscripts  in  his  Erstlinge  der  Padiatrischen  Literatur , 
1925.  The  author  of  this  Practica  is  unknown.  It  con- 
1  By  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne.  London,  1865. 
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sists  of  suggestions  for  treatment  of  the  various  ills  of 
infancy. 

It  begins  thus  (translated  from  SudhofPs  text): 

It  seemed  good  to  me  to  deal  in  a  brief  summary  with  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  children  whilst  still  lying  in  their  cradles,  and  to  assign 
remedies  of  some  sort  for  each  of  these.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
milk  on  which  the  child  is  fed  must  be  considered,  whether  it  is 
good;  and  this  is  discovered  in  this  manner,  it  is  put  on  a  mirror  or 
on  polished  steel,  if  it  keeps  its  position  like  a  crystal  it  is  good,  but 
if  it  spreads  out  like  water  it  is  not  good,  and  it  is  not  advisable  that 
the  nurse  should  disturb  the  child’s  kidneys  with  it.  But  if  the 
nurse  has  no  milk  let  her  eat  fennel-seed,  lettuce  and  cumin,  ginger 
and  pepper,  both  the  long  and  the  white.  Note  that  anything  which 
increases  semen  also  increases  milk,  and  vice  versa. 

If  a  child  suffers  from  fissure  of  the  lips  owing  to  heat  and 
excessive  hardness  of  the  nipples  the  cure  will  be  of  this  sort:  take 
well  combed  wool  and  put  it  in  the  juice  of  plantain  and  lanceola 
and  a  little  butter  or  fresh  hen’s  grease,  and  smear  the  lips  with  a 
feather  either  with  this  liquefied  or  with  the  plain  juices. 

If  he  suffers  from  sleeplessness  let  fomentation  be  made  of  cooling 
herbs  such  as  mallow,  solatrum,  plantain,  lanceola,  populeon,  and  oil 
of  roses  or  violets,  and  mix  together  with  the  juice  of  mandragora, 
purslain,  and  lettuce.  Let  a  rag  be  soaked  in  all  these  or  in  one  of 
them  and  be  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples;  or,  let  the  forehead 
and  temples  be  smeared  with  oil  of  violets  mixed  with  a  woman’s 
milk  or  with  oil  of  roses. 

If  he  suffers  with  vomiting,  &c. 

Each  affection  is  introduced  thus  with,  ‘If  he  suffers 
with’;  and  those  dealt  with  are  in  addition  to  those  already 
quoted,  diarrhoea;  constipation;  fever;  dryness  of  the 
skin  with  weakness;  excoriation  of  the  thighs;  worms; 
swelling  of  the  whole  body  or  the  second  part  ( ?  the  trunk) ; 
pain  in  the  gums  from  teething;  ulceration  in  the  mouth; 
calculus;  epilepsy;  defective  sight. 

There  are  various  indications  in  this  Practica  that  it  is 
compiled  from  the  earlier  Greek  and  Arabian  writers;  but 
if  the  date  assigned  to  the  manuscript  of  this  little  treatise 
is  even  approximately  correct  it  shows  that  even  when 
medicine  seemed  to  have  sunk  back  to  its  lowest  ebbs 
there  was  still  some  special  interest  taken  in  the  treatment 
of  children’s  diseases. 
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A  little  later  England  had  its  Ricardus  Anglicus,  John 
of  St.  Giles,  Hugh  of  Evesham,  and  Gilbertus  Anglicus  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  John  of  Gaddesden  and  John 
Arderne  in  the  fourteenth  century:  and  some  of  these  are 
known  to  have  referred  at  least  incidentally  to  diseases  of 
children ;  in  one  of  the  earliest  printed  works  on  the  subject, 
that  of  Roelans  (1483),  there  are  references  to  John  of 
Gaddesden  and  Gilbertus  Anglicus.  John  of  Gaddesden 
in  his  Rosa  Anglica  refers  occasionally  to  children,  but  has 
no  chapter  in  this  very  full  work  devoted  specially  to  any 
aspect  of  paediatrics.  The  paucity  of  reference  to  children 
in  the  Rosa  Anglica ,  and  even  more  in  the  earliest  extant 
work  on  medicine  by  an  Englishman,  Gilbertus  Anglicus, 
the  Compendium  of  Physic ,  is  particularly  noticeable. 


IX 

THE  XVth  CENTURY 


BAGELLARDO  AND  TOLET  :  METLINGER  : 

ROELANS 

IT  was  not  until  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  revival  of  learning 
really  began,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned.  In  May 
1471  the  Antidotarium  of  Messue  was  printed,  and  was 
the  first  medical  book  thus  honoured:  the  new  invention, 
replacing  the  laborious  hand  copying  which  had  hitherto 
restricted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not  only  made  the 
past  more  widely  accessible  but  also  stimulated  the  desire 
for  knowledge;  from  that  date  works  on  medicine,  not 
only  copies  of  the  ancient  writers  but  new  treatises,  began 
to  appear. 

The  revival  of  learning  was  promoted  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  one  language, 
Latin,  as  the  language  of  learning.  Had  each  writer  used 
the  language  of  his  own  country  at  that  period  his  works 
would  long  have  remained  inaccessible  to  other  countries. 
It  was  not  in  Arabic  that  the  student  in  England  read  his 
Rhazes  or  his  Avicenna  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  in  Latin  translations;  nor  was  he  much 
more  conversant  with  Greek:  Galen  and  Hippocrates  in 
their  original  tongue  were  closed  books  to  the  average 
medical  man,  but  with  the  advent  of  printing,  Greek 
medical  works  began  to  appear  either  in  Latin  versions  or 
in  parallel-column  editions  with  the  original  Greek  and 
a  Latin  translation  side  by  side.  It  may  be  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  quotations  from  particular  authors  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  their  accessibility  in  Latin  translations: 
this  might  account  for  the  curious  neglect  of  Soranus  who, 
though  the  chief  early  authority  upon  paediatrics,  is 
seldom  quoted  by  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  later. 

From  1472  dates  the  output  of  printed  works  on 
diseases  of  children.  Between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  there  appeared  three  treatises,  one 
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by  Bagellardus,  an  Italian,  in  1472,  the  second  by  Met- 
linger,  a  German,  in  1473,  and  the  third  by  Roelans,  a 
Belgian,  in  1483. 

If  the  number  of  writers  can  be  taken  as  any  gauge  of 
the  spread  of  learning  at  that  time,  it  would  seem  that 
England  was  slow  in  responding  to  the  new  stimulus.  It 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  printing 
before  any  work  on  diseases  of  children  by  an  English 
writer  appeared,  and  out  of  sixteen  writers  on  the  subject 
in  the  sixteenth  century  only  one  was  English  (excluding 
two  translations  of  continental  treatises  into  English).  In 
the  two  hundred  years  following  the  invention  of  printing, 
i.e.  up  to  1650,  there  were  only  two  English  writers  on 
diseases  of  children,  Phaer  and  Whistler,  and  the  latter 
only  dealt  with  a  particular  disease,  viz.  rickets. 

PAOLO  BAGELLARDO 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  Karl  Sudhoff  has  pointed  out, 
the  first  medical  treatise  to  make  its  original  appearance 
in  print  was  one  on  diseases  of  children,  namely  Bagel¬ 
lardus’  Libellus  de  Egritudinibus  Infantium . 

Paolo  Bagellardo  was  born  at  Fiume,  which,  according 
to  Sudhoff,  is  not  the  modern  Fiume  but  a  small  place  of 
the  same  name  between  Venice  and  Udine.  He  studied 
at  Padua,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  the 
preface  of  his  book  in  1472,  had  been  teaching  medicine 
there  for  28  years.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1492  or  1494. 

His  book  evidently  found  favour;  printed  first  at 
Padua  in  1472,  it  was  printed  afterwards  at  Venice,  and 
again  at  Padua  in  1487;  an  Italian  translation  appeared  in 
i486,  and  in  1538  the  original  Latin  version  was  repro¬ 
duced  at  Lyons  by  Pierre  Tolet  who  added  to  it  a  com¬ 
mentary.  The  entire  treatise,  together  with  those  of 
Metlinger  and  Roelans  and  others  of  the  early  writers 
on  diseases  of  children,  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  Professor  Karl  Sudhoff  in  his  Erstlinge  der  Padia- 
trischen  Eiteratur ,  Miinchen,  1925.  Bagellardus  himself 
says  that  his  book  is  a  compilation,  and  he  seems  to  have 
relied  chiefly  on  the  Arabian  physicians,  especially 
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Avicenna  and  Rhazes  to  whom  he  refers  repeatedly,  but 
many  other  authors  are  mentioned.  In  matters  of  treat¬ 
ment  he  not  only  gives  very  fully  the  recommendations 
of  others  but  gives  his  own  opinion  and  experience,  and 
occasionally  quotes  cases  of  his  own;  for  instance,  in  the 
treatment  of ‘swelling  of  the  belly  in  infants’,  after  quoting 
prescriptions  from  Avicenna  and  Rhazes,  he  says: 

It  is  good  to  take  the  Emplastrum  Diasinicon  as  described  by 
Messue,  also  the  Emplastrum  of  melilot  as  described  by  the  same, 
and  apply  them  to  the  belly.  I  have  seen  this  do  wonders  in  a  certain 
Jewish  child  three  years  old,  who  was  suffering  from  the  condition 
mentioned  above  and  was  cured.  I  also  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  poor  country  child  two  years  old,  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  medicines,  his  father  from  his  own  knowledge  decided  that  he 
must  take  the  dung  of  a  heifer  just  as  it  came  from  the  heifer,  and 
smear  it  on  the  child’s  body,  and  strange  to  say,  by  the  help  of 
Heaven,  he  was  cured. 

He  has  sufficient  mind  of  his  own  to  venture  to  differ 
from  his  authorities  at  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  fourth 
chapter: 

On  insistent  wakefulness. 

There  happen  also  to  children  attacks  of  wakefulness,  through 
which  there  come  to  children  sleeplessness  and  crying  which  disturb 
the  nurse  and  everyone  in  the  house.  The  treatment  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  although  various  remedies  have  been  mentioned  by  authorities, 
should  always  begin  with  the  milder  things,  as  all  the  things  which 
induce  sleep  are  narcotic  and  in  some  degree  dulling.  So  starting 
with  the  milder  things  inunction  of  the  forehead  and  nose  should 
be  done:  I,  with  oil  of  violets;  2,  with  oil  of  violets  and  oil  of  dill, 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  woman  who  suckles  him  and  with  a 
little  wax;  3,  with  the  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  inunction  of 
a  little  opium  or  jusquiamus  or  juice  of  mandragora;  4,  do  an  inunc¬ 
tion  of  ointment  of  populeon,  but  with  gentle  rubbing  and  in  small 
quantity. 

And  although  according  to  the  view  of  our  authorities  it  is 
advisable  to  proceed  by  way  of  external  applications,  it  does,  however, 
sometimes  happen  that  internal  administration  has  to  be  used,  for 
instance,  let  the  infant  have  some  food  taken  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit 
soaked  in  a  decoction  of  white  poppy  seed,  though  even  Rhazes 
recommends  black  poppy  or  a  decoction  of  it,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
approve.  Our  common  folk  give  infants  a  little  of  the  stuff  called 
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frucftus  ex  benefitio  lucubrationu  meant 
percipait  Oro  itacp  atcp  obfecro  Serenitate 
tua  ut  non  rem  fed  mittetis  uolutate  confix 
deras  Icta  fronte  atq?  clara  facie  dedinatu 
nomini  tuo  opufculum  fufcipias 

Ibellus  de  egritudinibus  infantiu  bip^ 
titus  ed  In  prima  parte  ponunf  modi 
figuradi  infante  fafliadi  aut  cu  inditis  aut 
faflia  SC  balneadi  SC  modu  cibadi  Sc  modum 
lactionis  maxime  primi  mefis  SC  eleclio  nu 
tricis  Et  modus  corrigedi  lac  ipfxus  nutricis 
aut  matris .  £t  breuiter  modus  guberna^ 
diinfantemin  fex  rebus  non  naturalibus 
in  primo  mefe,  Secuda  ps  continSc  egritm 
dines  pticulares  infatiu  mcipi'endo  a  capite 
continens  capitula  uiginti . 

Prima  ps  de  regimine  infantium  in  primo 
men!  e . 
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‘Quietness’,  after  the  prescription  of  Nicolaus,  but  this,  although 
he  recommends  it,  should  never  be  given  except  upon  urgent 
necessity. 

Once  more  the  ‘Soothing  Syrup’  appears,  probably  an 
opiate  covered  by  a  seductive  name,  the  forerunner  of 
many  a  similar  mischievous  preparation. 

Bagellardus  divides  his  work  into  two  parts;  the  earlier, 
‘On  the  regimen  of  infants  in  the  first  month’,  deals  in 
detail  with  the  care  of  the  new-born  infant;  the  second 
part  deals  with  diseases  of  children,  he  says,  in  round 
figures,  ‘Secunda  pars  continet  egritudines  particulares 
infantium  incipiendo  a  capite;  continens  capitula  viginti’. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are: 

I.  De  Saphati,  favositate  et  eius  cura. 

II.  De  epilepsia. 

III.  De  spasmo  puerorum. 

IV.  De  instantia  vigiliarum. 

V.  De  egritudinibus  oculorum  infantium. 

VI.  De  egritudinibus  aurium  intends. 

VII.  De  apostematibus  aurium  externis. 

VIII.  De  pustulis  sive  alcola  oris. 

IX.  De  dolore  gingivarum  infantium. 

X.  De  scissuris  labiorum. 

XI.  De  apostematibus  gutturis. 

XII.  De  tussi  et  reumatismo.1 

XIII.  De  vomitu. 

XIV.  De  fluxu. 

XV.  De  stipticitate. 

XVI.  De  tenasmone  et  continua  voluntate  egerendi. 

XVII.  De  vermibus  sive  infantium  lumbricis. 

XVIII.  De  tumore  ventris  infantium. 

XIX.  De  difficultate  urinae  infantium. 

XX.  De  impotentia  continendi  urinam  et  meiendi  in  lecto. 

XXI.  De  ruptura  sive  hernia  infantium. 

XXII.  De  pruritu  aut  pustulis  aut  excoriatione  et  accidentibus 
crurum  coxarum  et  totius  corporis. 

The  first  part  of  Bagellardus’  treatise  begins: 

When  the  infant  at  God’s  bidding  comes  forth  from  the  womb, 
then  shall  the  midwife  without  haste  or  roughness,  having  in  her 

1  Reumatismus  =  catarrh,  and  retained  this  meaning  until  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Vm  infans  precepto  dei  ualua  egredif 
tuc  obditrix  manu  leta  fuaiti  habes  pa-- 
iiu  lineu  no  afperji  fed  potius  lene  8£  atiquu 
debet  iriuoluere,gremio  fuoimponere  &C 
aduertere  an  infans  uiuus  fit  an  no  an  ma^ 
culatus  ided  an  nigeruel  albus  feu  ttiuidi 
coloris  an  refpiret^uel  ndqp  fi  reperiret  ipfu 
calidu  no  nigru  debet  inflare  in  os  eius  ipfa 
no  habete  refpirationcaut  in  anu  eius.  a>  fi 
contingit  anu  e(Te  obturatu  ficut  aliquado 
cotingit  pellicula  quada  orificiu  ani  obtu> 
fari  debet  ipfa fcinderc  a  nouaculo  aut  ail' 
roignito  iubtilifHd.aut  aliquo  irdirmeto 
pp.orcionali  .qp  fi  infansuiuusfuerit  uiuidi 
coloris  tuc  debet  fcidere  umbilieu  feu  ucna 
umbilicale  dimittedo  ilia  logitudinis  qtuor 
digicom  ligado  ipfa  filo  re  tor  to,  aut  lana  re ✓ 
torta  aut  fericojeui  tamen  ligationene  do-' 
lorem  patiatur  8C  fic  dare  ufque  adcafum 
feu  cofolidationem  umbilici .  cv  fi  cdtingat 
umbiliciun  no  confolidari  tunc  dcbet  imy 
ponere  puluerem  mirre  aut  aloes  autf]uod 
melius  ed) puluerem  mirtilorum  .  Deinde 
facia  ligatioe  ubilici  obditrix  debet  ipoere 
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hand  a  linen  cloth,  not  hard,  but  if  it  may  be,  soft  and  old,  wrap 
the  child  therein  and  place  it  in  her  bosom,  and  take  heed  withal 
whether  the  child  be  alive  or  not,  whether  it  shew  any  blemish, 
which  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  black  or  white  or  ruddy  in  colour, 
whether  it  taketh  breath  or  not.  If  she  find  it  to  be  warm  and  not 
black,  she  shall  blow  into  his  mouth  if  it  be  that  he  has  no  breathing, 
or  into  his  bowel  the  which  if  it  be  closed,  as  sometimes  happens  by 
a  sort  of  skin,  she  shall  cut  the  same  with  a  knife  or  a  sharp  piece 
of  heated  gold  or  with  some  instrument  suitable  thereto,  but  if  the 
infant  be  alive  and  of  ruddy  colour  then  she  shall  cut  the  cord  or 
vein  of  the  navel,  leaving  thereof  four-fingers’  breadth,  and  tying  it 
with  a  twisted  thread  or  twisted  wool,  but  lightly  lest  it  suffer  harm, 
and  so  you  shall  leave  it  until  it  falls  off  or  until  the  healing  of  the 
navel.  But  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  navel  does  not  heal,  then  you 
shall  put  thereon  a  powder  of  myrrh  or  aloes  or,  which  is  better, 
a  powder  of  myrtles. 

Then  when  the  tying  of  the  navel  has  been  done  the  midwife 
shall  place  the  infant  in  a  warm  bath  or  some  suitable  vessel  filled 
with  pure  water  warmed  to  a  pleasant  heat,  not  scalding,  nor  cold, 
nor  salt  as  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  was.  And  she  shall  put  the 
infant  in  such  water  or  bath  with  the  head  supported  on  the  left 
hand,  whilst  with  her  right  hand  she  shall  shape  the  head,  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes,  cleanse  the  nostrils,  open  the  mouth,  rub  the  jaws,  the 
arms,  and  the  hands,  and  shape  them  all. 

He  goes  into  minute  details  of  swaddling,  the  infant 
was  to  be  bound  up,  trunk  and  limbs,  the  object  being 
partly  to  shape  the  child  ‘ut  infans  nullam  gibbositatem 
recipiat’,  and  so  ‘omnia  recte  figurabuntur’.  For  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  new-born  infant,  he  says,  a  wet-nurse  is  to  be 
procured,  but  ‘if  the  infant  is  a  child  of  the  poorer  class 
[si  infans  pauperculus  sit]  let  it  be  fed  on  its  mother’s 
milk’.  This  dictum  rouses  the  indignation  of  his  com¬ 
mentator  Petrus  Toletus,  who  says : 

I  would  have  a  mother  to  be  the  one  and  only  feeder  of  her  child, 
lest  some  day  the  child  seem  as  if  it  had  had  not  a  wet-nurse  but 
Hyrcanean  or  Arab  tiger  to  suckle  it,  as  Dido  says  of  Aeneas  in 
Virgil,  ‘Hyrcanaeque  admorunt  ubera  tigres’.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  time  of  birth  arrives,  does  nature,  the  worker  of  all  hidden 
mysteries,  drive  to  the  breasts  that  fluid  and  blood  which  previously 
was  in  the  womb,  and  this  is  whitened  by  much  heat  and  complicated 
elaboration  so  that  it  may  cherish  the  beginnings  of  light  and  life, 
and  afford  a  known  and  familiar  food.  And  I  see  no  room  for 


unguentu  faclume  ex  ungueto’cerufc  lore 
cu  oleo  rof.SC  litargiro  auri  mirabiliter  tollic 
Sed  breue  quodam  addere  intendo.  Q:  8£  ft 
puu  fit  8C  minima  eft  tamen  uirtutis  ampin 
non  folum  in  infannbus  latflatium  excorh 
ationibas  .imo  etia  in  nutricibu^  habetibus 
fciiTuram  extremitatum  papillaru  .  Q^uod 
edtale-RLfarineamidi  aque  rof.quatu 
fufficit .  ad  inipifTacioneSC  fiat  linimentu  . 

Opufculu  de  egritudinibus  &C  remediis  ifa^ 
tium  ac  totidem  capitulis  copilatu  p  egregiu 
ac  famofiirimu  artium  Sc  medicine  doctorc 
magi  fir  um  Paulum  bagellaraum  a  flumle 
fceliciter  explicit . 


Sola  miferia  caret  inuidia 

M.CCCC.LXXIIdiexxi  Aprilis  . 

BAR.  VAL  pa  tanas  F.F. 

MAR  de  fepcem  arbonbus  prutenus 
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excuse  for  drying  up  that  most  sacred  fount,  the  nurturer  of  man’s 
body.  When  you  knew  not  the  child  nor  could  see  it,  when  there 
was  no  baby’s  cry,  and  it  was  just  a  weight  and  a  mass  in  the  womb, 
you  nourished  it  with  your  own  blood;  but  now  when  it  is  alive, 
your  very  likeness,  your  child,  a  human  being  imploring  your  help, 
you  refuse,  you  destroy,  you  extinguish  what  nature  has  given  you 
without  cost.  Wherefore,  if  through  fault  of  the  wet-nurse,  as  often 
happens,  the  infant  is  ruined  by  almost  numberless  diseases,  do  not 
rail  against  God  in  heaven,  He  does  not  inflict  evil,  do  not  try  to 
exorcise  spirits,  they  sleep  in  graveyards.  Let  the  child  love  thee  as 
a  mother  because  of  all  that  gentle  nurture  and  suckling;  that  he, 
your  own  child,  may  regard  you  for  ever  as  his  mother,  and  not 
sink,  as  he  often  does,  into  the  child  of  a  stranger. 

PIERRE  TOLET 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  say  something  more  about 
Toletus,  for  his  chief  interest  is  as  the  editor  of  Bagellardus. 
Born  in  1 502,  he  studied  at  Montpellier  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rabelais,  an  influence  likely  enough  to 
have  led  to  that  loose  living  from  which  Tolet  turned  later 
in  penitence  and  disgust;  Rabelais,  indeed,  includes  Tolet 
amongst  his  ‘gay  bachelor’  friends.  He  was  a  close  friend 
also  of  Etienne  Dolet,  who,  amongst  many  other  works, 
wrote  a  diatribe  against  Erasmus.  Tolet  mentions,  in 
the  preface  to  his  work  on  children,  five  years  spent, 
apparently,  in  medical  practice  at  Vienne  near  Lyons;  but 
eventually  he  settled  at  Lyons,  was  physician  there  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  became  court  physician  successively  to 
Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and  Catharine  de  Medici. 

His  sympathies  were  more  with  the  Greek  writers  than 
with  the  Arabians;  he  was  himself  editor  of  writings  of 
Paulus  Aegineta  and  of  Galen,  and  in  the  epilogue  to  his 
Opusculum  on  children’s  diseases,  which  appeared  at 
Lyons  in  1538,  after  using  Bagellardus,  the  devoted 
admirer  and  follower  of  the  Arabians,  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  he  lets  the  ‘friendly  reader’  into  his  own  preference. 
He  describes  the  Arabian  physicians  as  having  ‘more 
discernment  in  their  palate  than  in  their  intellect’,  and 
scoffs  at  those  who  ‘however  much  they  may  profess 
devotion  to  the  Greeks  can  hardly  get  through  a  sentence 
without  dragging  in  the  Arabians,  and  cannot  treat  the 
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most  trifling  ailment  without  one  or  other  of  them, 
Rhazes  or  Avicenna  or  Messue’. 

There  are  perhaps  little  innuendoes  of  the  same  sort 
in  his  preface,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  milk 
of  wet-nurses  on  character,  he  ventures  to  improve  on 
Virgil’s  ‘Hyrcanean  tigers’,  by  throwing  in  also  Arab 
tigers !  and  in  speaking  of  the  superstitions  with  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  twists  in  it  as 
forecasts  respectively  of  the  length  of  the  tongue  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  woman,  he  says  with  con¬ 
tempt,  ‘these  can  be  left  to  Egyptians — or  Arabians’. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  his  doubts  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
Greek  authorities;  he  quotes  Cato,  the  Roman’s  advice, 
‘look  into  Greek  literature  but  don’t  learn  it’.  He  thinks 

t 

Galen  is  good  enough  for  first  principles,  ‘but  I  have  no 
doubt,’  says  Toletus,  ‘that  if  Galen  were  recalled,  I  will 
not  say  from  above  but  rather  from  below,  he  would  be 
regarded  as  an  ignoramus  by  everybody,  indeed,  he  would 
frankly  confess  himself  an  ass!’  Clearly  in  1538  the  new 
learning  was  just  beginning  to  question  the  ‘ipse  dixit’  of 
the  ancient  fathers  in  medicine:  but  it  was  with  qualms 
of  conscience,  and  if  Toletus  declares  his  scepticism  in  one 
sentence,  he  covers  it  up  in  another  by  confessing  that 
his  own  work  is  redolent  of  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Paulus 
Aegineta,  and  he  himself  is  obviously  afraid  to  reject  what 
his  better  judgement  would  omit,  if  it  has  the  imprimatur 
of  any  of  these  authorities;  for  instance,  in  his  appendix 
on  Bagellardus’  chapter  on  teething,  he  mentions  the 
hanging  of  root  of  colocynth  or  bramble,  or  of  green 
emerald  on  a  gold  or  silver  chain  around  the  infant’s  neck, 
‘things  which  I  do  not  entirely  reject,  on  account  of 
Galen’s  authority;  and  undoubtedly  things  hung  on  are 
of  value  as  an  amulet,  of  which  Aetius  has  had  much 
experience.  An  amulet  is  a  powerful  antidote  and  a  very 
potent  remedy  against  jealousy  and  poison.  Thus,  much 
taken  from  ancient  writers  may  be  stated  without  offence’. 

There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  title  of  Toletus’ 
book,  Opusculum  Recens  Natum  de  morbis  puerorum ,  ‘A 
new-born  baby  work  on  diseases  of  Children’.  It  gives 
after  each  chapter  of  Paulus  Bagellardus’  work  (which  is 
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reproduced  word  for  word  from  the  1472  edition)  an 
‘appendix’  by  Petrus  Toletus,  really  a  sort  of  amplification 
or  commentary,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  supplement 
of  certain  diseases  which  Bagellardus  had  not  included. 
These  are,  ‘sneezing,  hiccough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
terror  in  dreams,  paralysis  with  wasting  but  not  extreme 
emaciation,  weaning  of  the  infant  and  its  management’. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Bagellardus  on  the  title-page, 
and  in  a  long  dedication  Toletus  does  not  once  refer  to 
him  by  name,  only  at  the  end  he  says,  ‘So  we  proceeded 
to  publish  this  book  on  diseases  of  infants  the  work  of  a 
certain  bygone  physician  whom  we  would  in  no  wise 
defraud  of  his  credit;  the  book  is  amplified  by  our  own 
appendices  and  glosses’.  It  was  a  common  custom  of  the 
period  to  get  some  favourably  disposed  person  to  ‘drop 
into  verse’  as  part  of  the  prefatory  matter,  and  if  he  could 
introduce  something  lavish  in  the  way  of  commendation — 
well,  it  might  be  useful,  and  modesty  has  its  limits!  In 
this  instance  it  was  a  schoolmaster  who  served  as  friend 
and  produced  these  lines: 

Hactenus  infantes  multi  periere  dolore 

Ignoto,  haud  aderat  qui  dare  posset  opem, 

Obstetricis  adhuc,  matris  simul,  atque  nutricis 
Non  medicus  quae  sint  scripserat  officia. 

Nec  mirum,  res  dura  nimis,  vix  cognita  doctis 
Ista  sed  a  fluvio  scripta  Bagaldus  habet: 

Haec  ornat  scholiis  Petrus  Tolletus  opimis. 

Doctius  his  nemo  scribere  crede  potest 
Hoc  erne  quicumque  es,  lector  peramande,  volumen, 
Infantum  si  vis  corpora  Sana  fore. 

Which  Englished  very  literally  might  read: 

Till  now  the  babes  oft  died  with  ills  unknown, 

For  none  was  there  with  skill  to  succour  them; 

Of  midwife  or  of  mother  or  of  nurse, 

What  service  each  should  give,  no  leech  had  told: 

Small  wonder!  hard  the  task,  to  sage  scarce  known; 

This  hath  Bagaldus  of  the  River  writ. 

His  book  with  notes  Toletus  doth  adorn; 

Sure  none  can  write  more  learnedly  than  these! 

Sweet  reader,  buy  this  book,  whoe’er  thou  art, 

If  thou  dost  care  that  babes  should  healthy  be. 
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The  very  next  year  after  Bagellardus’  work  had  appeared 
there  was  issued  from  the  press  at  Augsburg  a  German 
work  on  children,  the  first  on  that  subject  to  be  printed  in 
the  vernacular.  It  was  Metlinger’s  Ein  Regiment  der 
Jungen  Kinder.  This  incunabulum  has  been  made  acces¬ 
sible  in  facsimile  by  Professor  K.  Sudhoff  as  already 
mentioned,  and  a  modernized  version  consisting  of  extracts 
was  produced  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Unger  (Leipzig,  1904). 

It  was  sufficiently  appreciated  to  be  reprinted  in  1476, 
and  fresh  issues  appeared  in  1497  and  1500,  all  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  and  it  began  a  fresh  lease  of  life  when  it  was  re¬ 
printed  as  part  of  a  composite  work  on  midwifery  and 
diseases  of  children,  along  with  the  ‘Rosegarten  of  Roslin’ 
( Rhodion ),  the  original  of  the  ‘Byrth  of  Mankinde’  and  ‘Die 
heimlicheiten’  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  a  treatise  on  the 
affections  of  pregnancy  by  Bonatiolus.  This  collection 
appeared  in  1534. 

Bartholomaeus  Metlinger  was  born  at  Augsburg  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  enrolled  in 
1472  as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  his  student  days,  for  his  book  appeared  the  following 
year,  but  presumably  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  wrote 
it,  as,  according  to  Sudhoff,  his  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  tax-rolls  of  Augsburg  in  1472.  From  the  fact 
that  his  name  continues  to  appear  there  until  1491  it  is 
concluded  that  he  lived  to  1491  or  1492. 

Metlinger’s  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  ‘Das 
erste  Capitel  sagt  wie  man  erst  geborne  kind  halten  sol  biss 
sy  gon  und  reden  lernent  in  eynes  gemein’;  (2)  ‘Das  ander 
Capitel  sagt  wie  man  kind  saugen  und  speisen  sol  und 
wan  sy  ir  eigen  mutren  nit  saugen  kunnendt  wie  die 
saugam  gestalt  sein  wol.  Auch  wan  man  sy  abmutren  sol 
unnd  wie’;  (3)  Dras  drit  Capitel  sagt  von  den  kranck- 
heiten  die  kinden  zum  merem  teil  zu  stond’;  and  (4)  ‘Das 
vierde  sagt  wie  man  die  kind  halten  und  ziehen  sol  so  sy 
gon  und  reden  lernent  biss  das  sy  ergreiftent  das  alter 
siben  iare’. 
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In  other  words,  ‘On  the  care  of  the  newborn  up  to  the 
age  of  walking  and  talking ;  On  the  suckling  and  feeding  of 
infants  and  the  requirements  in  a  wet  nurse  if  the  mother 
cannot  suckle;  On  the  diseases  which  most  commonly 
affect  children;  and  On  the  care  and  management  of 
children  from  learning  to  walk  and  talk  up  to  the  age  of 
seven  years.’ 

Metlinger  draws  very  largely  from  the  Arabian  physi¬ 
cians,  indeed  some  of  his  chapters  are  Rhazes  almost 
verbatim,  and  the  order  in  which  he  deals  with  his  subjects 
shows  that  he  copied  him  closely  in  the  part  which  deals 
with  diseases  of  children.  At  the  end  of  his  preface  he 
acknowledges  in  a  general  way  the  sources  that  have  been 
open  to  him,  viz.  Hippocrates’  Aphorisms ,  Galen’s  Be 
regimine  sanitatis ,  Avicenna’s  Canon ,  Averroes’  Colliget , 
the  Pantegne  of  Constantinus  Africanus,  and  Rhazes’ 
Continens. 

If  the  chapter  on  teething  is  compared  with  that  in 
Rhazes  (guide  p.  46)  the  correspondence  will  be  seen : 

On  the  coming  of  the  teeth. 

In  many  children  the  teeth  come  easily  and  with  little  distress 
but  these  fall  out  again.  But  when  the  teeth  come  up  with  difficulty 
and  with  great  pains  they  are  the  more  strong.  Teeth  come  more 
easily  in  the  spring,  next  in  summer,  and  with  most  difficulty  in 
winter.  When  the  teeth  are  trying  to  come,  various  disturbances 
occur  in  children  such  as  swelling  in  the  jaws  and  neck,  and  they 
stir  up  other  ailments.  If  the  jaws  begin  to  swell,  one  should  rub 
them  for  the  children  with  honey  and  salt,  that  takes  away  their 
pain  and  strengthens  the  jaw.  And  when  the  teeth  have  come 
through  one  should  let  the  child  chew  the  stem  of  violet  or  liquorice. 
And  when  the  points  of  the  teeth  are  coming  through  they  are  eager 
to  chew  and  bite  hard  and  one  must  be  careful  that  they  do  not  chew 
anything  too  hard,  and  one  should  rub  their  jaws  with  hare’s  brain 
or  with  hen’s  grease  or  with  dog’s  milk:  these  have  the  property 
of  making  the  coming  of  teeth  easier  and  one  may  let  them  chew 
on  soft  violet  root  or  liquorice  stem. 

The  diseases  considered  in  this  section  are: 

(1)  On  scabbiness  [the  De  Saphati  of  earlier  writers,  or  De 
Sabasati  of  Rhazes,  which  no  doubt  included  eczema  and  impetigo; 
whilst  De  favositate  applied  to  favus]. 
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(2)  On  unnatural  bigness  of  the  head — by  reason  of  which  child¬ 
ren  are  called  Changelings  (‘darum  man  sy  wechszel  kind  heisst’). 
[It  is  noteworthy  that  Metlinger  passes  over  the  gaseous  distension 
of  the  head  which  had  been  supposed  by  his  predecessors  to  be  one 
variety  of  enlargement  of  the  head.  In  this  section  there  appears 
for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  medical  literature  a  reference 
to  undue  smallness  of  the  head,  microcephaly,  the  chapter  closes  with 
‘Klein  aber  des  haupts  so  sy  an  kinden  von  geburt  ist,  so  hatsy  nit  rat\ 
Smallness  of  the  head,  if  it  is  from  birth,  has  no  remedy.] 

(3)  On  the  disease  called  Thirsty.  [He  is  referring  under  this 
title  to  the  disease  which  Avicenna  and  the  Greek  writers  called 
seiriasis  [vide  p.  30).] 

(4)  Of  watchings.  (5)  Of  epilepsy.  (6)  Of  paralysis  attacking 
children.  (7)  Of  discharge  from  the  ears.  (8)  Of  swelling,  pain 
and  distress  in  the  eyes.  (9)  Of  squint.  (10)  Of  teething.  (11)  Of 
swelling  about  the  jawbone  or  neck.  (12)  Of  the  spots  which  come 
in  children’s  mouths.  (13)  Of  cough  and  straitness  of  the  breathing. 
(14)  Of  indigestion  and  hiccough.  (15)  Of  jaundice  [the  first  time 
that  jaundice  appears  in  any  treatise  on  diseases  of  children].  (16) 
Of  the  flux.  (17)  Of  hardness  of  the  belly  in  passing  of  stool.  (18) 
Of  falling  of  the  bowel  in  children.  (19)  Of  worms  and  distress  in 
the  belly.  (20)  Of  rupture  in  children  at  the  navel  or  in  the  groin. 
(21)  Of  urinary  stone.  (22)  Of  itch  and  boils.  (23)  Of  fever. 
(24)  Of  the  sacred  disease  [erysipelas].  (25)  Of  rashes  and  pustules. 

In  his  earlier  section  his  description  of  breast-milk  and 
the  methods  of  testing  it  are  copied  from  Avicenna 
( Doctrin ,  I,  cap.  2).  Metlinger  says: 

One  must  have  regard  to  her  milk:  it  should  be  white,  sweet  to 
taste  and  free  from  any  unnatural  savour,  and  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  too  much  than  too  little;  and  it  should  be  of  medium 
consistency,  not  too  watery  and  not  too  thick.  Medium  consistency 
can  be  recognized  thus,  squeeze  a  little  milk  on  to  the  nail,  if  it 
sticks  there  it  is  too  thick,  if  it  runs  off  the  nail  it  is  too  thin,  but 
if  it  stays  on  the  nail  without  sticking  there  then  it  is  all  right  and 
good.  One  can  also  test  it  as  follows:  squeeze  some  milk  into  a  glass 
and  put  a  little  powdered  myrrh  into  it,  stir  it  together  and  let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  if  then  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom  is  more  than 
the  watery  part  above  it  is  too  thick,  on  the  contrary  if  the  watery 
part  is  more  it  is  too  thin,  but  if  they  are  equal  the  milk  is  well 
proportioned. 

Here,  after  more  than  a  thousand  years,  Metlinger  is 
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still  repeating  the  teaching  of  Soranus  and  Oribasius 
transmitted  through  Avicenna. 

Hardly  anywhere  is  there  any  evidence  in  Metlinger  of 
original  observation;  twice  only  in  the  whole  work  does 
he  mention  his  own  experience.  In  the  chapter  on  large¬ 
ness  of  the  head  he  says,  ‘I  have  seen  a  child  whose  head 
was  so  large  that  he  could  not  lift  up  his  body  and  it 
increased  daily  in  size  until  the  child  died’;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  he  says,  ‘But  my  advice,  with  the 
help  of  God,  protects  children  from  it  in  this  way;  if 
children  die  of  it,  the  future  children  are  to  be  protected 
as  follows;  when  the  offspring  is  born  one  shall  give  it 
before  every  other  feed  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
electuary’,  &c. 

Most  of  his  book  is  merely  a  patchwork  of  Avicenna 
and  Rhazes  with  occasional  extracts  from  other  writers, 
and  even  when  the  source  is  not  mentioned,  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  other  early  writers  can 
recognize  the  sources  of  his  statements. 

Nevertheless  Metlinger’s  book  must  have  made  its 
mark  in  its  day,  if  only  because  in  his  own  country  it 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  unlearned,  for  the  first 
time,  a  simple  handbook  on  the  care  of  children  in  their 
own  language. 

CORNELIUS  ROELANS 

The  third  and  most  rare  of  the  incunabula  on  diseases 
of  children  is  by  Cornelius  Roelans  of  Mechlin. 

According  to  Sudhoff,  Roelans  was  born  at  Mechlin  in 
1450  and  entered  the  University  of  Louvain  in  1466  but 
did  not  receive  the  Doctorate  until  1488.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  He  had  a  son  Joachim  who  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Vesalius  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Fabrica 
as  ‘vir  eruditissimus’.  Roelans’  book,  written  in  Latin 
as  usual,  was  printed  in  1483  or  1484  at  Louvain  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  five-year-old  Prince  Philip,  son  of 
Maximilian  I.  There  are  only  two  copies  of  this  work 
(and  one  of  these  only  a  small  fragment)  extant  in  this 
country:  the  complete  one  in  the  University  Library  of 
Glasgow,  the  other  in  that  of  Cambridge. 
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In  the  latter  there  are  six  pages  of  which  five,  viz.  123, 
132,  139,  182,  and  1  85,  correspond  to  those  shown  in  the 
facsimile  of  the  whole  work  produced  by  Sudhoff:  but 
there  is  also  a  page  43,  which  presumably  belongs  to  the 
missing  work  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  treatise  on 
diseases  of  children.  This  treatise  begins  with  page  78 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  earlier  pages  were 
occupied  with  the  Practica  totius  medicinae ,  a  general  work 
on  medicine  which  Roelans  mentions  on  page  115.  It 
seems,  however,  strange  that  a  work  covering  the  whole 
field  of  medicine  should  occupy  only  seventy-seven  pages, 
whilst  the  more  restricted  field  of  children’s  diseases 
should  occupy  117,  as  it  does;  and  the  contents  of  page 
forty-three  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge  do 
not  support  this  view,  for  they  refer  to  the  development 
of  the  child  in  utero  from  a  few  days  after  conception  up 
to  the  36th  day.  So  that  it  seems  much  more  probable 
that  this  early  portion  dealt  with  antenatal  conditions, 
perhaps  as  in  so  many  previous  writers  on  children,  also 
with  affections  of  pregnancy  and  then  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new-born  child;  or  was  it  possibly  on  the  lines 
of  Hippocrates’  Trepl  </> vvios  muStou,  a  work  on  intrauterine 
development  ? 

Roelans’  work,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  deals  with  none  of 
these  subjects,  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  diseases  of 
children.  It  is  a  fuller  work  than  either  of  the  two  earlier 
incunabula,  but  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
‘aggregation’  of  authorities:  the  author  in  his  preface  says 
that  it  is  his  intention  ‘ex  auctenticorum  virorum  maxime 
medicine  doctorum  voluminibus  tractatum  seu  libellum 
egritudinum  puerorum  aggregare’,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
text  refers  to  himself  as  ‘aggregator’,  the  compiler.  Roelans 
gives  much  more  generous  acknowledgement  to  his  autho¬ 
rities  than  many  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  did: 
every  chapter  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the  many 
authors  quoted  but  also  the  actual  references:  and  it  is 
particularly  noticeable  that  he  draws  much  more  on  the 
comparatively  recent  mediaeval  writers  than  Bagellardus 
or  Metlinger  had  done.  He  has  still  much  respect  for 
the  Arabian  physicians,  but  Bernard  of  Gordon  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  Gentile  de  Foligno,  John  of  Gaddesden 
and  Matthaeus  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Jacques 
Despars  and  Nicolaus  Florentinus  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  quoted  again  and  again  and  many  others  less  known. 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  receding  into  the  dim  past, 
and  even  Avicenna  and  Rhazes,  though  his  chief  autho¬ 
rities,  are  less  in  evidence  than  they  had  been. 

The  scope  of  Roelans’  work  can  be  seen  from  the  titles 
of  the  chapters;  the  headings  are  curiously  detailed.  I 
give  a  few  in  full  as  examples,  the  rest  abbreviated : 

The  first  disease  of  infants  or  children  is  apostema  of  the  head  or 
brain,  called  by  the  prince  of  physicians  Avicenna  in  Bk.  Ill  of  his 
Third  Doctrina,  Chap.  3,  ‘the  thirsty  disease’,  and  by  the  same 
writer  in  Chap.  5  of  Bk.  Ill  of  the  first  part  of  his  Third  Treatise, 
Erysipelas:  (2)  Apostema:  (3)  Water  collected  in  the  head:  (4) 
Wind  or  distension  of  the  head  with  air:  (5)  Largeness  of  the  head: 
(6)  Saphati:  (7)  Honeycomb  (favositas  mellis):  (8)  Watching  and 
sleeplessness:  (9)  Sleep-terror  and  terrible  dreams:  (10)  Epilepsy 
called  Infant’s  Disease,  and  Children’s  Mother:  (1 1)  Relaxation  of 
nerves:  (12)  Spasm  (convulsion):  (13)  Alcuzen,  that  is  tetanus: 
(14)  Convulsion  and  tetanus  from  inanition:  (15)  Allaedo  or 
opacity  in  the  pupils:  (16)  Swelling  of  the  eyes:  (17)  Squint,  that 
is  crookedness  of  vision:  (18)  Weeping  or  tears:  (19)  Sulac,  that  is 
closure  of  the  eyelids:  (20)  Scabies  of  the  eyes  or  eyelids  and  itching 
there:  (21)  Earache:  (22)  Discharge  from  the  ears:  (23)  Poisonous 
discharge  from  the  ears:  (24)  Sneezing:  (25)  Fissures  of  the  lips: 
(26)  Affections  of  the  teeth:  (27)  Apostema  of  the  gums  and  sinews: 
(28)  Pustules  or  blisters,  pain,  itching  or  swelling  of  the  gums:  (29) 
Alcola  (aphthae)  and  ranula:  (30)  Canker  in  the  mouth:  (31) 
Apostema  of  the  throat  or  quinzy:  (32)  Cough  and  Rheum: 
(33)  Difficulty  or  obstruction  of  breathing:  (34)  Oregmon  (stertor): 
(35)Weakness  of  the  stomach:  (36)  Vomiting:  (37)  Hiccough:  (38) 
Pain  in  the  belly  and  distension  or  swelling  thereof:  (39)  Looseness 
and  flux  of  the  belly:  (40)  Constriction  and  constipation  of  the 
belly:  (41)  Worms  or  lumbrici:  (42)  Apostema  or  prominence  or 
distension  of  the  navel:  (43)  Stone  in  the  bladder:  (44)  Rupture  or 
swelling  in  the  groin:  (45)  Escape  of  the  bowel  (prolapse):  (46) 
Tenesmus:  (47)  Excoriation  of  the  thighs  or  softness  causing  ex¬ 
coriation  of  the  thighs  or  itching  and  blisters  on  the  thighs  of  infants: 
(48)  Weakness  in  movement:  (49)  Pustules  or  papules  all  over  the 
body,  including  variola  and  morbilli:  (50)  Fever:  (51)  General 
swelling:  (52)  Wasting. 
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The  first  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  delightful  little 
introduction  which  in  its  modesty  is  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  self-laudation  which  was  rather  the  tendency 
amongst  the  authors  of  the  day. 

Aggregator  ut  ordo  processus  aggregationis  egritudinum  puero- 
rum  seu  infantium  capiatur  brevibus  eum  explicabo.  Primo  egri- 
tudinis  nomen  declarabitur  secundo  causae,  tertio  signa,  quarto 
pronostica,  quinto  cura  secundum  expertissimorum  sentencias. 
Materia  operis  etsi  admodum  prolixa  erit,  novitas  et  iucunditas 
tamen  eius  raritas  exuberantia  eius  inaperto,  cuius  Mesue secundo  de 
consolatione  medicinarum  capitulo  xiiii  benedictarum  medicinarum 
memoratur  inquiens  de  fumoterra  ‘verum  exuberantia  eius  exemit 
eum  a  numero  medicinarum  preciosarum’,  a  contrario  in  proposito 
exuberantiae  huius  materie  raritas  in  numero  electissimarum 
materiarum  collocari  eum  faciet,  iuxta  illud  ‘omne  rarum  carum’. 
Non  spero  aggregatoris  Cornelii  vilitate  et  inexperientia  consideratis 
aggregatio  haec  eis  respuatur.  Sed  Senice  verbo,  ‘non  te  moveat 
dicentis  auctoritas,  nec  quis  dicat,  sed  quid  dicat  attende’ ;  considerato 
omni  applaudio  preservabitur  et  ab  expertissimis  ut  pergustata 
approbabitur. 

That  the  order  of  procedure  in  this  compilation  of  diseases  of 
children  and  infants  may  be  grasped,  I  shall  as  compiler  explain  it  in 
a  few  words.  Firstly  the  name  of  the  disease  will  be  stated,  secondly 
the  causes,  thirdly  the  symptoms,  fourthly  the  prognosis,  fifthly  the 
treatment  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced. 

Though  the  material  of  this  work  is  somewhat  lengthy,  neverthe¬ 
less  its  novelty  and  pleasantness  and  the  rarity  of  its  profusion  are 
obvious;  on  which  Mesue  ( Consolation  of  Medicines,  Lib.  ii.  c.  14), 
speaking  of  blessed  medicines,  says  of  fumitory,  ‘but  the  profusion 
of  it  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  precious  medicines’.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  profusion  is  concerned,  the  rarity  of  the  material 
will  cause  it  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  the  choicest  matter,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  ‘all  that ’s  rare  is  dear’. 

I  hope  that  no  consideration  of  the  insignificance  and  inexperience 
of  the  compiler  Cornelius  will  bring  contempt  upon  this  compila¬ 
tion;  but  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  ‘Let  not  the  authority  of  him  who 
speaks  influence  you;  regard  not  who  the  speaker  is,  but  what  he 
speaks’.  If  with  discernment  any  applause  is  given  the  book  will 
last  and  be  valued  as  of  approved  savour  by  those  whose  experience 
is  greatest. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Augustan  Latinity  of  Celsus  to 
the  fifteenth-century  Latin  of  Roelans  and  his  fellow- 
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medicals;  but  let  that  pass,  it  served  a  good  purpose, 
bad  grammar  and  worse  spelling  made  it  none  the  less 
useful  as  a  universal  language  for  the  spread  of  learning. 
As  an  example  of  Roelans’  method  the  chapter  may  be 
quoted  on 

Sleep-terror  and  terrible  dreams. 

The  ninth  disease  of  children  is  terror  in  dreams,  that  is,  terrible 
or  terrifying  dreams  in  children.  Avicenna,  Doctr.  i,  cap.  iii,  3.  1. 
To  the  infant  there  happen  terrifying  dreams  in  sleep.  Hippocrates, 
Aphorism,  iii.  25,  mentions  the  child’s  fears,  naming  fears  amongst 
the  affections  of  the  new  born  in  that  aphorism  referring  to  ages; 
and  Galen,  in  his  commentary  on  it,  attributes  the  causes  of  these 
to  corruption  of  the  milk,  saying,  if  the  stomach  fails  through  over¬ 
feeding,  the  food  in  it  becomes  corrupted  and  the  vapours  thereof 
ascending  to  the  head  generate  watchings  and  fears,  which  I  have 
also  found  to  be  the  case  in  those  of  ripe  years  who  have  terrible 
visions  in  sleep,  when  their  diet  is  bad,  especially  if  the  orifice  of  the 
stomach  is  weak.  Jacques  Despars  on  Avicenna  (loc.  cit.)  says  that 
terrible  dreams  in  infants  for  the  most  part  happen  from  excessive 
repletion  with  food  which,  as  it  cannot  be  digested,  naturally  is 
corrupted  in  the  stomach  and  the  harmful  effect  of  it  is  felt 
by  the  stomach,  from  the  sensory  function  of  which  it  passes 
on  to  the  formative  function,  i.e.  phantasy,  whereby  it  re¬ 
tains  the  forms  of  things  sensible,  i.e.  perceived  by  ordinary 
sense,  and  thence  to  the  imaginative  function  which  becomes  active 
with  regard  to  them.  Almost  of  the  same  opinion  is  Galen  when 
he  says,  in  his  book  on  dreams,  the  soul  seems  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  body  from  the  outside  in  dreams,  and  to  become 
conscious  of  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  condition  of  the  body: 
and  so  one  who  wants  some  particular  thing  seems  to  acquire  a 
phantasy  of  it,  as  though  it  were  already  to  hand.  And  this  being  so 
it  will  not  be  strange  if,  when  the  animal  function  is  oppressed  by  a 
load  of  humours,  people  imagine  themselves  scarcely  able  to  move 
or  to  be  carrying  weights,  or  coming  to  foul  stinking  things,  and  that 
those  who  imagine  they  are  in  contact  with  dirt  and  filth,  have  evil 
foul  putrid  humours  or  a  mass  of  faeces  in  the  bowel.  Rhazes,  Book 
of  Experiments,  cap.  27,  or  Book  on  Diseases  of  Children ,  cap.  8,  deals 
with  these  dreams  under  the  title  ‘On  the  Mother  in  children’  as 
Jacques  Despar  says  on  Avicenna,  loc.  cit.,  viz.  Bk.  i,  Fen  3,  Doctr.  i, 
cap  3,  sect.  27,  ‘this  infirmity,  “the  Mother  in  children”,  happens 
to  children  at  an  early  age’.  The  cause  of  this,  as  the  same  writer 
says,  is  the  taking  of  more  milk  than  he  can  digest,  and  consequently 
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it  becomes  corrupt.  Gordon  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Regimen 
of  Health  says,  ‘Fear  comes  in  dreams  on  account  of  corruption  of 
the  milk  or  of  food  in  the  stomach’. 

The  symptoms,  says  Rhazes  (loc.  cit.),  are  much  screaming  or 
crying,  fear  in  sleep  and  in  waking,  the  temperature  is  increased 
and  from  the  child’s  mouth  comes  an  offensive  odour. 

Treatment.  Avicenna  (loc.  cit.)  and  Jacques  Despars  referring 
to  him,  gave  two  remedies.  First,  the  infant  shall  not  be  compelled, 
nay,  shall  not  be  allowed,  to  sleep  with  his  stomach  full  of  food,  but, 
says  Jacques,  let  him  be  kept  awake  by  playing  and  being  carried 
about  until  his  food  has  passed  down  from  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
and  so  vapours  and  abundant  fumes  are  prevented  from  passing 
thence  to  seek  the  brain.  The  second  is  that  a  little  honey  is  to  be 
given  to  the  infant  to  suck  which  may  promote  the  passage  down¬ 
wards  (of  the  food)  by  its  own  detergent  property,  or  may  digest, 
as  others  say,  or  promote  digestion  of  what  is  in  the  stomach,  and 
move  it  downwards  away  from  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  carrying 
it  towards  the  fundus.  Rhazes  (loc.  cit.)  says  the  treatment  consists 
in  the  treatment  of  the  milk,  and  there  should  be  given  to  the  child 
diapliris  or  diamusk,  one-sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  that  is  half  a  scruple, 
with  milk  daily  and  the  chief  remedy  in  this  is  Theriaca  Magna 
given  with  milk.  Gordon  (loc.  cit.)  says  let  the  milk  or  food  be 
diminished  and  let  him  suck  honey. 

The  last  chapter  of  Roelans’  work  is  a  brief  paragraph  on 

Wasting. 

Quinquagesima  secunda  egritudo  puerorum  et  ultima  est  nimia 
macilentia  seu  extenuatio  puerorum. 

In  quodam  libello  egritudinum  puerorum:  Si  vero  puer  sit 
nimis  macilentus,  habeatque  tantum  ossa  et  pellem,  et  multum  sit 
debilitatus,  cura  est  fiat  ei  tale  balneum;  caput  arietis  et  pedes 
coquantur  in  aqua  diu  sic  ut  carnes  separentur  ab  ossibus  et  in  tali 
aqua  infans  balneetur,  et  cum  exierit  a  balneo  unguento  unguatur: 
Recipe  Butiri  olei  rosati  vel  violati  vel  communis  ana  3XV  et  de  pin- 
guedine  cruda  de  carnibus  porcinis  et  cere  albe  3viii  qualibet  die  post 
exitum  balnei  unguatur  totum  corpus  hoc  unguento  et  multum 
inpinguat. 

Roelans  was  clearly  acquainted  with  the  Practica 
Puerorum  ( vide  p.  55),  and  from  his  way  of  referring  to  it 
‘in  quodam  libello’  it  would  seem  that  he  knew  as  little 
of  the  authorship  as  we  do,  for  he  is  usually  precise  in  his 
mention  of  authors  and  references;  his  quotation  follows 
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very  closely,  in  parts  verbatim,  the  Practica  Puerorum  as. 
it  appears  in  Sudhoff’s  collation,  where  it  runs 

Si  autem  multum  desiccatus  fuerit  et  habeat  tantum  pellem  et 
ossa,  et  multum  sic  inde  debilitatur,  fac  ei  tale  balneum:  Recipe 
caponem  veterem  et  pedes  muttonis,  coque  diu  in  aqua,  ita  quod 
carries  separentur  ab  ossibus  et  in  ilia  aqua  balneetur  infans  et  a 
balneo  exiens  tali  ungatur  unguento:  Recipe  butirum,  ceram  novam, 
sebum  arietinum  crudum  et  oleum  et  liquefac  totum  et  coletur,  et 
hoc  unguento  ungatur  a  planta  pedis  usque  ad  caput.  In  balneo 
praedicto  balneatur  cotidie  per  unam  ebdomadam  et  multum 
impinguat. 


X 

ROELANS  REPRODUCED  IN  LATER  WRITERS 

SEBASTIAN  AUSTRIUS:  NICOLAUS  FONTANUS 


IN  connexion  with  Roelans  must  be  mentioned  two  later 
writers  who  were  indebted  to  his  treatise,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  material  out  of  which  they  constructed 
works  on  diseases  of  children,  Sebastian  Austrius  Rubea- 
quensis  (1540)  and  Nicolaus  Fontanus  (1642). 

These  two  writers  illustrate  well  the  literary  habits  of 
their  times.  Literary  ethics  were  as  yet  only  in  process 
of  formation;  and  it  was  nothing  uncommon  for  a  writer 
to  make  free  use  of  the  work  of  another  with  little  or  no 
acknowledgement,  or  as  still  more  often  happened,  to  use 
the  original  work  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  remarks 
of  his  own  under  the  guise  of  a  commentary  or  appendix, 
the  whole  being  then  published  under  the  name  of  the 
commentator,  usually  with  no  mention  of  the  original 
writer  on  the  title-page,  perhaps  none  elsewhere. 

SEBASTIAN  AUSTRIUS  RUBEAQUENSIS 

Sebastian  adopted  and  mutilated  the  work  of  Roelans, 
and  was  himself  in  turn  adopted,  without  mutilation  but 
under  cloak  of  a  commentary,  by  Fontanus. 

Sebastian,  of  Russach  in  Alsace,  had  written  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Paulus  Aegineta ,  De  Secunda  Valetudine  Tuenda 
( 1 538),  in  which  13  out  of  100  chapters  dealt  with  the 
care  and  treatment  of  children.  Imbued  with  the  Greek 
medical  writers  and  having  had  this  preliminary  insight 
into  the  subject  of  children’s  diseases,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Roelans’  work,  which  was  the  most  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  subject  which  had  yet  appeared,  and 
not  only  with  scanty  acknowledgement,  but  with  most 
ungracious  abuse,  borrowed  the  entire  work  and  served 
up  his  revised  version  as  his  own  production. 

On  the  title-page  there  is  no  mention  of  Roelans  nor 
anything  to  suggest  that  the  work  is  based  on  Roelans’ 
book;  the  only  reference  to  Roelans  is  in  the  preface  in 
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which  after  the  usual  florid  dedication  (in  this  case  to 
Ferdinand  I,  ‘Emperor  of  the  West’)  Sebastian  says: 

The  majority  of  medical  writers,  e.g.  Avicenna  and  all  the 
Arabian  authors,  when  one  sheep  has  broken  through  the  hedge 
all  follow  like  lambs;  [then  he  refers  to  the  work  of],  a  certain 
Cornelius  by  name,  chief  physician  of  Mechlin,  a  work  scholarly 
indeed,  and  put  together  in  sound  order  were  it  not  stuffed  with 
more  than  sufficient  reference  to  the  authority  of  Avicenna  and 
Razes,  and  crammed  full  of  so  many  untrue  statements  and  bad 
mistakes  and  obsolete  names  of  diseases  and  medicines,  with  obscure 
meaning  and  phrasing  scattered  throughout  [one  would  declare  it 
had  its  birthplace  in  Barbary  itself],  that  no  one  unless  he  were  a 
born  genius  (nisi  naris  satis  emunctae)  could  gather  any  cure  or 
assistance  or  reliable  help  for  the  pitiful  diseases  of  children  there¬ 
from.  Furthermore  the  reading  of  such  a  book  would  rather  drive 
the  mind  of  the  most  learned  Prince  from  the  study  of  Medicine 
than  induce  him  to  linger  over  it,  seeing  that  he  [the  author]  simply 
pours  out  Arabic  words  and  is  throughout  oblivious  of  Greek,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  real  fountain  and  source  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  table  of  contents  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Roelans,  except  that  he  divides  up  diseases  of  the  mouth 
slightly  differently  (adding  ‘stuttering’  to  them)  making 
an  extra  chapter  thus,  and  he  also  inserts  a  chapter  on 
incontinence  of  urine,  taken  from  Paulus  Aegineta;  so 
that,  in  place  of  the  fifty-two  chapters  of  Roelans  he  has 
fifty-four.  He  cuts  out  Roelans’  references  to  the  more 
recent  writers,  Jacques  Despars,  Nicolaus  Florentinus, 
Bernard  of  Gordon,  &c.,  almost  completely,  allows  some 
references  to  Avicenna  and  Rhazes  to  remain,  but  inserts 
quotations  from  Paulus  Aegineta.  In  spite  of  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Greek  physicians,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
Soranus,  though  clearly  some  of  his  material  derived  from 
Paulus  came  originally  from  Soranus. 

Sebastian  died  at  Freiburg  in  1550. 

NICOLAUS  FONTANUS 

In  1642  a  Dutchman,  one  Nicolaus  Fontanus  (Fonteyn 
was  the  Dutch  form  of  the  name)  reproduced  the  entire 
text  of  Sebastian’s  work,  interlarded  with  a  commentary 
by  himself  after  each  chapter.  Fontanus’  book  was  dedi- 
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cated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  so  it  must  have  been  completed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  for  the  cardinal  died  in 
1642.  Fontanus  practised  in  Amsterdam,  and  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  suggests  that  to  some  extent  he 
may  have  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  children.  ‘It  is 
my  function  to  look  after  the  children  of  Amsterdam. 
Would  you  have  it  otherwise  ?  What  a  trivial  service,  and 
to  such  little  persons !  Do  you  think  so  ?  Go  and  take  the 
children  out  of  the  world:  methinks  it  will  be  a  flourishing 
State  when  the  nursery  is  no  more!’ 

Almost  a  foreshadowing  of  Longfellow’s  verse. 

Ah!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  the  utterance  of  a  kindly  soul,  and  of 
one  who  realized  the  high  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
a  children’s  physician. 

Fontanus  was  a  man  of  some  learning.  He  was  born 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  for  his  first  published  work,  Institutiones 
Pharmaceuticae ,  appeared  in  1 633,  and  his  last,  Fons  sive 
origo  Febrium ,  in  1 644.  He  was  no  narrowr  specialist,  he 
edited  an  Epitome  Anatomiae ,  from  Vesalius,  and  a  Praxis 
artis  Medicae  from  Dodonaeus;  he  compiled  also  a  work 
on  diseases  of  women,  and  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  also  a  Florilegium  Medicum.  It  is 
evident  that  Fontanus  was  rather  an  editor  and  expositor 
of  other  men’s  works  than  an  original  writer,  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  diseases  of  children  is  of  the  same  sort. 

The  title-page  describes  it  as  ‘Nicolai  Fontani  com- 
mentarius  In  Sebastianum  Austrium  Medicum  Caesareum, 
De  Puerorum  morbis.  In  frontispicio  adjecti  Aphorismi 
Hippocratis  noviter  natorum  adfectus  enarrantes.  Am- 
stelodami.  Apud  Joannem  Ianssonium  CI3I3CXLII.’ 

He  not  only  has  the  grace  to  mention  Sebastian  on  the 
title-page  but  belauds  him  in  the  preface  as  ‘Sebastian 
Austrius  great  protector  of  childhood  who  was  once  a  living 
and  a  shining  light’.  He  seems  to  be  quite  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  Sebastian’s  book  was  almost  entirely  borrowed, 
not  to  say  pirated,  material. 
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Fontanus’  commentary  is  not  devoid  of  original  ob¬ 
servation;  for  instance,  commenting  on  Chapter  II,  ‘On 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain,’  he  quotes  three  cases  from 
his  own  observation,  chiefly  in  support  of  letting  of  blood. 
‘A  girl  three  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  the  little  daughter 
of  our  learned  Master  G.  Nicolas  Pancras,  Conseil  of  this 
famous  State,  was  affected  with  continuous  Putrid  Fever; 
after  prescription  and  general  remedies  it  was  only  by 
cutting  into  a  vein  that  she  was  miraculously  restored  to 
health’,  and  again,  ‘A  little  boy,  eighteen  months  old,  was 
suffering  very  severely  with  Bilious  Fever  and  passed  into 
delirium.  After  trying  general  remedies  I  turned  to 
special  ones  and  ordered  cupping  glasses  to  be  applied 
with  slight  scarification;  these  were  applied  and  he  was,  as 
it  were,  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Hades.’ 

His  book  has  three  large  illustrations,  woodcuts,  folded, 
as  they  are  much  larger  than  the  page ;  one  of  the  skull 
opened  to  show  the  dura  mater,  its  veins  and  the  longitudinal 
sinus;  another  showing  a  deformed  skull  probably  of  the 
type  now  known  as  oxycephaly,  but  showing  also  some 
abnormal  fenestrations;  and  a  third  illustrating  ‘laryngo- 
tomy’  for  ‘angina’;  this  illustration  seems  to  indicate 
rather  tracheotomy,  and  the  ‘angina’  was  very  probably 
diphtheria. 

Fontanus  must  have  been  a  man  with  some  scientific 
enthusiasm,  for  the  skull  shown  in  his  second  illustration 
was  obtained,  he  tells  us,  with  some  difficulty  by  the  offer 
first  of  money  to  the  parents  of  the  dead  child,  and  then 
by  resorting  to  entreaty.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
chapter  ‘On  Incontinence  of  Urine’,  speaking  of  treat¬ 
ment,  Fontanus  puts  some  of  our  endocrine  advertisements 
in  the  shade. 

The  bladder  taken  from  animals,  for  instance  the  bladder  of 
lambs  or  kids,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  best.  In  the  same  way 
the  powdered  lung  of  a  fox  is  given  to  asthmatics  and  persons  with 
cough:  so  also  human  skull-bone  to  epileptics:  and  does  not  the 
omentum  of  a  wether  freshly  taken  from  the  animal  relieve  pain  in 
the  human  omentum  and  cure  dysentery?  Galen  strongly  approves 
of  human  bone  powder  for  gout  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  rightly, 
too,  for  the  value  of  these  remedies  arises  from  the  sympathy  which 
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one  part  has  with  another.  For  the  treatment  of  loss  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  syncope  Valleriola  draws  off  the  blood  of  a  wether  from 
the  heart,  and  after  this  has  been  kept  liquid  by  warmth  it  is 
swallowed  and  maintains  and  strengthens  the  vigour  of  a  man’s 
heart.  In  the  same  way  the  bladder  of  lamb  or  kid  and  the  bladder 
of  other  animals  reduced  to  powder  invigorate  the  bladder,  and  being 
strengthened  thereby  it  now  retains  the  urine.  Of  all  these  the 
most  strongly  recommended  is  the  bladder  of  a  young  porker,  and 
rightly,  for  if  the  bladder  is  of  assistance  on  account  of  the  sympathy, 
similarity,  and  affinity  which  it  has  to  the  human  bladder,  much  more 
will  the  porker’s  bladder  be  of  assistance,  for  pigs  are  like  man  in 
every  respect. 

Fontanus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  resemblance  between  pig 
and  man  is  so  close  that  human  flesh  has  been  sold  and 
eaten  as  pork  without  the  difference  being  observed,  and 
finally  he  recommends  for  enuresis:  Bladder  gr.  xx  to  be 
given  in  some  astringent  wine,  and  says  that  it  is  taken 
readily  in  this  way  by  children. 

On  the  whole  Fontanus  has  so  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say  in  his  commentary  that  it  seems  a  pity  he  did  not 
adventure  a  work  of  his  own  upon  diseases  of  children 
instead  of  resuscitating  Sebastian’s  version  of  Roelans. 
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XI 

THE  EARLIEST  POEM  ON  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 


POETRY  is  the  expression  of  feeling  and  the  portrayal 
of  imagination  in  word-music.  When  it  becomes  the 
mere  recording  of  facts — facts  unadorned  by  sentiment  or 
fancy — it  ceases  to  be  poetry,  it  is  mere  rhythm  or  rhyme. 
For  this  reason  poetry  is  ill-fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
scientific  instruction,  and  although  there  have  been  in¬ 
stances  in  which  didactic  poetry,  even  applied  to  medicine, 
has  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  poetry,  nevertheless  its 
attainment  even  then  has  been  in  spite  of  its  didactic 
quality,  and  due  to  the  imagery  in  which  its  teaching  was 
clothed — witness,  John  Armstrong’s  Preservation  of  Health 
or  the  La  Balia  of  Luigi  Tansillo. 

The  earliest  ‘poem’  on  the  care  of  children  was  written 
by  a  poet,  but  was  not  poetry,  it  was  mere  doggerel  rhyme. 
It  occurs  as  part  of  the  Versehung  des  Leihs ,  ‘Care  of  the 
Body,’  written  by  Heinrich  von  Louffenburg  1429.  It  is 
a  very  rare  book  and  was  one  of  the  incunabula  printed  at 
Augsburg  (1491).  I  have  not  seen  this  book  myself. 
Dr.  John  Ruhrah  has  published  a  translation  of  it  with 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  pages  with  their  quaint 
illustrations,  in  his  Paediatrics  of  the  Past. 

The  part  of  the  Versehung  des  Leihs  referring  to  children 
was  reproduced  in  later  German  (the  original,  Dr.  Ruhrah 
says,  was  in  old  Swabian)  in  a  work  entitled  ‘Ein  Regi¬ 
ment  der  gesundtheit  Fur  die  jungen  Kinder.  Wie  sie 
nach  der  Geburt  bei  gesundtem  leibe  erhalten,  mit  Essen, 
Trincken  Schlafen  Baden,  und  von  allerley  Zufelligen 
Kranckheiten  So  inen  in  der  kindtheit  begegnen  erlediget 
sobers  werden, — Gedruckt  zu  Franckfurdt  am  Mayn 
durch  Herman  Gulfferichen  in  der  Schmurgassen  zum 
Krug.  MDXLIX.’  Two  earlier  editions  of  this  Regi¬ 
ment  appeared,  in  1532  and  1544. 

Dr.  Waller  of  Copenhagen  very  generously  gave  me 
access  to  a  copy  of  the  1 549  edition  belonging  to  him,  from 
which  the  extracts  and  illustrations  which  are  given  here 
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Title-page  of  the  1549  edition  of  the  Regiment  der  Gesundtheit  fur  die 
jungen  Kinder ,  in  which  is  reprinted  Heinrich  von  Louffenburg’s  poem 
on  the  care  of  children  written  in  1429 
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are  taken.  The  pictures,  if  compared  with  those  of  the 
original  1491  edition  as  shown  in  Dr.Ruhrah’s  book,  are 
obviously  intended  to  be  copies,  in  reduced  and  slightly 
modified  form,  of  those  in  Louffenburg’s  book. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  does  not  give  his  name  in  the 
1 549  edition.  The  paediatric  poem  is  followed  by  chapters 
in  prose  on  the  diseases  of  children,  which,  as  the  compiler 
mentions  in  his  preface,  are  taken  from  ‘a  little  book  called 
the  Ladies  Rosegarden ,  in  other  words,  Roesslin’s  Schwan- 
gern  Frawen  und  Hebammen  Rosegarten  ( vide  p.  94);  a 
comparison  with  this  shows  that  he  has  used  Roesslin’s 
chapters  or  parts  of  them  with  very  slight  modification. 
The  paediatric  part  of  Louffenburg’s  poem  included  in  this 
book  begins  with  directions  as  to  the  regimen  of  the  preg¬ 
nant  woman,  and  then  deals  with  the  following  points: 
how  to  manage  new-born  children ;  how  to  bathe  them  and 
how  to  look  after  them  asleep  and  awake;  how  to  feed  and 
suckle  them;  how  to  manage  them  when  the  teeth  begin  to 
appear;  how  the  wet-nurse  is  to  be  suitable;  how  long 
children  should  be  suckled  and  how  to  wean  them  from  the 
milk.  Each  section,  after  the  first  one,  begins  with  two  lines 
in  which  the  mother  asks  for  instruction  on  some  parti¬ 
cular  point:  the  reply  follows: 

Wie  man  das  ausgeboren  Kindlein  halten  soil. 

Die  Mutter. 

Ich  hab  geborn  ein  Kindlein  zart, 

Verdient  hab  das  man  mein  wol  wart. 

Nu  woln  wir  horen  wie  man  sol 
Die  j ungen  kind  regieren  wol, 

Mit  allem  das  in  horet  zu, 

Mit  essen  trincken,  spat  und  fru, 

Mit  schlaffen,  wachen  und  desgleich, 

Darzu  mit  wartung  sonderleich 
Wenn  ir  natur  ist  schwach  und  zart 
Drumbs  notig  ist  das  man  ir  wart. 

Zum  ersten,  so  die  kleinen  kind 
Von  mutter  leib  geboren  sind, 

So  soltu  bald  zusammen  stossen 
Salz  und  Rosen  wol  zu  massen, 
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A  page  of  the  Regiment  der  Gesundtheit 
‘Antenatal  precautions  for  the  mother’ 

The  illustration  shows  the  swaddling  of  the  period 
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Und  es  damit  besprengen  rein 

Den  Leib,  das  Antlitz,  Arm  und  Bein, 

Oder  salb  es  wol  mit  Eichel  ol, 

Denn  solches  thut  dem  Kindlein  woJ, 

Und  stercket  seine  glieder  all, 

Sein  haut  ims  auch  hart  machen  sol. 

Denn  schneit  im  ab  den  Nabel  fein 
Vier  finger  breit  vom  Leiblin  sein, 

Darnach  soltu  sein  weiter  pflegen 
Und  auff  den  schnid  des  Nabels  legen 
Ein  pulverlin,  das  machts  im  gut, 

Von  bolus  und  von  Trachenblut, 

Sarcocollo  und  Myrrhen  rein, 

Romisch  Kumel  darbey  sol  sein 
Leg  Baumwol  drauff  die  da  genetzt 
In  Baumwol,  und  verbinds  denn  fest 
Mit  weichen  tuchlin  fleissiglich, 

Wenn  du  das  badst  thu  seuberlich 
Das  im  am  Nabel  kein  gewalt 
Geschehe,  bis  das  er  selbst  abfalt. 

Which  in  doggerel  like  the  original  might  run: 

The  Mother. 

A  baby  frail  is  born  to  me, 

My  mead,  I  ween,  good  care  should  be. 

Now  will  we  hearken  while  is  told 
What  care  a  young  child  should  enfold, 

With  all  that  appertains  thereto, 

Its  food  and  drink,  and  all  that ’s  due 
At  night,  at  morn,  asleep,  awake, 

What  care  moreover  we  must  take 
When,  born  by  nature  weak  and  frail, 

Great  care  the  babe  must  needs  entail : 

And  first  when  from  its  mother’s  womb 
The  tiny  babe  newborn  doth  come, 

Then  sbalt  thou  mix  with  all  good  speed 
Rose-oil  and  salt  and  these  shalt  knead 
And  sprinkle  him  therewith  apace, 

His  trunk,  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  face; 

Or  salve  him  well  with  oil  of  oak, 

For  this  no  evil  can  provoke 
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‘The  cradle’.  (From  the  Regiment  der  Gesundtheit ) 
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And  strengthens  well  his  every  limb 
And  hardens  too  his  skin  for  him. 

Then  cut  the  cord  with  care  in  twain, 

Four  fingers  breadth  there  should  remain. 

Thereafter  take  yet  further  care, 

And  where  the  cord  is  cut  prepare 
To  spread  some  powder,  it  is  good, 

Of  bolus  made  and  dragon’s  blood, 

Of  sarcocol  and  myrrh  combined 
And  cumin  of  the  Roman  kind; 

Then  wool  that ’s  soaked  with  oil  all  through 
Lay  on  the  part  and  bind  it  true 
With  linen  soft  applied  with  skill 
And  bathing  him  be  careful  still 
No  jar  upon  the  cord  to  make 
Until  itself  away  doth  break. 

Apart  from  its  form  there  is  nothing  original  in  Louffen- 
burg’s  teaching;  probably  it  was  intended  rather  as  a 
simple  guide  for  mothers  than  as  a  treatise  for  medical 
men.  The  old  routine  of  treatment  is  repeated  as  it  had 
been  for  centuries;  the  salting  of  the  new-born  reappears, 
in  the  lines  quoted  above,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Galen  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel. 

The  section  on  teething  shows  the  usual  adherence  to 
tradition;  it  comes  under  the  heading  ‘How  to  manage 
the  child  when  his  teeth  are  coming,  and  how  to  teach  him 
easily  to  walk  and  talk’.  It  is  seen  in  the  page  reproduced 
here  (p.  91)  and  in  English  runs  thus: 

The  Mother. 

To  teach  him  walking  I  essay 
And  train  my  child  in  virtue’s  way. 

Now  when  your  baby’s  teeth  appear 
Y ou  must  for  these  take  prudent  care 
For  teething  comes  with  grievous  pain, 

So  to  my  word  take  heed  again. 

When  now  the  teeth  are  pushing  through, 

To  rub  the  gums  thou  thus  shalt  do, 

Take  fat  from  chicken,  brain  from  hare, 

And  these  full  oft  on  gums  shalt  smear. 
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‘Learning  to  walk’.  (From  the  Regiment  der  Gesundtheit ) 
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If  ulcers  sore  thereon  should  come, 

Then  shalt  thou  rub  upon  the  gum 
Honey  and  salt  and  oil  thereto. 

But  one  thing  more  I  counsel  you, 

A  salve  of  oil  of  violet 
For  neck  and  throat  and  gums  to  get, 

And  also  bathe  his  head  awhile 
With  water  boiled  with  camomile. 

and  so  on. 

The  writer  of  this  homely  rhyme  was,  when  he  wrote 
it  in  1429,  a  priest  at  Freiburg.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown :  its  place  was  the  village  of  Laufenburg  on  the 
Rhine  in  the  district  of  Aargau.  After  working  for  at  least 
eleven  years  as  a  village  priest,  he  retired  as  a  monk  to  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  convent  at  Strassburg  in  1445,  and  con- 
continued  his  literary  activities  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1458.  His  writings  apart  from  this 
paediatric  rhyme  were  almost  entirely  religious  poems, 
which  in  that  age  of  leisured  industry  sometimes  ran  to 
prodigious  length:  in  1437  he  wrote  a  translation  in  verse 
of  the  Speculum  humanae  salvationis  extending  to  15,000 
lines:  and  in  1441  a  poem  entitled  Das  Buck  der  Figuren 
dealing  with  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  as  pre¬ 
figuring  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  about  25,000  lines.  He 
translated  into  German  some  of  the  well-known  Latin 
hymns,  amongst  them  St.  Ambrose’s  ‘Veni  Redemptor 
gentium’,  and  his  work  in  this  line  is  said  to  have  exerted 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  hymn-writing. 
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‘An  ancient  feeding-bottle  in  action’.  (From  the 
Regiment  der  Gesundtheit ) 
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ROESSLIN’S  ‘ROSEGARTEN’ 

WITH  Roelans  ends  the  period  of  incunabula,  so  far 
as  diseases  of  children  are  concerned,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  printing  was  no  longer  a 
rarity;  Caxton  had  died  in  1491,  but  he  had  lived  to  see 
printing-presses  at  work  in  various  parts  of  England  as 
they  had  been  for  twenty  years  in  many  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  the  revival  of  learning  had  already  made  headway 
and  in  this  country  had  been  stimulated  by  the  visit  of 
Erasmus,  and  by  men  like  Dean  Colet,  and  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  Thomas  Linacre, 
who  in  common  with  William  Grocyn  had  done  much  to 
make  Greek  learning  accessible  to  the  students  of  their  day. 

But  still  England  lagged  behind  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  in  her  output  of  medical  works,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  children’s  diseases. 

The  earliest  work  on  this  subject  in  the  sixteenth  century 
appeared  as  part  of  the  Rosegarten  of  Eucharius  Roesslin, 
probably  in  1512;  certainly  there  was  a  second  edition  in 
1513.  This  book,  under  various  names  according  to  the 
language  in  which  it  appeared,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  on  midwifery  of  the  period,  and  carried  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  custom  of  combining  with  midwifery  sections  on 
the  management  and  feeding  of  infants  and  on  diseases  of 
children.  Originally  published  at  Strassburg  under  the 
title  of  ‘Der  Swangern  frawen  und  hebammen  Rosegarten’, 
it  was  translated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and  into  Latin  as 
the  ‘De  partu  hominis’,  and  into  English  as  ‘The  Byrth  of 
Mankynde’.  In  all  there  are  forty  editions  known  of  this 
book,  and  it  was  issued  as  late  as  1730,  so  that  for  more 
than  200  years  it  was  a  living  work.  Eucharius  Roesslin, 
whose  name  in  the  Latin  versions  appears  as  Rhodion ,  is 
said  to  have  practised  first  at  Worms  and  afterwards  at 
Frankfurt-on-Main.  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth,  nor  the 
date  of  his  death  is  known;  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died 
in  1526.  There  is,  however,  another  work  by  Eucharius 


Title-page  of  the  1512  edition  of  Roesslin’s  Rosegarten 
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Roesslin,  a  Kreutterbuch  which  is  dated  in  the  preface  1 533, 
so  that  if  this  was  by  him  and  not  posthumously  printed 
he  must  have  died  after  this  date.  There  is,  however,  doubt 
about  this,  for  it  is  clear  from  the  preface  to  the  earliest 
Latin  edition,  De  partu  hominis  (1532),  that  he  had  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  and  that  this  son  was  already  at  that 
time  a  medical  man  of  some  standing  in  Frankfurt,  so  that 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Kreutterbuch ,  i.e.  Herbal 
(it  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  the  remedial  uses  of  all 
manner  of  things,  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  with 
quaint  illustrations  of  the  objects  described),  was  written 
by  the  son. 

Roesslin’s  Rosegarten ,  with  its  section  on  the  care  of 
infants  and  their  diseases,  has  a  special  interest  as  being  the 
first  book  dealing  with  this  subject  translated  into  and 
printed  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  original  German  edition  the  paediatric  portion 
consisted  of  three  sections  dealing  respectively  with  the 
care  of  the  new-born  infant ;  the  milk  and  the  wet-nurse  and 
the  period  of  suckling;  and  the  various  diseases  and  hap¬ 
penings  which  befall  the  new-born  and  how  these  are  to 
be  relieved.  These  sections,  like  so  many  other  medical 
writings  of  the  period,  are  based  largely  on  the  Arabian 
physicians,  but  otherwise  appear  to  be  as  much  the  work 
of  Roesslin  as  the  rest  of  the  book. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  particular  edition  this  part  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Metlinger’s  work:  this  is  in  a  sort  of  ‘System’, 
printed  under  the  title  of  Ehstands-artzneibuch  (1534),  i.e. 
‘The  Medicine-book  of  Wedlock’,  in  which  the  midwifery 
portion  of  the  ‘Rosegarten  of  Roesslin’  is  reprinted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ‘Frawen  Artznei’  (Medicine  of  Women) 
of  Johann  Cuba,  the  ‘Die  heymlichheiten’  (The  privities) 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  the  ‘Von  sorglichen  zufellen  der 
schwangerer  Frawen’  (Emergencies  of  pregnancy)  of 
Bonatiolus,  and  with  these  the  ‘Kindspflegung’  (Child- 
nurture)  of  Metlinger;  but  in  the  Latin  version  of  Roess¬ 
lin’s  book,  the  De  partu  hominis ,  the  edition  of  1532,  it 
is  Roesslin’s  work  on  children,  not  Metlinger’s,  which 
appears;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence,  internal  or 
otherwise,  that  this  is  based  on  Metlinger. 
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The  English  translation  is  taken  from  the  Latin  version 
and  therefore  reproduces  Roesslin’s  own  work,  not  Met- 
linger’s.  It  was  made  by  Richard  Jonas,  and  printed  in 
London  1540.  The  title-page  describes  it  as  ‘The  Byrth 
of  Mankynde  newly  translated  out  of  Eaten  into  Eng- 
lysshe’.  Jonas  dedicates  it  to  ‘Lady  Queen  Catherine  wife 
and  most  derely  beloved  spouse  unto  the  most  myghty 
sapient  Christen  prynce  Kyng  Henry  the  viii’,  and  wishes 
her  ‘perpetuall  joye  and  felicyte’ :  he  is  careful  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  she  was  the  fifth  ‘derely  beloved  spouse’,  and  he 
could  hardly  foresee  that  the  ‘Christen  prynce’  would  have 
her  beheaded  before  long. 

The  occasion  of  Richard  Jonas’s  translation  is  described 
by  Raynalde,  the  later  editor  of  the  English  version,  in 
his  preface  (1545): 

Ye  shall  understande  that  abougth  a  thre  or  foure  yeres  passyd 
a  certayne  studious  and  dilygent  clarke  at  the  request  and  desyre  of 
dyvers  honest  and  sadde  matrones  dyd  translate  out  of  Latin  into 
Englysshe  a  greate  part  of  this  booke  entytlinge  it  accordynge  to  the 
Latin  inscription  (de  partu  hominis)  which  we  nowe  do  name  (the 
woomans  booke)  for  so  much  as  the  moost  part  of  well  neere  all 
therin  entreatyd  of  doth  concerne  and  touch  only  woomen. 

In  the  1540  edition  Jonas  keeps  very  closely  to  the  Latin, 
but  evidently  he  had  a  utilitarian  mind,  for  he  cuts  out  * 
such  flowers  of  rhetoric  as  the  reference  to  Virgil’s 
Hyrcanean  tigers  which  appears  in  the  section  on  suckling. 
He  gives  the  divisions  of  the  part  dealing  with  children 
thus:  ‘  Howe  the  infant  newly  borne  must  be  handled 
nouryshed  and  looked  to’,  ‘Of  the  nourse  and  her  mylke 
and  howe  longe  the  chyld  shold  soucke’. 

His  chapters  on  diseases  of  children  are: 

Of  the  flux  or  overmuch  looseness  of  the  belly. 

To  unlose  the  chylde  beynge  bounde. 

Remedye  for  the  crampe  or  distention  of  the  membres. 

Remedye  for  the  coughe  and  distillation  or  catarrhes  of  the  heade. 
Remedye  for  shorte  wynde. 

Agaynst  wheles  or  clefture  chappynge  or  chynynge  of  the  mouthe. 
Of  apostumation  and  runnynge  of  the  eares. 

Of  apostumation  of  the  heade. 

Of  the  swellyng  or  bolnynge  of  the  eyes. 
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Of  the  scumme  or  whyte  of  the  eye. 

Agaynst  immoderate  heate  or  the  fever. 

Agaynst  fretynge  or  knawinge  in  the  belly. 

Agaynst  swellynge  of  the  bodye. 

Agaynst  often  sneesynge. 

Of  wheles  in  the  body  another  cure. 

Agaynst  swellynge  of  the  navell. 

Agaynst  unslepinesse. 

Agaynst  yeaxynge  or  the  hyckate. 

Of  yerkenesse  or  appetyte  to  vomyte. 

Agaynst  fearefull  and  terrible  dreames. 

Agaynst  the  Mother. 

Of  shorte  brethe  horseness  or  whystelynge  in  the  throte. 

Agaynst  tenasmus. 

Agaynst  wurmes  in  the  belly. 

Of  chayfyng  or  gallyng  in  any  place  of  the  body. 

Of  the  fallyng  sycknesse. 

Consumption  or  pynynge  away  of  the  body. 

Of  lassitude,  werynesse  or  hevinesse  of  the  chyldes  bodye. 

Of  tremblynge  of  the  body  or  of  certayne  membres  of  the  bodye, 
called  the  palsye. 

Agaynst  the- strangury  or  stone  with  stoppinge  of  the  uryne. 

Of  google  eyes  or  lokynge  asquynt. 

This  book  in  its  1540  edition  is  now  very  rare;  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  as  also  of  the 
original  1512  edition  of  Roesslin’s  book. 

Much  less  rare  is  the  English  edition  issued  by 
‘Thomas  Raynaldes,  phisition’  in  1545,  ‘The  byrth  of 
mankynde  otherwyse  named  the  woman’s  boke.  Newly 
set  furth,  corrected  and  augmented.  Whose  contentes  ye 
maye  rede  in  the  table  of  the  booke  and  most  playnly  in  the 
prologue’.  It  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Jonas’s  trans¬ 
lation,  with  no  more  acknowledgement  than  the  scanty 
anonymous  reference  in  the  preface  already  mentioned.  So 
far  as  the  part  on  diseases  of  children  is  concerned  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  where  the  ‘augmented’  applies,  for  Raynaldes 
omits  three  chapters  which  were  included  by  Jonas,  viz. 
those  ‘Of  yerknesse’,  ‘Against  the  mother’,  and  ‘Of  shorte 
brethe’,  whereas  he  inserts  one  ‘Agaynst  yssuynge  of  the 
foundament  gut’,  directly  after  ‘Agaynst  fearefull  and  ter¬ 
rible  dreames’. 
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After  a  preliminary  account  of  the  various  ills  to  which 
children  are  subject  this  part  begins: 

How  to  cure  and  to  remedie  all  these  now  I  will  shew  in  order. 
First  in  exulceration  of  the  gummes  are  wont  certaine  pushes  and 
as  it  were  wheales  to  grow  on  the  gummes  or  in  the  corners  of  the 
jawes,  the  which  put  the  place  to  much  grievance,  and  to  remedie 
this  it  shall  be  good  that  ye  with  your  finger  rubbe  the  Infants 
gummes  and  pushes  or  whelkes  withall,  and  then  to  annoynt  the 
same  gums  with  oyntment  made  of  Hens  greace  or  Conies  Brain, 
oyle  of  Camomill  mixt  with  Hony;  then  take  water,  and  in  it  seeth 
Camomill  and  Dill,  the  which  water  being  hot  powre  it  on  the 
childs  head,  holding  it  a  foote  above  the  head. 

The  chapter  on  Night  terrors  or  Sleep  terrors  suggests  in 
its  substance  and  arrangement  that  Roesslin  had  before 
him  Roelans’  chapter  on  the  same  (vide  supra ,  p.  76): 

Agaynst  fearefull  and  terrible  dreames. 

Also  sometimes  the  children  be  vexed  and  unquieted  with  feare¬ 
full  and  terrible  dreames  in  their  sleepe,  which  thing  for  the  most 
part  commeth  of  the  abundance  of  foode  and  overmuch  meate  or 
drinkes,  which  for  the  superfluitie  thereof  cannot  be  concoct  or 
overcome  of  nature,  wherefore  necessarily  it  putrifieth  and  cor- 
rupteth:  the  noysome  and  hideous  vapours  whereof  flying  up  to  the 
head  in  time  of  sleepe  cause  these  terrible  phantasies  in  the  sleepe. 
And  thus  it  may  be  remedied.  First  take  heede  that  yee  lay  not 
the  childe  to  sleepe  straight  after  it  hath  fed,  and  also  let  it  licke  a 
little  Hony,  swallowing  it  downe  so  that  by  it  such  things  the  which 
be  somewhat  hard  to  digest  and  concoct  may  the  sooner  be  digested 
and  the  refuse  the  more  easily  to  descend  to  the  guts.  Item,  every 
day  give  to  the  Infant  halfe  a  dram  of  the  Electuarie  called  Diamus- 
cum  or  Diaplicis.  Also  Treacle  in  this  case  is  very  good  taken  with 
milk  as  saith  Rasis. 

These  two  chapters,  and  any  other  would  serve  equally 
well,  may  show  how  much  is  borrowed,  perhaps  indirectly 
via  Roelans  or  some  other  writer,  from  the  old  sources; 
the  one  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Avicenna,  the  other 
from  Avicenna  and  Rhazes ;  and  these  in  their  turn  derived 
from  the  older  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  so  that  this  first 
reproduction  in  English  of  a  work  dealing  with  diseases  of 
children  did  not  mean  any  breaking  away  from  the  old 
tradition. 
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BRUNFELS  :  DE  ZERBIS  :  BIONDO  : 
LEONELLUS  FAVENTINUS  :  KHUFNER 

GERMANY  in  Metlinger  and  Roesslin  had  led  the 
way  in  the  use  of  vernacular  in  paediatrics:  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  another  German,  Otto 
Brunfels,  whose  book  Weiber  und  Kinder  Apothek  was 
published  at  Strassburg.  It  is  undated,  but  it  is  bound  (in 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  Library)  with  the  Haus- 
apothek  of  Hieronymus  Braunschweig,  which  is  dated  1537. 
Possibly  the  publication  of  Brunfels’s  treatise  was  post¬ 
humous,  but  as  his  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1534, 
it  must  have  been  written  earlier  than  Braunschweig’s 
work. 

The  title-page  describes  Brunfels’s  book  as  ‘Allen 
kindtbaren  frawen,  hebammen  und  seugammen  vast 
dienstlich’.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  earlier 
dealing  with  diseases  of  women,  the  later  with  diseases  of 
sucklings  and  young  children. 

He  says  in  his  preface  that  his  work  is  based  on  no 
second-rate  authorities  but  on  Avicenna,  Galen,  Pliny, 
&c.,  and  he  gives  throughout  marginal  notes  of  the 
authority  for  his  statements,  referring  mostly  to  Avicenna, 
Galen,  Gentilis  and  Averroes;  but  he  does  not  mention  his 
indebtedness  to  Metlinger,  which  is  evident  on  comparison 
of  Brunfels’s  work  with  Metlinger’s  Regiment  der  j ungen 
Kinder.  Not  only  is  the  order  of  subjects  to  a  large  extent 
the  same  in  both,  but  Brunfels  has  obviously  borrowed  the 
titles  of  Metlinger’s  chapters,  and  more,  he  has  borrowed 
whole  chapters  of  Metlinger’s  book  verbatim,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgement.  His  book  is,  however,  less 
orderly,  for  he  sandwiches  chapters  on  the  diet  of  the  wet- 
nurse  and  the  feeding  of  the  child  between  others  on 
particular  diseases  in  a  curiously  illogical  way. 

He  ends  with  Metlinger’s  chapter  ‘Wie  man  die  Kinde 
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halten  und  ziehen  sol  so  sy  gon  und  reden  lernent  biss  sy 
das  alter  siben  iar  erlangent’. 

Brunfels  in  fact  was  an  unblushing  plagiarist,  so  far  as 
this  treatise  on  children  is  concerned,  and  can  hardly 
claim  even  the  credit  of  a  compiler.  His  title  to  fame  rests 
more  securely  on  another  work,  the  first  comprehensive 
illustrated  work  on  plants  ever  produced  in  Germany,  the 
Historia  Plantarum  (1530).  He  wrote  also  polemical 
pamphlets,  one  attacking  Erasmus,  another  against  the 
burden  of  tithes,  and  perhaps  was  versatile  rather  than 
profound. 

Otto  Brunfels’s  somewhat  chequered  career  may  have 
contributed  to  this  type  of  mind.  Born  at  Mainz  near  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  son  of  a  cooper,  he  became 
at  first  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  later  pastor  at  Steinheim, 
whence  he  fled  when  the  Mainz  persecution  arose.  After 
this  he  spent  some  time  preaching  and  writing  at  Witten¬ 
berg  and  other  places,  until  in  1522  he  became  a  village 
pastor  again.  Next  he  turned  schoolmaster  and  opened  a 
school  at  Strassburg.  Finally  he  took  up  medicine  and 
became  Stadtarzt,  town-physician,  in  Berne,  where  he 
died  in  1534. 


GABRIEL  DE  ZERBIS 

In  1537  there  appeared  a  little  tractate  entitled  ‘  Ana- 
tomia  Infantis’,  and  it  is  described  as  taken  ‘ex  commentariis 
clarissimi  Anatomici  Gabrielis  de  Zerbis’.  It  is  included 
in  the  ‘Anatomiae  hoc  est  corporis  humani  dissectionis, 
pars  prior’,  published  at  Marburg  by  Johannes  Dryander  in 
1537.  It  is  a  disappointing  pamphlet,  it  deals  only  with 
the  foetus  and  is  taken,  at  least  in  part,  from  Avicenna  and 
Hippocrates.  It  describes  the  appearances  seen  in  abor¬ 
tions  at  different  dates  and  these  only  from  external  ob¬ 
servation  not  from  dissection,  unless  one  passage  implies 
this :  ‘sometimes  when  it  is  recently  cut  open,  it  is  found  to 
have  a  movement  of  dilatation  and  contraction  when  pricked 
with  a  needle,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  known  for  certain  that 
it  is  a  creature  with  life  in  it’.  From  the  context,  however, 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  ‘cutting  open’  refers  to  the 
membranes  not  to  the  foetus. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  treatise  deals  with  the 
position  of  the  foetus  in  utero  and  its  connexions  with  the 
uterus. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  BIONDO 

Another  very  diminutive  work,  but  one  which  was  more 
definitely  related  to  diseases  of  children,  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1539.  Its  title-page  describes  it  as  ‘Michael 
Angelus  Blondus,  Phisicus,  de  Affectibus  Infantium  et 
Puerorum.  Ab  Hypp.  Gal.  Avi.  Ras.  Haliab.  atque 
Aeginetae  monumentis  deprompta’.  It  occupies  only 
twenty-two  pages,  making  a  thin  octavo  volume.  In  the 
early  part  of  it,  ‘De  custodia  infantis,’  he  says  that  Galen 
and  Haliabbas  both  recommend  salting  the  new-born 
infant,  but  he  says  ‘nevertheless  now-a-days  midwives 
everywhere  only  wash  the  baby’.  He  has  twenty-four 
chapters  on  the  diseases  of  children,  including  one  ‘On 
Crying’,  and  dealing  with  the  usual  subjects.  He  has  no 
mention  of ‘mater  puerorum’  although  his  book  is  avowed¬ 
ly  based  largely  on  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  probably 
particularly  on  Rhazes.  The  order  of  his  subjects  corres¬ 
ponds  very  closely  but  not  completely  with  that  of  Rhazes. 

This  little  book  was  Biondo’s  earliest  literary  effort., 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests;  his  next  publications  were 
two  satires  in  Italian,  ‘Angoscia  la  prima  furia  del  mondo’ 
and  ‘Doglia  la  seconda  furia  del  mondo’  (1542),  and  the 
same  year  he  published  a  work  on  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  the  source  of  Morbus  Gallicus.  Then,  perhaps,  having 
in  mind  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  ‘A  man  may  be 
known  by  his  look  and  one  that  hath  understanding  by  his 
countenance  when  thou  meetest  him’,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
‘De  cognitione  hominis  per  aspectum’  (1544),  and  the 
same  year  finds  him  publishing  a  table  of  astronomy,  and 
a  work  ‘On  Winds  and  Navigation’,  and  in  1 549  a  work  on 
painting.  Biondo  might  almost  have  said  with  Bacon,  ‘I 
have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province’.  He  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1497,  and  after  studying  medicine  at 
Naples,  practised  for  some  years  at  Rome,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Venice  where  he  died  in  1565.  His  little  book 
on  diseases  of  children  added  nothing  to  the  traditional 
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views;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  very  short  paragraphs,  in 
particularly  bad  Latin,  giving  a  brief  epitome  of  the 
usually  accepted  causes  and  symptoms  of  each  affection. 


LEONELLUS  FAVENTINUS  DE  VICTORIIS 

Another  Italian  writer  on  paediatrics  whose  work  was 
printed  posthumously  about  this  time  was  Leonellus 
Faventinus  de  Victoriis.  He  was  born  at  Faenza  in  the 
later  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Jocher  states  that  he 
practised  at  Feltri.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Bologna  and  died  there  in  1520. 

The  earliest  edition  of  his  book  on  children  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Ingolstadt  in  1544,  this  and  a  1557  edition 
(Vienna)  and  a  1574  edition  (Lugdunum)  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  a  1548  (Vienna)  edition 
of  which  the  preface  by  the  editor  Khufner  is  dated  1543. 

This  little  book  is  in  Latin,  and  the  title-page  Englished 
is  as  follows:  ‘Master  Leonellus  Faventinus  de  Victoriis, 
Erstwhile  most  famous  practioner-in-ordinary  at  Bologna, 
His  treatise  most  health-giving  On  the  diseases  of  infants. 
A  little  appendix  on  the  same  subject,  not  less  fruitful  by 
George  Khufner,  Junior’. 

‘George  Khufner,  Junior,’  had  evidently  no  intention  of 
being  kept  in  the  background.  He  speaks  of  Faventinus’ 
book  in  the  preface  as  ‘simply  divine  and  deserving  to  be 
had  in  memory  for  ever’,  but  is  careful  to  add  that  he 
presents  it  ‘thoroughly  purged  by  my  own  labour  and 
industry  from  the  innumerable  mistakes  with  which  it 
abounded’,  and  says  that  he  has  added  thereto  his  own 
treatise  which  is  ‘not  less  sound  and  valuable’,  and  he  gives 
a  long  list  of  authorities,  Arabian  and  others,  as  well  as  more 
modern  writers,  whom  he  has  consulted.  A  little  outburst 
of  commendatory  verse  in  the  form  of  Latin  elegiacs, 
addressed  ‘To  the  Candid  Reader’,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  Faventinus  and  everything  to  say  about  Khufner 
Junior: 

Si  varias  morbi  causas,  speciesque  malorum 
Quaeris  et  his  notis  pharmaca  ferre  malis, 
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Praecipue  tenerae  prosint  quo  tempore  pubi: 

Mollis  ut  est  aetas,  sic  quoque  molle  cupit. 

Ergo  legas  Khufner,  quos  dat  tibi  laude  libellos, 

H  ic  iunior  patris  non  tamen  arte  minor. 

Si  tales  in  vere  potest  producere  fructus, 

Quantum  in  Autumno,  commoda  quanta  dabit? 

which  done  into  English  runs: 

Would’st  know  disease,  its  cause,  the  forms  of  ill, 

And  knowing  give  just  remedies  for  all, 

And  chiefly  what  youth’s  tender  years  may  suit? 

Weak  childhood  for  weak  remedies  doth  call. 

Read  Khufner  then,  his  wondrous  book  is  thine; 

Junior  he  is,  but  skilled  as  ’ere  his  Sire. 

If  such  the  fruit  in  spring-time  he  doth  yield, 

How  great  a  boon  life’s  autumn  shall  inspire? 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  earlier  the 
original  work  of  Leonellus  under  the  heading  ‘Practica 
Leonelli’,  occupying  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  book, 
the  remainder  under  the  heading  ‘De  morbis  puerorum’, 
the  work  of  Khufner.  In  the  list  of  chapters  of  the  earlier 
portion  the  subjects  are  as  usual  at  that  period,  and  the 
Arabian  sources  are  obvious  by  the  retention  of  some  of  the 
Arabic  names;  e.g.  there  is  a  chapter  ‘De  alcola  infantium’ 
(alcola  meant  sores  in  the  mouth,  aphthae)  and  another, 
‘De  Bothor’,  which  is  explained  in  the  text  as  meaning  an 
eruption  and  is  used  to  include  morbilli  and  variola. 
There  is  also  an  unusual  inclusion,  a  chapter  ‘On  Oreg- 
mon,  when  the  child  is  asleep,  otherwise  oscitantia’.  The 
first  chapter,  translated,  will  show  the  style  of  Leonellus’ 
work. 


Chapter  I 

On  swelling  and  apostema  of  the  gums  and  spasm  of  the  sinews 
of  the  jaws  at  the  coming  of  teeth. 

Cause  of  this  The  cause  of  these  affections  is  that  when  the  teeth 
disease.  are  coming  they  are  sharp  at  first  and  pierce  the  gum, 
so  that  they  cause  great  pain,  and  from  the  pain 
matter  is  drawn  to  the  part  and  a  swelling  is  caused, 
and  similarly  an  apostema  occurs  in  the  heart  of  the 
gums. 


io6 

Treatment 
is  thus. 


Ointment. 


Inunction. 


Liniment. 


Another. 
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The  treatment  of  the  above  described  condition  is 
carried  out  in  this  way:  let  the  part  where  the 
apostema  is  be  squeezed  by  the  finger  as  gently  as 
possible,  so  that  by  such  squeezing  the  matter  col¬ 
lected  there  may  be  dispersed,  and  thereby  a  way  may 
be  afforded  for  the  tooth  to  come  through,  and  it 
may  quickly  grow. 

Next  let  inunction  be  done  on  the  gums  with  things 
that  relieve  pain  and  make  the  teeth  come  through. 

Another  inunction. 

Take  i  oz.  of  hen’s  grease;  let  the  gums  be  anointed 
as  above. 

Liniment. 

Take  camomile  oil  and  honey  a.  a.  i  ounce:  mix 
well  by  shaking  them  together,  and  let  the  affected 
part  be  smeared,  for  honey  has  the  effect  of  clearing 
away  and  drying  up  matters  when  they  are  con¬ 
gesting  a  part,  and  camomile  has  the  effect  of  sooth¬ 
ing  pains. 

Another  for  the  same. 

Take  of  turpentine  and  honey  a.  a.  i  ounce;  mix, 
and  let  the  part  be  smeared,  for  the  effect  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  resolving  of  humours,  the  effect  of  honey 
is  clearing  them  away. 


An  embrocation. 

Take  of  camomile,  melilot,  and  dill  one  handful 
each.  Boil  them  in  sweet  water  q.s.  until  one-third 
part  has  boiled  away:  use  this  as  embrocation  to  the 
child’s  head.  It  resolves  the  humours  which  are 
coming  down  to  the  gums. 


It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  what  is  intended  in  the  chapter 
‘De  Oregmone,  quando  puer  dormit,  alias  Oscitantia’. 
Perhaps  the  sense  is  ‘On  stretching  open  [the  mouth] 
during  sleep;  in  other  words,  gaping’ — or,  as  we  should 
say,  ‘Mouth-breathing’. 

It  begins:  ‘Oregmon  occurs  in  infants  as  the  result  of  a 
fine  watery  phlegm,  with  a  touch  of  viscosity  in  it;  the  air 
coming  in  contact  with  this  becomes  overheated  and 
causes  this  particular  sound  in  the  heart.’  Not  a  very 
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illuminating  explanation  of  snoring;  but  no  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  vouchsafed.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  occupied 
with  prescriptions  of  linseed  and  honey  to  be  taken 
internally  for  this  affection. 

The  part  of  the  book  contributed  by  Khufner  deals 
with  some  conditions,  e.g.  seiriasis,  warts,  &c.,  not  already 
mentioned,  and  it  consists  merely  of  prescriptions  for 
each  condition,  without  any  account  of  the  disease;  in  fact, 
the  parturient  mountains  produce  a  very  ‘ridiculus  mush 
The  whole  work  is  rather  a  handbook  of  treatment  than 
a  treatise  on  disease. 


XIV 

THE  XVIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  WRITER  ON  DISEASES 

OF  CHILDREN 

IN  1545  appeared  the  first  work  on  diseases  of  children 
ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  The  author  was  Thomas 
Phaer,  a  name  to  be  remembered  and  had  in  honour  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  care  of  the  sick 
child  in  this  country.  The  only  previous  works  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language  were  the  translations  by 
Richard  Jonas  and  Thomas  Raynaldes  from  the  German 
of  Roesslin’s  Rosegarten. 

Phaer’s  Boke  of  Children  was  first  published  in  London, 
and  formed  part  of  a  little  volume  in  which  were  included 
some  other  works  by  the  same  writer. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  edition  extant  is  1 545,  but  as  its 
title-page  states  that  the  whole  volume  is  ‘newly  corrected 
and  enlarged’,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  must  have 
been  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Boke  of  Children  as  well  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  book,  of  which  there  was,  according  to 
Herbert,  an  edition  in  1544. 

But  is  this  so  ?  We  have  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  an  undated  blackletter 
edition  of  The  Regiment  of  lyfe :  ‘A  new  booke  entytled 
The  Regiment  of  lyfe  by  John  Bourot,  lately  translated 
out  of  Frenche  by  T.  Phayer ;  with  a  singuler  treatise  of  the 
pestilence  by  T.  Phayer.’  i2mo.  Lond.  Ed.  Whytchurch. 

This  is  presumably  the  first  edition  mentioned  by 
Herbert,  and  if  so  the  description  ‘newly  corrected  and 
enlarged’  in  the  1545  edition  almost  certainly  refers  to  the 
addition  of  the  Boke  of  Children ,  which  is  not  present  at  all 
in  this  earlier  publication. 

This  would  account  for  the  otherwise  rather  surprising 
fact  that  no  library  has  been  able  to  show  any  edition  of 
the  Boke  of  Children  earlier  than  1545.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  has  an  edition  (241110)  lacking  title-page,  the 
preface  dated  1546.  In  the  libraries  of  the  University  of 
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Cambridge  and  of  the  British  Museum  the  earliest 
editions  are  the  1550  i6mo  edition  printed  by  Whit¬ 
church  in  London.  Other  editions  appeared  in  1553, 
1 560,  1 565,  1 567,  1 570,  and  1596.  (All  of  these  are  in  one 
or  other  of  the  two  libraries  mentioned.)  So  that  Phaer’s 
book  was  long  appreciated,  having  an  active  life  of  at  least 
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half  a  century.  Nor  did  his  fame  rest  only  on  this  work,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Phaer,  whose  name  with  the  easy,  go-as-you-will  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  time  was  variously  spelt  Phayer,  Faer, 
Faier,  Phayre,  Phaier,  lived  and  died  at  Kilgerran,  near 
Cardigan,  in  Pembrokeshire.  But  where  was  he  born  ? 
Was  he  a  Welshman  or,  an  Englishman?  Fuller,  in  that 
delightful  gossiping  work  Worthies  of  England  (1662), 
which,  like  most  other  gossips,  is  more  interesting  than 
accurate,  says  unhesitatingly  that  Thomas  Phaer  ‘was  born 
in  Wales’,  and  this  has  been  repeated  by  almost  all  his 
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biographers,  including  Wood  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses , 
who  however  throws  in  a  little  note  of  doubt — ‘Thomas 
Phaer  was  born  in  Wales  in  Pembrokeshire  (as  it  seems).’ 
No  evidence  has  been  produced  that  he  was  born  in  Wales ; 
and  George  Owen,  who  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  in 
1552,  says  that  Phaer  was  an  ‘advena’,  i.e.,  not  a  native; 
and  J.  R.  Phillips,  in  his  History  of  Kilgerran ,  thinks  it  is 
improbable  that  he  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire,  ‘for  in  the 
pedigree  of  his  family  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  his  ancestors 
or  relations  had  any  connection  with  this  county’. 

H  is  father,  Thomas  Phaer,  lived  at  Norwich.  It  seems  at 
least  possible  that  the  city  which  a  century  later  was  to 
give  birth  to  another  physician  famed  in  literature  as  well 
as  his  profession,  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici ,  may 
have  given  birth  to  Thomas  Phaer,  the  first  English  writer 
on  diseases  of  children,  physician,  poet,  and  lawyer. 

He  went  to  Oxford,  but  to  which  college  is  unknown, 
and  thence  he  went  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  study  law.  Fuller 
tells  us  that  Phaer  was 

a  generall  scholar  and  well  versed  in  the  Common  Law  wherein 
he  wrote  a  book  De  Natura  Brevium ,  ‘Of  the  Nature  of  Writs’. 
Strange  that  he  would  come  after  Justice  FitzHerbert,  who  formerly 
had  written  on  the  same  subject.  But  probably  Phaier’s  book  (having 
never  Seen  any  who  have  seen  it)  treateth  of  Writs  in  the  Court  of 
Marches  (wherto  Wales  was  then  subjected,  and)  where  the  legal 
proceedings  may  be  somewhat  different  from  ours  in  England. 

But  the  study  of  the  Law  did  not  fadge  well  with  him  which 
caused  him  to  change  his  Copy  and  proceed  Doctor  in  Physick. 
Now  (though  he  made  none)  he  out  of  French  did  translate  many 
usefull  Bookes  (1)  of  the  Pestilence  and  the  Cure  thereof,  (2)  Of 
the  Griefs  of  Children,  (3)  Of  the  nature  of  Simples,  (4)  The 
Regiment  of  Naturall  Life.  He  had  also  his  Diversion,  some 
excursion  into  Poetry  and  translated  Virgil’s  Eneads  ‘Magna 
gravitate’,  saith  my  Author,  which  our  Modern  Wits  will  render, 
with  great  Dulness  and  avouch  that  he  instead  of  a  Latin  Virgill 
hath  presented  us  with  an  English  Ennius,  such  the  rudeness  of  his 
verse.  But  who  knoweth  not  that  English  poetry  is  improved  Fifty 
in  the  Hundred  in  this  last  century  of  years.  He  died  and  was  buried 
in  London  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1550. 

Thus  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  England :  but  apart  from 
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his  inaccuracies — Phaer  did  not  die  in  London,  nor  was  he 
buried  in  London — it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  he  made  no 
book  himself  and  was  merely  a  translator.  The  only  one 
he  translated  from  the  French  was  the  Regiment  of  Life , 
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not,  as  Fuller  seems  to  imply,  the  rest  of  his  medical 
writings.  The  date  of  his  death  was  not  1550  but  1560. 

The  book  Natura  Brevium  was  published  in  1 535.  It  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  ‘Natura  Brevium  newly 
corrected  in  Englisshe  with  divers  addicions  of  Statute 
boke  cases,  plees  in  abatements  of  the  sayd  wryttes,  and 
theyr  declaracions  and  barres  to  the  same,  added  and  put 
in  theyr  places  moste  conveniente’.  I  have  been  unable  to 
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ascertain  on  what  ground  it  is  attributed  to  Phaer.  The 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  very  rightly  I 
think,  describes  this  work  as  ‘Translated  by  T.  P.  ?’  It  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  preface  or 
in  the  colophon  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  the 
printer  was  Robert  Redman,  not  Edward  Whitchurch 
who  printed  some  of  Phaer’s  other  works,  including  the 
legal  work  A  boke  of  Presidentes ;  Redman  was  not  printer 
of  any  edition  of  any  of  Phaer’s  other  works.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  Fuller  mentioned  this  book  in 
mistake  fora  legal  work  which  we  know  Phaer  did  write: 
‘A  boke  of  Presidentes  in  maner  of  a  Register,  wherin  is 
comprehended  the  very  trade  of  makyng  all  manner  of 
evydence  and  instrumentes  of  Practyse,  right  commodyous 
and  necessary  of  every  man  to  knowe,  1 543.’ 

The  preface  of  this  book  begins: 

A  preface  to  the  reader  by  Thomas  Phayer,  [and  goes  on  to  say] 
every  good  person  that  can  wryte  and  reade  and  entendeth  to  have 
any  thyng  to  do  amonge  the  common  weale  must  of  very  nede  for 
his  owne  advantage  apply  his  mynde  somewhat  unto  this  kynde  of 
learnynge,  specyally  yf  he  do  consydre  how  greate  a  faute  it  is  to 
be  rude  and  ignoraunt  in  so  pleasaunte  so  easye  and  so  commodious 
a  study  as  this  is.  For  yf  other  bokes  whiche  are  made  eyther  for 
delyte  and  pleasure  of  the  eares,  as  are  rymes,  jestes  and  such  others, 
or  for  the  memorial  of  thynges  that  are  gone  and  past  as  storyes, 
chronicles  and  lyke,  are  had  in  estimation  (as  they  be  in  dede  no 
lesse  worthy)  how  moch  more  then  ought  this  to  be  regarded  yea 
and  dilygently  studyed. 

The  book  consists  of  legal  forms,  some  in  Latin,  some 
in  English,  e.g.  ‘The  Kynges  letters  to  a  Deane  and  chap¬ 
ter  for  an  advowson’,  ‘A  warrant  for  a  felawship  in  the 
Kyngeshall  in  Cambridge’,  ‘The  fourme  of  a  very  perfecte 
lease  of  sundry  lordshyps  wyth  diverse  clauses  of  cove- 
nauntes’,  &c. 

The  colophon  is  ‘Impressum  Londini  in  edibs  Edwardi 
Whytchurche  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum  per 
septennium.  These  bookes  to  sell  at  the  west  dore  of 
Paules  by  Wyllyam  Tylotson’. 

Phaer  was  not  a  mere  dabbler  in  law,  for  in  1558  (as 
shown  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Aeneid )  he 
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was  ‘Sollicitour  to  the  King  and  Quenes  maiesties  at¬ 
tending  their  honorable  consaile  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales’.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  was  minded  to 
have  some  ‘thyng  to  do  amonge  the  common  weale’,  for, 
according  to  J.  R.  Philip,  he  was  for  three  successive 
sessions,  viz.  2—3,  4—5  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  1st  of 
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Elizabeth,  representative  of  the  borough  of  Cardigan  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Phaer’s  fame,  however,  in  his  own  generation  and  for 
long  after,  rested  neither  on  his  legal  nor  on  his  medical 
writings  but  on  his  poetry,  and  if  Fuller’s  quip  were  to  be 
taken  seriously  one  might  think  with  Montaigne  of  the 
jeer  Archidamus  put  upon  Periander ‘that  he  had  quitted 
the  glory  of  being  an  excellent  physician  to  gain  the  repute 
of  a  very  bad  poet’. 

But  was  this  so?  Phaer’s  translation  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid , 
or  rather  of  the  first  nine  books  and  part  of  the  tenth,  into 
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verse  was  certainly  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  in  his  own 
time  but  by  successive  generations;  and  it  was  on  this  that 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  founded.  He  seems  to  have 
written  some  original  verse  also,  e.g.  some  commendatory 
lines  to  a  translation  of  ‘The  precepts  of  Warre’  by  Peter 
Bentham  (1544),  and  there  is  mention  of  a  ballad  ‘Gads- 
hill’  and  ‘serten  verses  of  Cupyde  by  Mr.  Fayre’,  but  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  was  his  magnum  opus  in  poetry. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Aeneid  had  appeared  in 
English  verse.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  had 
published  a  poetic  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth 
books  of  the  Aeneid  a  few  years  earlier,  and  in  1553 
Gawin  Douglas  had  published  his  version. 

To  say  that  Phaer’s  translation  was  dull  would  certainly 
not  be  to  do  it  justice.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  long 
narrative  epic  such  as  this  the  level  of  poetry  varies,  as 
indeed  it  does  in  the  original,  but  in  general  Phaer’s 
translation,  whilst  keeping  fairly  close  to  his  copy,  is  a 
spirited  rendering,  and  at  times  rises  well  above  medio¬ 
crity.  It  begins: 

I  that  my  slender  Oaten  Pype  in  verse  was  wont  to  sounde 
Of  woodes  and  nexte  to  that  I  taught  for  husbandmen  the  grounde 
How  frute  unto  their  gredie  luste  thei  might  constrayne  to  bryng, 
A  work  of  thankes:  Lo  now  of  Mars  and  dreadfull  warres  I  syng, 
Of  armes  and  of  the  man  of  Troye  that  first  by  fatall  flight 
Did  thens  arrive  to  Lavine  lande  that  now  Italia  hight, 

But  shaken  sore  with  many  a  storme  by  seas  and  landes  ytost 
And  also  Junos  endles  wrath  that  wrought  to  have  him  lost, 

And  sorowes  gred  in  warrs  he  bode  ere  he  ye  walks  coude  frame 
Of  mightie  Rome  and  bring  ye  goddes  to  avaunce  ye  Romain  name; 
Now  Muse  direct  my  song  to  tell  for  what  offence  and  why, 
What  ailyd  so  this  quene  of  gods  to  drive  thus  cruelly. 

Fuller,  writing  a  hundred  years  later,  after  a  century  that 
had  produced  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  might 
well  boast  that  English  poetry  had  made  vast  improve¬ 
ment  since  the  time  of  Phaer,  but  none  the  less  Phaer’s 
rendering  of  Virgil  was,  for  its  period,  well  worthy  of  the 
fame  which  it  attained.  One  of  his  immediate  successors, 
Richard  Stanyhurst,  who,  in  1 583,  produced  a  verse  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Aeneid ,  complains  that 
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whilst  ‘the  ignorant  will  imagine  that  the  passage  was 
nothing  craggy,  as  M.  Phaer  hath  broken  the  ice  before 
me’,  nevertheless  says  he  had  the  greater  difficulty  because 
‘choise  wordes  were  forestalled  by  Phaer’,  and  indeed 
Phaer  both  in  prose  and  verse  was  often  particularly 
happy  in  his  choice  of  words. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  his  choice  of  metre.  ‘The 
metre  in  which  the  translation  is  written  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  distaste  for  the  whole  composition’,  says  Putten- 
ham.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  in  Alexan¬ 
drines  (which  consist  of  six  feet),  but  in  a  more  cumbrous 
iambic  heptameter,  which  nevertheless  by  its  length  gives 
more  scope  for  accurate  translation.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  metre,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  cumber¬ 
someness  of  his  metre  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  that  the  appearance  is  due  to  the  way  it  is  printed. 
There  is  a  pause  after  the  fourth  foot  in  each  line,  and  if 
the  next  three  feet  were  printed  as  a  separate  line  the 
metre  would  be  much  more  familiar  and  easily  read. 
Compared  with  other  verse  translations  of  the  period 
Phaer’s  well  deserves  the  high  reputation  it  then  enjoyed, 
but  compared  with  Dryden’s  translation  140  years  later 
it  falls  into  the  second  rank. 

Another  long  poetic  work  by  Phaer  was  a  thirty-four- 
verse  poem  on  ‘Howe  Owen  Glendour  seduced  by  false 
prophesies  tooke  upon  him  to  be  prince  of  Wales  and  was 
by  Henry,  then  prince  therof,  chased  to  the  mounteynes 
where  he  miserably  dyed  for  lacke  of  foode’. 

It  forms  part  of  Baldwin’s  Mirroure  for  Magistrates 
published  in  1559. 

Two  verses  may  serve  to  show  the  style: 

I  pray  thee,  Baldwin,  sith  thou  dost  entend 
To  shewe  the  fall  of  such  as  clymbe  to  hye, 

Remember  me  whose  miserable  ende 
May  teache  a  man  his  vicious  life  to  flye. 

Oh,  fortune!  fortune!  out  on  her  I  crye! 

My  body  and  fame  she  hath  made  leane  and  slender 
For  I  poore  wretch  am  starved  Owen  Glendour. 

A  Welshman  borne  and  of  a  gentle  blud 
But  ill  brought  by,  wherby  full  wel  I  find 
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That  neither  birth  nor  linage  make  us  good, 

Though  it  be  true  that  Cat  will  after  kinde, 

Fleshe  gendreth  fleshe,  so  doeth  not  soule  or  minde, 

They  gender  not  but  fowly  do  degender 

When  men  to  vice  from  vertue  them  do  surrender. 

Phaer  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Aeneid  ‘To  our 
supreme  Soveraine  and  Lady  Ouene  Marie’ — the  ‘bloody’ 
Mary — in  the  year  of  her  death  1558;  and  he  makes  it  clear 
that  he  regarded  poetry  as  a  recreation,  an  amusement,  in 
what  was  probably  a  busy  life.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ‘my  pas- 
tyme  in  all  my  vacations’.  None  the  less  he  must  have 
worked  at  it  with  some  concentration  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  time  it  took  him  to  complete  each  book,  a  point 
of  which  he  makes  a  curious  note  at  the  end  of  each  book  of 
the  Aeneid ,  e.g.  at  the  end  of  the  first  book:  ‘Deo  gratias. 
Per  Thomam  Phaer  XXV  Maii  finitum.  Inchoatum  IX 
eiusdem  1555  in  foresta  Kilgerran,  South  Wallia.  Opus 
undecim  dierum.’ 

There  is  also  a  note  by  way  of  epilogue  which  is  of 
interest,  as  showing  that  Phaer’s  use  of  English  rather 
than  Latin  in  his  other  writings  had  probably  a  deliberate 
purpose.  The  time  had  come  for  the  conversion  of  learn¬ 
ing  into  a  national  possession.  ‘Thus  far  fourth,  good 
reader,  as  well  for  defence  of  my  countrey  language 
(which  I  have  heard  discommended  of  many  and  estemyd 
of  some  to  be  more  than  barbarous)  as  also  for  honest 
recreation  of  you  the  nobilitie’,  &c.  Already  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  had  led  the  way. 
The  recent  official  authorization  of  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible  to  be  read  in  churches  (thanks  to  Cranmer’s 
influence)  must  have  done  much  to  raise  the  language 
‘understanded  of  the  people’  to  the  language  of  culture 
and  learning.  Phaer  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  de¬ 
liberately  setting  himself  to  adapt  the  vernacular  to  the 
language  of  learning  and  science.  His  championship  of 
English  is  still  more  open  in  the  preface  to  his  Boke  of 
Children ,  where  he  says  of  those  who  write  of  medicine  in 
a  foreign  tongue : 

How  long  would  they  have  the  people  ignorant?  why  grutche 
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they  phisicke  to  come  forthe  in  Englishe?  would  they  have  no 
man  to  know  but  onely  they?  or  what  make  they  themselves? 
Marchantes  of  our  lives  &  deathes  that  we  should  bie  our  health 
onely  of  them  and  at  their  prices;  no  good  phisicion  is  of  that  minde 
.  .  .  Galen  a  grecian  wrote  in  the  Greke,  kinge  Avicena  of  arabie 
in  the  speache  of  the  Arabians  .  .  .  generally,  if  the  entent  of  all 
that  ever  set  forth  any  noble  study  have  been  to  bee  read  of  as 
many  as  wold,  what  reason  is  it  that  we  shulde  huther-muther  here 
amonge  a  fewe  the  thing  that  was  made  to  be  common  unto  all. 

After  further  reasons  for  setting  forth  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  in  the  mother-tongue  he  ends: 

Surely  for  my  part  I  shall  never  cease  during  my  breath  to  bestowe 
my  labour  to  the  furtheraunce  of  it  (till  it  come  to  passe)  even  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  simple  power.  Thus  fare  ye  well,  gentill  readers. 

Surely  Athanasius  contra  mundum  could  hardly  have 
flung  the  gauntlet  down  with  a  finer  battle-cry! 

The  medical  works  of  Thomas  Phaer  consist  of  four 
treatises  comprised  (in  the  1546  and  later  editions)  in  one 
volume  ‘The  Regiment  of  lyfe ,  wherunto  is  added  a  treatise 
of  the  pestilence  with  the  book  of  speciall  remedies  (ex- 
perimentes)  for  all  diseases,  griefes,  impediments  and 
defects  often  happening  in  young  children’.  So  says  the 
title-page  of  one  edition  (1567),  but  it  does  not  mention 
another  treatise  which  is  also  contained  therein.  ‘A  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Veines  in  mans  body  and  to  what  diseases 
and  infirmities  the  opening  of  every  one  doth  serve.’  This 
last  treatise  mentions  the  superficial  veins  and  the  various 
affections  in  which  venesection  of  each  particular  vein  is 
suitable. 

The  Regiment  of  lyfe  he  translated,  so  he  says  in  the 
preface,  ‘out  of  the  frenche  tongue’,  and  the  title-page  of 
the  supposed  first  edition  in  our  Roy.  Coll.  Physicians’ 
Library  describes  it  as  ‘A  new  booke  entytled  the  Regi¬ 
ment  of  lyfe  by  John  Bourot  .  .  .  lately  translated  out  of 
Frenche  by  T.  Phayer’. 

Next  to  this  comes  ‘a  godly  briefe  treatise  of  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  with  the  causes,  signes  and  cures  of  the  same, 
composed  and  newly  recognised  by  Thomas  Phaier, 
studious  in  philosophic  and  phisicke,  to  the  aide,  comforte 
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and  utilitie  of  the  poore’;  and  then  after  the  discourse  on 
veins  and  venesection  comes  his  Boke  of  Children .  It  was  a 
new  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  no  doubt  the 

chorus  of  indolent  reviewers, 

Irresponsible  indolent  reviewers, 

or  what  corresponded  to  reviewers  in  those  times — the 
scurrilous  critics  and  pamphleteers — would  have  their  say, 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  book  on  children  Phaer  bids  them 
defiance: 

Although  (as  I  doubt  not)  every  good  man  wyll  enterprete  thys 
woorke  to  none  other  ende  but  to  bee  for  the  comfort  of  them  that 
are  diseased  and  will  esteme  no  lesse  of  me  by  whom  they  profite 
than  they  bee  glad  to  receive  the  benefites.  Yet  forasmuche  as  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  teethe  of  malicious  envy  I  thought  it  not 
unnecessary  to  prevent  the  furies  of  some  which  are  ever  gnawing 
and  biting  upon  them  that  further  any  godly  sciences.  To  those 
I  protest  that  in  al  my  studies  I  never  intended,  nor  yet  do  intend, 
to  satisfie  the  mindes  of  any  such  pike-fauts  (which  will  doo  nothing 
but  detract  and  judge  others,  snuffing  at  al  that  offendeth  the  noses 
of  their  -momish  affections  howe  soever  laudable  it  be  otherwais). 
But  my  purpos  is  here  to  do  theim  good  that  have  moste  neede, 
that  is  to  saie,  children. 

Phaer  passes  briefly  over  the  management  of  the  new-born, 
choice  of  nurse,  and  suckling,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
opening  section :  1 

To  begyn  a  treatyse  of  the  cure  of  children  it  should  seeme  ex¬ 
pedient  that  we  should  declare  somewhat  of  the  principles  of  ye 
generacion,  they  being  in  ye  wombe,  the  time  of  procedinge,  the 
maner  of  the  birth,  the  binding  of  the  navyll,  setting  of  the  members, 
lavatories,  unctions,  swathings  and  entreatments  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  these  and  many  other,  which  if  I  should  rehearse  in 
partycles  it  shold  require  both  a  longer  time  and  encrease  into  a 
greater  volume.  But  for  as  muche  as  the  moste  of  these  thinges  are 
very  true  and  manifeste,  some  perteyning  onely  to  the  offyce  of  a 
midwyfe,  others  for  the  reverence  of  the  matter  not  meete  to  be 
disclosed  to  every  vile  person,  I  entende  in  this  boke  to  let  them  all 
passe  and  to  treat  only  of  the  things  necessary  as  to  remove  ye 
sicknesses  wherewith  the  tender  babes  are  oftentimes  affected  and 
desolate  of  remedy,  forsomuch  as  many  do  suppose  that  there  is  no 
cure  to  be  ministred  unto  them  by  reason  of  their  weaknes.  And 
1  The  sections  quoted  are  taken  from  the  1567  edition. 
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by  ye  vayn  opinion,  yea  rather  by  a  folish  fear,  thei  forsake  many 
that  might  be  wel  recovered,  as  it  shall  apere  by  ye  grace  of  God 
herefter  in  this  little  treatise  when  we  come  to  the  declaration  of 
the  medicines.  In  the  meane  season  for  confinity  of  the  matter, 
I  entend  to  write  somewhat  of  ye  nource  and  of  the  milke,  with  ye 
qualities  and  complexions  of  the  same  for  in  that  consisteth  the 
chiefe  pointe  and  summe  not  only  of  the  maintenance  of  health  but 
also  of  the  forming  or  infecting  eyther  of  the  wittes  &  maners,  as 
the  Poet  Virgil  when  he  would  descrybe  an  uncurteys,  churlyshe 
and  a  rude  condicioned  tyrant,  did  attribute  the  faulte  to  the  gever 
of  the  mylke,  as  in  saying  thus: 

Nec  tibi  diva  parens  generis  nec  Dardanus  author, 

Perfide,  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 

Caucasus,  Hircanae  et  admorunt  ubera  tigres 

For  that  divine  Poet,  beynge  thoroughly  expert  in  the  privities  of 
nature,  understode  rigghte  well  howe  greete  an  alteracion  every¬ 
thing  taketh  of  the  humor  by  the  which  it  hath  his  alyment  & 
nourishing  in  the  youth:  which  thing  also  was  considered  and  al¬ 
leged  of  many  wise  philosophers,  Plato,  Theophrastus,  Xenophon, 
Aristotle  and  Plynye  who  dyd  all  ascribe  unto  ye  nourcement  as 
much  effect  or  more  as  to  the  generacion  And  Phavorinus  the  Philo¬ 
sopher  (as  wryteth  Aulus  gelius)  affirmeth  that  yf  lambes  be 
nouryshed  with  ye  milke  of  goates  they  shall  have  course  wolle  like 
the  heare  of  goates,  and  yf  kiddes  in  lyke  maner  sucke  upon  shepe 
ye  heare  of  them  shal  be  soft  like  wolle.  Whereby  it  doth  appeare 
that  the  mylke  and  nouryshyng  hath  a  marveylous  effecte  in 
chaunging  the  complexion  as  we  se  likewise  in  herbes  and  in  plantes, 
for  let  the  seed  or  ympes  be  never  so  good  and  pure,  yet  yf  they  be 
put  into  an  unkynde  earth  or  watred  with  a  noughty  and  unholsome 
humour,  either  they  come  not  up  at  al  or  els  they  wyll  degenerat 
and  turne  out  of  theyr  kinde,  so  that  scarse  it  may  appeare  from 
whence  they  have  been  taken,  according  to  ye  verse  ‘Pomaque 
degenerant  succos  oblita  priores’.  Wherfore  as  it  is  agreeing  to 
nature  so  is  it  also  necessarie  &  comly  for  the  own  mother  to  nource 
the  own  child.  Whiche  yf  it  maye  be  done  it  shal  be  most  com¬ 
mendable  and  holsome,  yf  not,  ye  must  be  well  advised  in  taking  of 
a  nource,  not  of  vil  complexion  and  of  worse  maners,  but  such  as 
shal  be  sobre,  honeste  and  chaste,  well  fourmed,  amyable  and 
chearefull,  so  that  she  may  accustome  the  infant  unto  myrth,  no 
dronkard,  vycyous  nor  sluttyshe,  for  suche  corrupteth  the  nature  of 
the  chylde.  But  an  honest  woman  (such  as  had  a  man  chyld  last 
afore)  is  best,  not  within  two  monethes  after  her  delyveraunce  nor 
approchyng  nere  unto  her  time  againe. 
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T  hese  thinges  oughte  to  be  considered  of  every  wyse  person  that 
wyll  set  theyr  children  out  to  nource.  Moreover  it  is  good  to  loke 
upon  the  milke  and  to  se  whether  it  be  thicke  &  grosse  or  to  moch 
thinne  and  watrye,  blackysshe  or  blewe  or  enclynyng  to  rednesse  or 
yelowe,  for  all  suche  are  unnaturall  and  evyll.  Likewise  when  ye 
taste  it  in  your  mouthe  yf  it  be  eyther  bytter,  salte  or  soure  ye  may 
well  perceyve  it  is  unholsome. 

The  mylke  is  good  that  is  whyte  and  sweete  and  when  ye  droppe 
it  on  your  nayle  and  do  move  your  finger  neyther  fleteth  abrod  at 
every  stering  nor  will  hange  faste  upon  your  naile  when  ye  turne 
it  downeward,  but  the  whyche  is  betwene  bothe  is  beste. 

Sometime  it  chaunceth  that  the  milke  wasteth,  so  that  ye  nource 
can  not  have  sufficient  to  susteine  the  child,  for  the  which  I  will 
declare  remedies  leaving  out  the  causes  for  brevitie  of  time. 

Remedies  appropriate  to  ye  encreasyng  of  mylke  in  the  brestes. 

Pasneppe  rootes  and  fenelle  rootes  sodden  in  broth  of  chickens 
and  afterward  eaten  with  a  little  fresche  butter  maketh  encrease  of 
mylke  within  the  brestes. 

Another.  The  powder  of  earth  wormes  dryed  and  dronken  in 
the  broth  of  a  neates  tonge  is  a  singuler  experiment  for  ye  same 
intent. 

After  further  prescriptions  he  goes  on: 

These  thynges  have  propertie  to  augment  the  mylke,  dylle, 
anyse  seede,  fennella,  cristal,  harehounde,  fresh  chese,  honye,  lettuse, 
beetes,  myntes,  carotte  rootes,  parsneppes,  the  dugges  or  yader  of  a 
cowe  or  a  shepe,  gootes  milke,  blaunched  almondes,  ryce  por- 
rigge,  a  cowes  toung  dryed  and  made  in  powder,  poched  egges, 
saffron,  and  the  juce  of  rosted  veale  dronken.  Thus  moche  of  the 
nource  and  of  the  mylke,  nowe  wil  I  declare  the  infirmities  of  child¬ 
ren  Although  (as  affirmeth  Plinie)  there  be  innumerable  passions 
&  diseases  whereunto  the  bodye  of  man  is  subjecte  and  as  well  maye 
chaunce  in  the  yonge  as  in  the  olde,  yet  for  most  commonly  the 
tender  age  of  children  is  chefely  vexed  &  greved  with  these  diseases 
followyng: 

The  list  which  follows  is  shown  in  the  pages  reproduced 
here  from  the  1546  edition  (vide  pp.  1 1 1  and  1 13). 

As  illustration  of  Phaer’s  chapters  on  particular  diseases 
the  following  may  serve: 

Of  terrible  dreames  and  feare  in  the  slepe. 

Oftentymes  it  happeneth  that  the  child  is  afraid  in  the  slepe  and 
sometimes  waketh  soodainly  and  sterteth,  sometimes  shriketh  and 
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trembleth  which  effecte  commeth  of  the  arysyng  of  stynking 
vapours  out  of  the  stomake  into  the  fantasye  and  sences  of  the  brayne 
as  ye  maye  perceyve  by  the  breath  of  the  chylde:  wherfore  it  is  good 
to  geve  him  a  litle  hony  to  swallow  and  a  lytle  pouder  of  the  seedes 
of  peonye  and  sometymes  treacle  in  a  litle  quantity  with  milke,  and 
to  take  hede  that  the  chylde  sleepe  not  with  a  full  stomake,  but  to 
beare  it  about  wakyng  tyl  part  bee  dygested,  and  whan  that  it  is 
laide  not  to  rocke  it  much,  for  overmuch  shaking  letteth  digestion 
and  maketh  the  chylde  many  tymes  to  vomyte. 

Breedyng  of  teeth. 

About  ye  seventh  moneth,  somtime  more  somtyme  lesse,  after 
ye  byrth,  it  is  natural  for  a  chyld  for  to  breede  teeth,  in  which  time 
many  one  is  sore  vexed  with  sondry  diseases  Sc  peines  as  swelling  of 
ye  gummes  Sc  jawes,  unquiete  cryeing,  fever,  crampes,  palsies, 
fluxes,  reumes  and  other  infirmities,  specially  whan  it  is  long  or  ye 
teeth  come  forth,  for  the  soner  they  apere  the  better  and  the  more 
ease  it  is  to  ye  childe.  There  be  divers  thinges  that  are  good  to 
procure  an  easy  breeding  of  teeth,  among  whom  the  chiefest  is  to 
annoint  the  gummes  with  the  braynes  of  an  hare  myxte  with  as 
much  capons  grece  and  hony,  or  any  of  these  thynges  alone  is  ex- 
ceadynge  good  to  supple  the  gummes  and  the  synewes.  Also  it  is 
good  to  wasshe  the  chylde  two  or  three  tymes  in  a  weeke  with 
warme  water  of  the  decoccion  of  camomyl,  hollyhocke  and  dylle. 
Fresh  butter  with  a  little  barly  flour  or  honye,  with  the  fine  pouder 
of  frankinsence  Sc  liquirice  are  commended  of  good  authoures  for 
the  same  entente.  And  whan  the  peyne  is  greatte  and  intollerable 
with  apostema  or  inflammacion  of  the  gummes,  it  is  good  to  make 
an  ointment  of  oile  of  roses  with  the  juyce  of  morelle  otherwise 
called  nightshade,  and  in  lack  of  it  annoint  the  jawes  within  with 
a  litle  fresshe  butter  and  honye. 

For  lacke  of  hares  brayne  ye  may  take  the  conyes,  for  they  be 
also  of  the  kynde  of  hares  and  called  of  Plinye  Dasypodes,  whose 
mawes  are  of  the  same  effecte  in  medicine  or  rather  more  than  is 
written  of  authoures  of  the  mawes  of  hares. 

If  ye  se  the  gummes  of  the  chylde  to  aposteme  or  swelle  with 
softe  flesshe  full  of  matter  and  paynefull,  the  beste  shal  be  to 
anoint  the  sore  place  with  the  brayne  of  an  hare  and  capons  grese, 
equally  mixt  togither,  and  after  that  ye  have  used  thys  ones  or 
twise  annoynte  the  gummes  and  apostemacions  with  honye. 

Thyrdlye  yf  this  helpe  not,  take  turpentyne  myxt  with  a  litle 
hony  in  equal  porcion  and  make  a  bath  for  the  head  of  the  chylde  in 
this  fourme.  Take  the  floures  of  camomylle  and  dyl,  of  eche  an 
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handful,  seeth  them  in  a  quarte  of  pure  rennyng  water  until  they 
be  tender,  and  wasshe  the  head  afore  any  meate  everye  mornyng, 
for  it  pourgeth  the  superfluytye  of  the  braynes,  through  the  seames 
of  the  skull  and  wythdraweth  humours  from  the  sore  place,  fyn ally 
comforteth  ye  braine  and  al  the  vertues  animal  of  the  child. 

To  cause  an  easie  breedyng  of  teethe  many  thinges  are  rehearsed 
of  authours  besydes  the  premisses,  as  the  fyrst  cast  tooth  of  a  colte 
set  in  sylver  &  borne,  or  red  coralle  in  lyke  maner  hanged  about  the 
necke,  wherupon  the  chylde  shuld  oftentimes  labour  his  gummes, 
and  many  other  lyke  whyche  I  leave  out  at  this  time  to  avoide 
tediousnes,  onely  content  to  declare  this  of  coral  that  by  consent  of  al 
authours,  it  resisteth  the  force  of  lyghtening,  helpeth  the  chyldren 
of  the  fallynge  evyll  and  is  very  good  to  be  made  in  pouder  & 
dronken  agaynst  al  maner  of  bleeding  of  the  nose  or  fundament. 

Phaer  was  evidently  not  ahead  of  his  times  in  regard  to  the 
belief  in  charms  as  is  seen  also  in  his  chapter  on  ‘The 
fallynge  evyll  called  in  the  Greke  tongue  epilepsia’. 

Not  only  other  ages  but  also  lytle  chyldren  are  oftentimes  af- 
flycted  with  this  gryevouse  syckenes,  some  tyme  by  nature  receyved 
of  the  parents  and  than  it  is  impossible  or  difficile  to  cure,  sometime 
by  evil  and  unholsome  diet  whereby  there  is  engendred  many  colde 
and  moist  humors  in  the  brayne  wherupon  this  infirmity  procedeth, 
which  if  it  be  in  one  that  is  young  and  tender  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
removed,  but  in  them  that  are  somewhat  strong  as  of  seven  yeres 
and  upwarde,  it  is  more  easye. 

I  fynde  that  manye  thyngs  have  a  natural  vertue  against  ye  falling 
evill,  not  of  any  qualitye  elementall  but  by  a  singuler  propertye  or 
rather  an  influence  of  heaven  whiche  almyghtye  God  hathe  geven 
into  thynges  here  in  earth,  as  be  these  and  other,  saphires,  smaragdes, 
redde  coral,  piony,  mystletow  of  the  oke  taken  in  the  moneth  of 
March  and  the  moone  decreasynge,  savein,  dylle,  and  the  stone  that 
is  founde  in  the  bellye  of  a  yonge  swallow  being  the  first  brood  of 
the  dame.  These  or  one  of  them  hanged  about  the  necke  of  the 
child  saveth  and  preserveth  it  from  the  sayd  sicknes. 

Now  wil  I  describe  some  good  holsome  medicines  to  be  taken 
inward  for  the  same  disease. 

If  the  chylde  be  not  very  young  the  mawe  of  a  leveret  dronke 
with  water  and  honye  cureth  the  same. 

A  medicine  for  the  fallinge  syckenesse. 

Take  the  roote  of  pionye  and  make  it  into  pouder  and  give  it  to 
the  childe  to  lycke  in  a  litle  pappe  and  suger.  They  that  are  of  age 
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maye  eate  of  it  a  good  quantity  at  once,  and  likewise  of  the  blacke 
sedes  of  the  same  piony. 

Item,  the  purple  violettes  that  creepeth  on  the  ground  in  gar- 
deines  with  a  long  stalke  and  is  called  in  englishe  heartesease,  dronke 
in  water,  or  in  water  and  honye  helpeth  this  disease  in  a  younge 
chylde. 

Moreover  the  muscle  of  the  oak  rased  and  geven  in  milke  or  in 
water  and  honye  is  good. 

Also  ye  maye  styll  a  water  of  the  floures  of  lind,  it  is  a  tree  called 
in  latin  tilia,  the  same  whereof  they  make  ropes  and  halters  of  the 
barke,  take  ye  same  floures  and  distyl  a  water  and  lette  the  pacient 
drinke  of  it  nowe  and  than,  a  sponefull,  it  is  a  good  remedye. 

Item,  the  rote  of  the  sea  thistle,  called  Eringium  in  latin,  eaten 
in  broth  or  dronken  is  excedyng  good. 

Some  write  that  cicory  is  a  singuler  remedye  for  the  same  disease. 
It  is  ment  by  wilde  cicory  growyng  in  the  cornes.  The  floures  of 
rosemarye  made  in  a  conserva  hath  the  same  eflfecte  in  curyng  this 
disease. 

I  could  declare  many  other  remedies  commended  of  authours, 
but  at  thys  tyme  these  shal  be  sufficient. 

The  ending  of  the  Boke  of  Children  is  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  as  seen  in  his  preface — a  public-spirited  man  of 
strong  piety  and  sturdy  independence.  The  last  chapter 
(I  am  quoting  here  from  the  1546  edition)  ends  with  this 
paragraph : 

These  shall  be  suffycient  to  declare  at  this  time  in  this  litle 
treatise  of  the  cure  of  children,  which  yf  I  may  know  to  be  thanke- 
fully  received  I  will  by  gods  grace,  supplye  more  hereafter,  neyther 
desyre  I  any  lenger  to  live  than  I  will  employ  my  studyes  to  the 
honour  of  god  and  profit  of  the  weale  publike 

Thus  endeth  ye  boke  of 
childerne  composed  by 
Thomas  Phayer 
Studiouse  in  Phi- 
-losophie  and 
Phisike. 

How  far  was  Phaer  original  ?  Much  of  what  he  says 
is  an  echo,  perhaps  unconscious,  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
writers,  although  he  only  rarely  refers  to  these  or  to  the 
Arabian  physicians  by  name.  One  chapter,  that  on  ‘Gogle 
Eyes’  (squint)  is  taken,  as  Dr.  Ruhrah  has  pointed  out, 
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almost  word  for  word  from  Jonas’  translation  of  Roesslin’s 
The  Byrthe  of  Mankinde.  If  Phaer  added  little  or  nothing 
that  was  new  to  the  knowledge  of  disease  in  children,  he 
restated  what  was  known  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  real 
and  practical;  more  than  most  of  his  predecessors  he  made 
the  subject  a  living  one.  Previous  writers  had  been  content 
with  the  dead  bones  of  the  past;  Phaer  made  the  dead 
bones  live. 

So  far  as  scientific  knowledge  went,  he  was  in  no  way 
in  advance  of  his  time,  nor  does  he  show  any  of  that  spirit 
of  scientific  inquiry  which  in  the  next  century  was  to 
rouse  Medicine  from  its  age-long  torpor;  but  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  enabling  Englishmen  to  read  and  think  of 
diseases  of  children  in  their  own  language,  and  in  this  way 
he  rend»ered  service  which  should  make  the  name  of  Phaer 
an  honoured  name. 

He  died  at  Kilgerran  on  August  12,  1560;  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Kilgerran. 

William  Wightman,  ‘Receyvour  of  South  Wales’,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Phaer’s,  says  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Phaer’s  translation  of  the  Aeneid ,  1562,  that 
a  thorough  search  amongst  Phaer’s  private  papers  after  his 
death  disclosed  no  continuance  of  the  work  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  book.  Thomas  Twyne,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  completed  the  un¬ 
finished  work  of  Phaer  in  1573,  has  left  us  exact  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  place  which  Phaer  had  reached — to  wit,  line 
286  of  the  tenth  book.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Phaer  picked  out  certain  lines  beyond  this  for  translation. 
‘Marie,  it  should  appeare,’  says  Wightman  ‘by  the  two 
verses  in  the  ende  of  this  booke  by  hym  translated  upon 
his  deathbed  the  very  day  before  he  dyed,  which  he  sent 
unto  me  subscribed  with  his  left  hand  (the  use  of  the  right 
hande  beyng  taken  awaye  through  the  hurte  whereof  he 
dyed),  that  he  had  gone  much  further.’ 

At  the  end  of  this  1562  edition  appear  the  lines  to 
which  he  refers: 


Two  verses  which  Thomas  Phaer  did  the  daye  before  his  death 
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translate  and  sende  to  William  Wightman,  Receyvour  of  South 
Wales: 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

Ech  man’s  day  stands  prefixt,  time  short  with  cureless  bretche 

Is  lotted  all  mankinde,  but  by  their  deeds  their  fame  to  stretche 

That  privilege  virtue  gives. 

Non  potuit  supplere  moriens 

Hoc  fuit  insomnium  eius  novissimum 

THOMAS  PHAER  OLIM  TUUS  NUNC  DEI. 

Phaer  left  a  widow  (who  married  a  Mr.  Revell  sub¬ 
sequently)  and  two  daughters.  His  will  directed  that  an 
epitaph,  written  by  his  friend  George  Ferrers  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  should  be  inscribed  on  a  marble  stone  in  the  parish 
church. 

I  visited  Kilgerran  recently  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
trace  of  this;  but  except  perhaps  for  a  part  of  the  tower 
there  is  no  remnant  of  the  parish  church,  which  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  1836,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  old  memorial  tablets  on  its  walls,  to  make  way 
for  a  new  building;  and  apparently  there  was  not  even  a 
record  kept  of  the  memorials,  amongst  which  presumably 
must  have  been  that  of  Phaer.  But  it  matters  not ;  his  work 
remains:  exegit  monumentum  aere  perennius. 

Within  a  few  years  after  his  death  two  epitaphs  in  verse 
appeared :  one  by  Barnabe  Googe.  It  occurs  in  a  book  now 
very  rare,  entitled  ‘Egloogs,  Epytaphes  and  Sonettes  newly 
written  by  Barnabe  Googe  1563’.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  Library. 

The  epitaph  is  crude  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  written  in 
the  same  seven-foot  metre  as  that  used  in  Phaer’s  Aeneid\ 

An  epitaphe  of  Maister  Thomas  Phayre. 

The  hawtye  verse  that  Maro  wrote  made  Rome  to  wonder  muche, 
And  mervayle  none,  for  why,  the  Style  and  waightynes  was 
suche 

That  all  men  judged  Parnassus  mount  had  clefte  herselfe  in  twayne 
And  brought  forth  one  that  seemed  to  drop  from  out  Minervaes 
brayne, 
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But  wonder  more,  naye,  Brittayne  great,  wher  Phayre  dyd  florysh 
late 

And  barreyne  tong  with  swete  accord  reduced  to  such  estate, 

That  Virgils  verse  hath  greater  grace  in  forrayne  foote  obtaynde 
Than  in  his  own  who  whilst  he  lyved  each  other  Poet  staynde. 
The  noble  Henry  Howarde  once  that  wrought  eternall  fame, 

With  mighty  style  did  bryng  a  pece  of  Virgils  worke  in  frame, 
And  Grimold  gave  the  lyke  attempt,  and  Douglas  wan  the  ball 
Whose  famouse  wyt  in  Scottysh  ryme  hath  made  an  ende  of  all, 
But  all  these  same  did  Phayre  excell,  I  dare  presume  to  wryte, 

As  much  as  doth  Apolloes  beames  the  dymmest  starre  in  lyght. 
The  envyous  fates,  O  pytie  great,  had  great  disdayne  to  se 
That  us  amongst  there  shuld  remayn  so  fyne  a  wyt  as  he, 

And  in  the  mydst  of  all  his  toyle  did  force  him  hence  to  wende 
And  leave  a  Worke  imperfyt  so  that  never  man  shal  ende. 

The  other  epitaph  is  in  Latin  elegiacs,  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  and  published  in  1579.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  Phaer  died  from  an  accident,  apparently  an 
injury  from  a  fall : 

Epitaphium  Thomae  Phayri  medici. 

Phayrus  erat  longis  noster  dignissimus  annis, 

Indigna  periit  noster  at  ille  nece: 

Nam  domini  culter,  quis  vitet  fata?  cruorem 
Hauserit  haec  lapsus  culpa  proterva  fuit. 

Hoc  Nymphae  flevere  diu:  sylvaeque  virentes 
Deposuere  comas:  sanguine  terra  rubens 

Erubuit,  Musae  vati  lachrymabile  carmen 
Crinibus  effusis  concinuere  suo. 

Quod  placuit  Musis,  Musarum  cultor  Apollo 
Hunc  plectro,  hunc  medicis  artibus  instituit. 

Hunc  dedit  ipsa  Hecates  pallentia  nosse  venena 
Omne  quod  et  Lybicis  reptile  serpit  agris, 

Hunc  etiam  Pallas  naturae  arcana  retexit, 

Quicquid  Arabs  docuit,  quicquid  et  Indus  habet. 

Non  ilium  latuit  Circaea  potentia  versus 
Nec  Bactri  magicis  quae  docuere  libris ; 

Et  tamen  haec  studii  causa  rimatus  honesti 
Scire  satis  duxit,  non  nocitura  tulit: 

Ingenium  tribuit  par  magnis  Juppiter  ausis, 

Ausus  erat  carmen  vertere  Vergilii: 

Caetera  quis  nescit  ?  nunc  Anglum  se  Maro  factum 
Miratur,  cives  plaudite!  Phayre,  vale! 
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Done  into  English  very  simply  this  might  read: 

Epitaph  on  Thomas  Phaer,  physician. 

Phaer,  right  worthy  he  of  long  drawn  years, 

Alas,  hath  perished  by  untimely  fate: 

The  sword  of  Jove — and  who  shall  ’scape  his  doom? — 
His  blood  hath  spilt,  hard  fault  of  luckless  gait. 

Long  wept  the  Nymphs,  the  woodlands  all  in  grief 
Their  tresses  cast  adown;  earth  blushed  amain 
Reddyed  with  blood,  while  with  dishevelled  locks 
The  Muses  mourned  their  bard  in  tearful  strain. 

The  Muses  loved  him,  and  Apollo’s  self, 

Patron  of  Muses,  made  him  bard  and  leech, 

Skilled  him  in  poisons  pale  of  Hecate, 

In  snakes  of  Afric’s  desert,  all  and  each. 

Pallas  to  him  did  Nature’s  secrets  show, 

Learning  of  Arab  and  the  Indian’s  store, 

Nor  ’scaped  him  potent  spell  of  Circe’s  song 
Nor  Bactra’s  magic  writ  in  wizard  lore. 

All  these  for  sake  of  knowledge  he  did  prize, 

Lor  power  of  good  and  not  for  power  of  ill: 

Great  skill  gives  Jove  to  those  who  greatly  dare; 

He  dared,  and  did  a  daring  task  fulfil; 

Vergil  to  render  in  his  native  tongue: 

How  sped  he?  surely,  needless  ’ tis  to  tell: 

Now  Vergil  finds  himself  an  Englishman. 

Phaer,  your  country’s  thanks!  and  so,  farewell! 


* 
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THE  XVIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

MIRON  :  DE  AVILA:  VALLAMBERT  : 
PICTORIUS  :  RYFF 

THE  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  several  works  on  diseases  of  children  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  but  no  further  treatise  or  even  transla¬ 
tion  by  any  one  in  this  country. 

In  1544  Gabriel  Miron,  physician  to  Louis  XII,  wrote 
in  Latin  a  large  treatise  on  Medicine,  the  second  book  of 
which  is  De  regimine  Infantium.  If  there  is  anything 
original  in  it,  it  is  perhaps  the  term  ‘pedenemice’,  a  sort  of 
lineal  ancestor  in  its  spelling  of  the  word  ‘pediatrics’,  and 
invented  by  him  presumably  to  avoid  the  unwieldy  peri¬ 
phrasis,  ‘management  of  children  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  children’. 

He  divides  his  treatise,  which  is  in  Latin,  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  he  says  he  follows  the  example  of  Galen, 
Avicenna,  and  others  in  considering  first  various  specu¬ 
lative  matters  which  he  regards  as  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  subject,  and  he  fills  forty-three  pages  with  irrele- 
vancies,  such  as  ‘what  is  life’,  ‘the  nature  of  radical 
moisture’,  ‘the  production  of  natural  heat’,  and  so  forth; 
in  the  second  part  he  deals  with  the  care  of  infants,  and  in 
the  third  with  diseases  of  children. 

Miron  has  nothing  original  to  say,  nor  any  originality 
of  manner,  unless  the  most  extreme  and  tedious  verbosity 
may  count  for  such. 

He  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the  ancient  writers,  but 
with  references  also  to  more  modern  ones.  He  describes 
the  salting  of  the  new-born,  though  he  admits  that  women 
in  France  in  his  own  day  never  do  it.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  to  ‘Mater  puerorum’,  though  it  is  quite  evident 
from  his  discussion  of  it  that  he  does  not  know  what  it 
means,  and  only  mentions  it  because  Rhazes  had  ‘found 
it  in  an  ancient  book’. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Miron  is  that  he  was  a 
diligent  collector  of  authorities  and  an  industrious  writer. 
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His  treatise  on  children,  published  first  at  Tours  in  1544, 
was  again  printed  in  1553.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XII, 
whose  wife,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  he  had  attended,  Miron 
became  physician  to  Oueen  Claude,  wife  of  Francois  I, 
and  had  also  the  medical  care  of  her  children.  Miron 
must  have  been  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
children  if  it  is  correct,  as  his  biographers  say,  that  his  son 
Francois,  physician  to  Charles  IX,  was  received  doctor 
at  Montpellier  in  1509. 

LOBERA  DE  AVILA 

More  important,  as  one  who  was  the  first  to  write  on 
this  subject  in  the  language  of  his  own  country,  is  Lobera 
de  Avila,  who  in  1551  produced  his  Libro  del  Regimiento 
de  la  Salud  y  de  la  esterilidad  de  los  hombres  y  mugeres  y  de 
las  enfermedadas  de  los  ninos.  Printed  at  Valladolid. 

It  is  a  curious  work.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
short  section  in  Spanish  in  old  Gothic  type,  framed  by  a 
much  fuller  Latin  disquisition  on  the  same  subject  in 
small  Roman  type,  literally  surrounding  the  central 
Spanish  portion  on  each  page. 

The  Latin  portion  is  not  a  translation  of  the  Spanish, 
but  is  partly  a  reprint  of  Bagellardus’  treatise,  the  chapters, 
however,  arranged  in  somewhat  different  order;  the  last 
five  chapters  have  no  accompanying  Latin  treatise.  There 
is  no  acknowledgement,  as  far  as  I  could  find,  of  the  source 
of  the  Latin  reprint. 

The  Spanish  treatise  is  heavily  indebted  to  the  Arabian 
physicians.  It  has  a  section  on  ‘Mater  puerorum’,  and  also 
one  on  ‘apostema  calidum  capitis,  which  Avicenna  calls 
sitibundunV,  neither  of  which  occurs  in  Bagellardus,  and 
he  frequently  quotes  Avicenna  in  his  text.  The  titles  of 
his  twenty-six  chapters  on  diseases  of  children  in  Spanish 
are  the  same  as  those  in  other  books  of  the  period. 

Lobera,  born  at  Avila,  probably  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  distinction.  He  was 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  closely  attached  to  him,  accompanying  him  in 
his  campaigns  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  against 
the  Moors  in  Africa.  It  is  even  possible  that  Lobera  may 
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T  i tie -page  of  Lobera  de  Avila’s  book,  the  first  work  in  Spanish 
on  diseases  of  children.  1551 
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have  visited  England,  when  Charles  V  came  for  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey.  The  Emperor  was  a 
generous  patron  of  learning,  so  that  even  amidst  his  travels 
Lobera  was  able  to  publish  various  works  on  Medicine — 
one  in  Latin  On  Sudden  Illnesses ,  and  his  most  important 
work,  Z)^  las  quarto  enjermedades cortesanas,  i.e.  ‘On  venereal 
diseases’,  in  which  is  found  one  of  the  earliest  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  mercury  for  syphilis,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest 
mentions  of  ‘bubo’. 

In  connexion  with  children’s  diseases,  his  work  (printed 
at  Valladolid  in  1551)  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  first 
indication  of  national  interest  in  the  subject  in  Spain. 

HIERONYMUS  MONTUUS 

A  physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  day  was  Jerome  de 
Monteux.  He  was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  exact  year  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown — the 
son  of  Sebastian  de  Monteux,  who  had  gained  some 
notoriety  in  controversy  with  Leonhard  Fuchs,  the  famous 
physician-botanist.  Jerome  de  Monteux,  or  Hieronymus 
Montuus,  as  his  name  appears  in  Latin,  is  thought  to  have 
been  born  in  Savoy  or  in  Languedoc.  He  took  the  doctorate 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  practised  at  Lyons.  He 
became  physician  to  Henri  II,  and  perhaps  by  his  royal 
favour  obtained  the  seigneurie  of  Mirebelle.  He  describes 
himself  in  his  various  writings  as  ‘Dominus  Mirebelli’. 

He  published  several  works  between  1556  and  1560: 
Opuscula  juvenilia,  Lugdun.  1556;  De  activa  medicinae 
scientia ,  Lugdun.  1556— 7;  Anasceues  morborum ,  Lugdun. 
1560;  and  Halo  sis  Febrium ,  Lugdun.  1558. 

The  last-mentioned  work  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
third  of  which  has  its  own  title-page,  which  runs  as  follows: 

‘De  Infantium  Febribus,  atque  aliis  plerisque  omnibus  malis 
irpayiiareia.  Authore  Hieronymo  Montuo,  Mirebelli  Domino, 
art.  et  med.  Doctore,  Christianissimi  Galliarum  Regis  consiliario. 
Lugduni.  Apud  Joan.  Tornaesium  et  Gul.  Gazeium.  Cum 
privilegio  Regis.’ 

There  is  no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  is  printed  ‘Ex  Mirebello.  Calendis  Octobris 
1558’. 
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He  writes  in  the  customary  Latin,  and  his  treatise, 
though  included  in  this  work  on  fevers,  deals  with  most 
of  the  diseases  of  children  as  known  at  that  time.  Its 
scope  is  little  more  than  a  handbook  of  treatment,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  e.g.  ‘For  pain 
in  infants’,  ‘For  siriasis’,  ‘For  largeness  of  the  head  and 
hydrocephalus’,  ‘For  fears  and  dreams’,  ‘For  sleeplessness 
in  infants’,  ‘For  convulsions  and  spasm’,  and  so  on.  His 
chapter  on  Epilepsy  is  headed  ‘Ad  paedium  remedia’,  and 
he  explains  this  unusual  term  ‘Est  enim  ttcuSlkos  morbus 
epilepsia’.  Appended  to  this  chapter  he  has  a  section  on 
‘Mater  puerorum’,  the  ‘Mother’  in  children  (vide  supra , 
p.  43),  in  which  he  uses  Rhazes’  original  description,  but 
adds  nothing  to  what  had  been  said  centuries  before  on 
this  affection  in  children. 

Only  once  does  Montuus  attempt  any  originality,  and 
even  then  it  is  second-hand  originality,  for  he  is  reporting 
statements  made  to  him  by  ‘a  certain  noble  matron’.  In 
the  table  of  contents  there  appears  ‘A  new  affection  of 
infants’.  This  he  describes  immediately  after  his  chapter 
on  ‘Mater  puerorum’: 

There  is  also  another  infantile  affection,  as  a  result  of  which 
children  constantly  cry  and  scream  without  apparent  cause:  epilepsy 
eventually  supervenes  in  these  cases,  and  in  a  large  proportion  ends 
in  death.  The  common  name  for  this  is  ‘the  hair  affection’  (pilaris 
affectio);  for  this  reason  that  by  the  protrusion  and  evulsion  of  hairs 
some  cases  are  saved:  and  after  this  manner:  the  shoulders  and  neck 
are  rubbed  with  the  hand  either  dry  or  smeared  from  the  milk-pail, 
i.e.  with  milk  still  warm  from  the  milking-pail;  the  parts  which  are 
rubbed  soon  become  rough  with  hairs  which  are  clearly  seen 
springing  out  like  a  growing  beard.  Then  by  means  of  bacon  rind 
rubbed  over  the  hairs  or  by  a  forceps  every  single  hair  is  plucked  out 
and  forthwith  they  are  cured.  So  I  gathered  from  the  account  of  a 
certain  noble  matron,  who  stated  that  in  the  year  1544  she  saw 
several  infants  who  died  of  this  illness,  and  some  who  were  saved  by 
the  aforementioned  treatment.  Very  closely  analogous  to  this  is 
what  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  pigs,  for  Didymus  says  that  they  are 
known  to  be  out  of  health  by  hairs  plucked  out  of  the  neck;  and  if 
their  tonsils  are  diseased,  they  are  cured  by  the  plucking  out  of  these 
same  hairs. 

The  above-mentioned  affection,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  a  fore- 
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runner  of  epilepsy,  where  this  is  not  a  primary  cerebral  disturbance 
nor  of  reflex  gastric  origin  (sympathia  ventriculi),  but  by  reflex  from 
some  posterior  part  in  relation  to  the  back.  The  so-to-speak  sooty 
excretion  (which  is  the  material  out  of  which  hairs  are  formed) 
passes  thence  via  the  nervous  structures  right  up  to  the  brain, 
unless  it  is  forced  back  by  rubbings,  and  issuing  forth  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  which  have  been  rendered  the  more  permeable  by 
dry  friction,  is  turned  into  hairs.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
rubbings  without  oily  material,  which  blocks  the  pores,  would  be 
the  more  helpful. 

This  ‘first  description’  was  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
account  given  by  Jacques  Guillemeau  {vide  p.  186),  who, 
either  by  his  own  mistake  or  by  that  of  his  informant,  the 
surgeon  Riolan,  attributed  this  description  to  Montanus 
instead  of  Montuus.  But  Hieronymus  Montuus  may  rest 
in  peace:  his  claim  to  immortality  was  never  very  great, 
and  certainly  was  not  increased  by  this  specimen  of  his 
readiness  to  accept  hearsay  evidence  without  investigation. 
He  was  in  fact  a  credulous  person.  Few  writers  on  diseases 
of  children  have  given  such  a  systematic  account  as  he  does 
of  amulets  as  a  serious  and  essential  part  of  the  thera¬ 
peutics  of  childhood. 

SIMON  DE  VALLAMBERT 

Another  first  treatise  in  the  vernacular  was  that  of 
Simon  de  Vallambert,  who  in  1565  produced  the  first 
paediatric  work  in  French,  entitled  Cinq  livres ,  De  la 
maniere  de  nourir  et  gouverner  les  enfans  des  leur  naissance , 
published  at  Poictiers. 

He  describes  himself  as  ‘Physician  to  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy  and  Berry,  and  for  a  short  time  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans’.  He  was  born  at  Avalon  in  Burgundy  in  1558, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  his  book  on  children  was  living 
at  Chastellerault.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  taste ;  he  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Life  and  Doings  of  Cicero ,  and  also  epigrams 
and  Latin  poems,  and  edited  the  works  of  various  Greek 
writers. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book,  On  the  Feeding  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Children  from  their  Birth ,  he  says  that  many  have 
written  on  this  subject  in  Latin,  and  mentions  particularly 
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Miron,  as  one  who  had  ‘collected  and  amassed  ancient  and 
more  recent  authorities  in  the  style  of  his  time’.  He  is  very 
modest  as  to  his  own  work.  He  is,  he  says,  ‘the  first  to  treat 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  French  language  and  in  a  different 
style,  and  with  as  much  brevity  and  simplicity  as  possible, 
partly  of  the  things  he  has  himself  found  good  and  useful, 
and  partly  of  things  selected  as  most  useful  from  other 
writers’,  and  he  asks  diffidently,  ‘Shall  I  have  wasted  my 
labours  and  be  thought  a  useless  and  rash  author’  ? 

Like  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  writing  as  much  for 
nurses  and  midwives  as  for  medical  men;  and  if  Sairey 
Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig  had  not  yet  been  created,  their 
prototypes  were  common  enough  at  this  period,  and 
Vallambert  was  a  man  with  a  mission:  he  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  reach  them  was  by  educating  women  by  books 
written  in  a  tongue  ‘understanded  of  the  people’.  He  says 
that,  ‘because  the  majority  of  these  [midwives  and  nurses] 
are  ignorant,  I  have  undertaken  the  writing  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion  to  teach  them,  for  what  moved  me  to  do  so  is  a  desire 
to  be  heard  by  the  women  of  France.  In  any  other  medical 
matter  which  belonged  only  to  the  cognisance  of  doctors 
I  could  not  have  ventured  in  this  public  way,  because 
no  one  can  rightly  understand  medicine,  nor  should 
adventure  himself  into  the  handling  of  it,  except  he  be 
instructed  and  skilled  in  those  languages  which  were 
written  by  the  ancients  and  the  earliest  physicians.  It 
is  not  a  good  thing  that  at  the  present  time  so  many 
persons  meddle  with  turning  into  French  and  publishing 
Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  some  of  the  handbooks  of  modern 
doctors  with  the  object  of  giving  them  to  be  perused  by 
rude  and  ignorant  persons  who  abuse  medicine:  this  is 
a  matter  with  pernicious  result  and  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  Royal  edict’. 

In  Vallambert’s  time  it  was  no  mere  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  essential  to 
medical  erudition,  for  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the  subject 
was  available  it  was  almost  entirely  in  one  or  other  of 
these  languages,  and  whilst  most  of  the  ancient  writings 
had  been  translated  into  Latin,  there  were  still  some  which 
it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  except  in  the 
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original  Greek.  The  multiplying  of  Latin  translations 
made  the  attainment  of  efficiency  in  the  Greek  language 
much  less  general  than  that  in  Latin ;  and  even  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  when  Greek  scholarship  had  become 
much  less  uncommon,  Watts,  in  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mind ,  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  that  ‘physicians  should 
be  skilled  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin,  because 
their  great  master  Hippocrates  wrote  in  that  tongue’.  One 
could  wish  that  such  counsel  prevailed  to-day !  Vallambert, 
like  Phaer,  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  his  use  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular;  but  these  men  were  moved  thereto  by  something 
more  than  mere  spirit  of  adventure.  It  was  the  ‘Zeitgeist’, 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  was  working  in  them;  the  same 
that  had  moved  Tyndale  a  few  years  earlier,  in  his  defiance 
of  those  who  would  hinder  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  to  say  that  he  would  ‘make  the  boy  that  drives 
the  plough  in  England  to  know  more  of  the  Scripture 
than  the  Pope’. 

Learning  which  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  few  was 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  centuries  to  become 
accessible  to  the  many,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  was  this  rendering  of  the  erudition  of 
the  past  into  the  language  of  the  people.  In  this  sense 
Metlinger,  Phaer,  De  Avila,  and  Vallambert  were  pioneers 
in  this  particular  department  of  knowledge. 

And  these  beginnings  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  had 
yet  a  further  significance:  they  favoured  the  development 
of  its  own  lines  of  thought  in  each  nation.  At  the  first 
revival  of  learning  all  western  Europe  had  turned  to  the 
ancient  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  period  as  the 
Jons  et  origo  of  knowledge,  and  it  was  only  slowly  and 
gradually  that  the  individuality  of  nations  began  to  assert 
itself;  and  a  great  step  toward  this  was  the  beginning  of 
thinking  and  writing  in  their  own  languages.  These  first 
writers  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  various  departments 
of  medicine  ‘budded  better  than  they  knew’. 

Simon  de  Vallambert  was  no  mere  follower  of  the  beaten 
track.  Although  in  the  general  treatment  of  his  subject  he 
is  obviously  influenced  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  been,  and  quotes  them  often,  nevertheless  he 
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has  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  a  sound  common  sense  far  in 
advance  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  chapter  on  the  feeding  of  the  infant  up  to  the  time 
of  weaning  is  by  far  the  best  that  had  been  written  up  to 
that  time.  Weaning  in  those  days  was  done  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  it  was  customary  to 
give  other  food  in  addition  to  the  breast  milk  from  the  age 
of  three  months  or  even  earlier,  and  he  discusses  the 
suitability  of  the  various  foods.  He  says  that  one  of  the 
first  foods  added  was  usually  cow’s  milk  or  goat’s  milk  (the 
latter  he  considers  the  more  suitable),  with  semolina  or 
flour  or  crumbled  white  bread  boiled  in  it,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  yolk  of  egg.  He  makes  the  first 
mention  of  a  baby-feeding  apparatus — ‘a  horn  with  an 
opening  at  both  ends,  one  end  being  made  into  the  shape 
of  a  teat,  through  which  the  infant  sucks  the  pap  just  as 
it  sucks  breast  milk  by  the  nipple’. 

Writer  after  writer  had  handed  on  the  unwholesome 
advice  of  Avicenna  that  the  nurse  before  giving  bread  or 
other  solid  food  to  the  infant  should  chew  it  thoroughly 
in  her  own  mouth,  and  then  spue  it,  or  put  it  with  her 
fingers,  into  the  infant’s  mouth.  De  Vallambert  attacks 
this  custom  on  several  grounds.  He  says  that  under  various 
conditions  the  saliva  of  a  person  may  be  poisonous  to  the 
infant.  He  thinks  that  food  thus  chewed  by  another  may 
give  rise  to  worms,  and  in  any  case  the  saliva  of  the 
individual  has  properties  which  make  it  suitable  to  him 
but  not  to  another.  So  he  condemns  this  practice;  and  he 
goes  further  with  the  logical  conclusion  that  even  to 
drink  out  of  the  same  glass  or  cup  as  another  person  is 
unhealthy. 

He  already  realizes  that  some  affection  of  the  spine 
may  be  the  result  of  faulty  feeding,  as  he  points  out  in 
Chapter  XI,  although  rickets  was  as  yet  unknown  and  he 
is  quite  unaware  of  any  distinctions  of  kind  in  affections 
of  the  spine. 

His  range  of  diseases  is  wider  than  that  of  any  previous 
writer  on  diseases  of  children.  He  has  a  chapter,  ‘Du 
pourpre’,  in  which  he  says  there  is  fever  associated  with 
spots  ‘comme  de  petites  piqueures  de  puces’,  like  fleabites, 
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on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  he  says  this  affection  is 
sometimes  epidemic. 

He  is  also  the  first  writer  on  diseases  of  children  to 
include  syphilis,  and  in  his  chapter  thereon  describes  a 
case  which  shows  that  he  was  observing  for  himself  the 
apparent  anomalies  of  this  disease.  He  says: 

I  saw  at  Tours  a  goldsmith  who  for  14  or  15  years  since  he  had 
the  Great  Pox  had  felt  no  ill  at  all  and  seemed  quite  well,  neverthe¬ 
less  all  his  children  that  he  has  had  since  then  had  the  Pox  soon 
after  they  were  born,  at  seven  or  eight  days  old,  and  gave  it  to  their 
Nurse,  although  the  mother  was  an  honest  woman  well  spoken  of, 
who  strangely  enough  had  never  taken  the  disease  from  her  husband 
and  had  not  been  affected  in  any  way. 

One  could  wish  that  De  Vallambert  had  described  the 
symptoms  by  which  he  recognized  the  ‘Great  Pox’  in  the 
children,  but  his  chapter  gives  no  description  of  these. 

His  sensible  and  useful  chapter  ‘On  Wasting’  is  in 
striking  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  meagre  and 
unpractical  reference  to  it  which  had  done  duty  in  various 
writers  from  the  days  of  Rhazes  {vide  for  instance  the 
chapter  in  Roelans,  p.  77  supra),  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  tedious  pedantry  and  curious  superstitions  which  dis¬ 
figure  the  writings  of  some  of  his  successors,  particularly 
Mercurialis.  De  Vallambert’s  chapter  is  full  of  sound 
practical  observation  on  the  connexion  between  faulty 
feeding  and  wasting,  and  he  recommends  goat’s  milk, 
almond-milk,  blancmange,  sweetened  broth,  and  the  use 
of  nutrient  enemata  (not  mentioned  by  any  previous 
writer  on  children);  he  explains  that  these  are  of  value  for 
nutrition  because  the  food  is  taken  up  by  the  mesenteric 
veins  which  lead  to  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  epilepsy,  he  mentions  ‘la  mere  des 
enfants’  as  an  alternative  name,  amongst  others  used  by 
the  ancients;  his  remarks  on  diet  and  regime  in  this  disease 
might  serve  to-day. 

Discussing  enlargement  of  the  head  (hydrocephalus), 
he  says  ‘they  do  not  all  die  very  young.  To-day  at  Chastel- 
lerault,  where  I  live  now,  there  is  a  girl,  daughter  of  an 
apothecary,  who  has  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
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head;  she  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  eats  well,  but 
she  has  very  small  thighs  and  legs,  and  cannot  hold  herself 
upright’. 

Altogether,  Simon  de  Vallambert  is  in  advance  of  his 
times.  There  is  in  him  something  of  the  true  clinician: 
he  is  not  content  merely  to  repeat,  as  most  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  done,  what  the  Greek  or  Arabian  writers  had 
said.  One  can  fancy  that  with  modern  scientific  oppor¬ 
tunities  Vallambert  would  have  been  a  clinician  of  the 
first  rank. 


GEORGIUS  PICTORIUS 

In  1569  there  was  published  a  little  book  in  German 
under  the  title  of  Frawenzimmer ,  anglice,  ‘The  Ladies’ 
Chamber’. 

Its  contents  can  be  seen  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  title- 
page  reproduced  on  p.  1 4 1 ,  but  even  this  hardly  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  work.  Georgius  Pictorius,  whose  name  in 
his  mother-tongue  was  Georg  Maler,  was  addressing  him¬ 
self  rather  to  the  Haus-frau  of  Germany  than  to  medical 
men ;  not  only  does  he  write  for  her  in  her  native  language, 
but  his  directions,  primarily  concerned  with  pregnancy, 
antenatal  care,  and  the  birth  of  the  child,  extend  to  other 
matters  less  closely  related  to  motherhood.  He  has  for 
instance  a  chapter  which  might  seem  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  in  these  latter  days:  ‘Wie  die 
Frawen  hubsch  und  lang  Haar  mogen  machen’,  (‘How 
women  may  make  their  hair  beautiful  and  long’).  In  it  he 
mentions  how  Lucius  Apuleius  had  said  that  Venus  with 
all  her  charms  had  been  but  an  unsightly  woman  without 
her  hair!  Other  of  his  chapters  tell  how  to  prevent  the 
hair  turning  grey,  how  to  make  black  teeth  white,  how  to 
make  the  hands  beautiful,  and  how  to  make  the  face 
pretty;  in  fact,  the  erstwhile  schoolmaster — for  a  peda¬ 
gogue  he  had  been  in  his  early  days — turns  beauty- 
specialist  as  well  as  obstetrician.  I  have  given  elsewhere 
(p.  310)  all  that  is  known  of  the  life-story  of  Georgius 
Pictorius. 

His  little  treatise  on  the  therapeutics  of  childhood 
follows  his  discourse  on  midwifery  and  woman’s  care  of 
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her  person;  it  consists  of  short  paragraphs,  mostly  begin¬ 
ning  with  ‘When  the  child  has  this  or  that  affection’;  and 
then,  without  any  description  of  symptoms,  he  gives 
directions  for  treatment,  which  are  generally  very  clear 
and  practical.  Here  are  some  of  his  paragraphs,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German: 

When  a  child  gets  no  air  through  the  nose  owing  to  catarrh. 

If  a  child  cannot  draw  air  through  the  nose  on  account  of  catarrh 
Alexander  Benedictus  says  that  one  should  smear  into  the  nostrils 
with  a  small  feather  some  oil  of  sesame  which  one  gets  at  a  dis¬ 
pensary;  this  causes  the  passage  to  open. 

If  young  children  are  constipated. 

When  young  children  are  completely  constipated  and  cannot  go 
to  stool,  take  some  ox-bile  and  seethe  in  it  a  little  wormwood,  and 
if  this  produces  no  result  and  is  too  weak  add  a  little  aloe  hepaticum 
to  it,  and  lay  this  over  the  child’s  navel  overnight. 

When  children  have  the  glands  swollen  under  the  chin. 

When  children  have  the  glands  under  the  chin  swollen  from  a 
catarrh  or  flux  take  a  thick  red  wine  and  in  it  a  fair  quantity  of 
salt  and  steep  some  linen  therein  and  bind  it  over  the  swelling. 

Other  paragraphs  are  on  ‘fretting  and  soreness  from 
the  urine’,  ‘hoarseness  and  cough’,  ‘retention  of  urine 
from  stone’,  ‘loss  of  strength’,  ‘fever’,  ‘teething’,  ‘lice’, 
‘colic’,  ‘worms’.  This  last  subject,  as  in  so  many  other 
works  on  diseases  of  children  at  this  period,  is  treated  at 
much  greater  length  than  any  other  affection;  indeed,  he 
devotes  a  special  discourse  of  seven  chapters  to  it.  His 
description  of  the  symptoms  reads  as  if  it  were  from 
personal  observation;  it  is  full  of  graphic  detail,  and  on  the 
whole  very  accurate.  Perhaps  he  was  assisted  in  this  by 
experience  in  his  own  family,  for  he  tells  us  that  in  several 
of  his  own  children  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  his  wife 
had  found  threadworms  at  the  anus  at  night. 

Georgius  Pictorius  is  no  pioneer  in  paediatrics:  he  is 
not  concerned  with  pathology,  and  as  a  clinician  he  sees 
only  what  others  have  seen  before  him.  For  him,  as  for 
Hippocrates,  ‘treatment  is  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
and  the  end’  of  medicine,  whilst  of  pathology  and  dia¬ 
gnosis  as  guides  to  treatment  he  of  course  knows  nothing. 
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WALTER  HERMANN  RYFF 

In  Germany  yet  another  treatise  in  their  own  language 
appeared  in  1580 — the  work  of  Walter  Hermann  Ryff. 
It  was  printed  at  Frankfurt-on-Maine.  Once  again,  as  in 
the  earliest  German  work  on  the  subject,  the  didactic  poem 
by  the  monk  Heinrich  von  Louffenburg  (his  ‘Frawen 
Rosegart’),  a  paediatric  treatise  is  associated  with — perhaps 
one  should  say  it  is  one  of  the  roses  in — a  rosengarten :  a 
term  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  appropriated  by 
the  obstetric  and  maternity  department  of  medical  literature 
in  Germany,  witness  the  Rosegarten  of  Roesslin,  whose 
title  Der  swangern  frawen  und  Hebammen  Rosegarten 
is  adopted  almost  unaltered;  Schwangerer  Frauwen 
Rosengarten ,  is  the  title  of  the  volume  containing  Ryff’s 
treatise  on  children.  The  first  part  of  this  volume,  which 
deals  with  pregnancy  and  maternity,  is  the  work  of 
‘Leonardus  Acesius  genant  Sawer’,  written  in  1568,  and 
RyfiF  is  re-editing  it  in  1580,  with  the  addition  of  his  work 
on  children,  Von  alien  kranck-heiten  bosen  zuf alien  und 
gebrechen  der  jungen  kinder ,  wie  solche  recht  zu  erkennen , 
eigentlichen  zu  underscheiden  und  mit  bequemer  erfahrner 
artznei  zu  vertreiben. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  treatise  on  children 
is  other  than  the  original  work  of  Ryff.  A  comparison, 
however,  with  Roelans’  work  shows  that  it  is  a  modified 
version  of  Roelans’  treatise  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  German. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  Ryff  adds  a  series  of  short 
aphorisms  on  diseases  of  children,  which  he  says  are  taken 
from  the  Hippocratic  and  other  distinguished  physicians. 

Ryff,  or  Rivius,  was  born  at  Strassburg  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  is  described  as  a  mathematician  as 
well  as  a  physician,  and  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  versatility  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Amongst 
his  writings  are  works  on  pharmacy,  on  anatomy,  on 
treatment,  on  the  surgery  of  wounds,  on  architecture,  on 
the  application  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  on  the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine,  on 
the  care  of  the  eyes  and  face.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
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the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  describes,  inter  alia , 
the  relation  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  to  treatment,  and 
a  work  on  dreams,  and  also  one  On  Artificial  and  Natural 
Memory ,  in  which,  after  wading  through  a  tedious  and 
unconvincing  account  of  the  nature  of  memory,  one  comes 
with  hopeful  expectation  to  the  part  in  which  he  propounds 
measures  for  improving  it;  but  the  promises  of  the  title- 
page,  ‘De  memoria  artificiali  .  .  .  item  de  naturali  memoria 
quomodo  medicinae  beneficio,  excitanda,  augenda  et 
confirmanda’,  are  not  redeemed,  and  one  turns  away 
sadly  from  decoctions  of  this  and  that. 

One  may  suspect  that  Ryff  was  a  dilettante.  Jocher,  in 
his  biographical  work,  uses  harder  words.  He  says  ‘he 
produced  many  books,  but  won  little  respect’,  and  calls 
him  ‘der  unverschamste  plagiarius’  (‘the  most  shameless 
plagiarist’).  ‘He  translated  the  works  of  Fuchs,  Gesner,  and 
other  distinguished  medical  men  into  German  and  usually 
published  them  as  his  own  work.’  If  we  may  assume  that 
none  of  his  writings  were  published  posthumously  he 
must  have  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  for  his  earliest  work, 
an  edition  of  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova ,  was  published  in 
1541,  and  his  latest,  Ein  neu  Artzneybuch ,  at  Dresden 
in  1584. 

So  far  as  diseases  of  children  are  concerned,  Ryff  cannot 
claim  any  originality;  but  he  must  be  allowed  the  credit 
of  having  made  the  Latin  treatise  of  Roelans  accessible  in 
the  vernacular. 
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FERRARIUS  :  REUSNER  :  MERCURIALIS  : 
TRUNCONI :  RONSSEUS  :  WITTICH 

A  MORE  ambitious  work  appeared  a  few  years  later 
by  an  Italian  writer  whose  Latinized  name  was 
Omnibonus  Ferrarius. 

It  is  entitled  Be  arte  medica  infantium ,  libri  quattuor , 
Quorum  duo  priores  de  tuenda  eorum  sanitate ,  posteriores  de 
curandis  morbis  agunt.  The  preface  is  dated  from  Verona, 
1577.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  College  of  Science 
and  Medicine  at  Verona,  and  the  author  says  that  he  had 
then  been  living  there  seven  years. 

He  refers  to  the  inadequacy  of  earlier  writings  and 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  more  detail.  Omni¬ 
bonus  Ferrarius  had,  some  ten  years  earlier,  published  a 
work,  On  the  Rules  of  Medicine — a  compilation  from  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  he  had  in  preparation  a 
treatise  on  the  affections  of  old  age,  but  I  find  no  evidence 
that  it  reached  completion. 

Bound  up  with  his  Be  arte  medica  infantium ,  both  in  the 
1577  edition  and  in  a  later  edition  published  in  Germany 
(Leipzig,  1605),  is  a  little  collection  of  aphorisms  on  the 
care  and  diseases  of  children,  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  a  separate  work,  for  it  was  printed  at  Brescia 

in  x577-  _ 

Ferrarius  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  children 
gives  a  list  of  his  authorities,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  as 
usual,  Soranus  has  no  mention. 

There  are  a  couple  of  commendatory  verses  in  Latin 
elegiacs  by  some  well-disposed  friend  which  are  clever 
enough  to  be  worth  quoting: 

Praemia  summa  sibi  Venus  et  Lucina  petebant 
Quod  primae  humani  caussa  forent  generis; 

At  Natura  inquit,  ‘meruit  Ferrarius  ilia, 

Quo  sine  quid  prosunt  munia  vestra  mihi  ?’ 
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Phoebe,  tuas  habuit  semper  rarissimus  artes; 

Die  precor  hoc  nostro  tempore  num  quis  habet  ? 

Omniboni  numeros  medicas  atque  inspice  chartas, 

Tu  tibi  iam  poteris  dicere  si  quis  habet. 

Venus  aforetime  and  Lucina  claimed 

Prime  honour  as  the  primal  source  of  man: 

‘Nay’,  quoth  Dame  Nature,  ‘this  Ferrarius  wins, 

For  without  him  thy  gifts  were  vain’. 

Great  Phoebus,  rare  is  he  that  hath  thine  art, 

I  prithee  tell  if  such  to-day  there  be: 

Go,  read  in  Omnibonus’  physic  lore, 

And  thine  own  self  shall  straightway  answer  thee. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Ferrarius  makes  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  baby  from  the  day  of  its  birth  should  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  man  trained  in  the  art  of  pre¬ 
serving  health:  a  step  towards  the  modern  Infant  Welfare 
scheme. 

The  three  parts  of  his  book  deal  with  the  management 
of  the  nurse  and  her  milk,  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
new-born,  and  the  diseases  of  children.  Fie  keeps  very 
close  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  and  although 
there  are  sixty-two  chapters  in  his  book  his  scope  is 
hardly  larger  than  that  of  previous  writers  with  much  less 
than  that  number.  He  subdivides  skin  diseases  to  a  greater 
degree,  and  introduces  a  chapter  on  burns,  a  subject 
which  figures  frequently  in  books  on  affections  of  children 
during  this  and  the  next  two  centuries. 

His  book  is  illustrated.  In  Chapter  XIII  of  part  ii,  ‘On 
the  regimen  from  teething  up  to  weaning’,  he  figures  an 
appliance  for  preventing  the  child  from  injuring  its  head. 

When  the  infant  has  already  become  firmer  and  can  move  with 
his  arms  and  hands  and  has  begun  to  crawl  with  his  feet,  freed  from 
swaddling  bands,  or  to  walk  or  make  other  movements,  he  should 
not  be  prematurely  made  to  do  so  lest  his  limbs  become  bent.  In 
this  early  stage  in  walking  it  very  often  happens  that  the  infant  falls, 
so  to  prevent  injury  of  his  face  or  head  by  falling  I  recommend  that 
every  day  there  should  be  put  on  the  child’s  head  a  sort  of  round 
smooth  fillet  made  of  linen  rag  or  of  the  skin  of  a  kid  and  filled  with 
cotton-wool,  like  a  king’s  crown,  divided  into  four  parts;  the  shape 
of  it  is  seen  in  the  adjoining  illustration. 
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Later  let  a  nurse  accustom  him  the  easier  to  walking  by  supporting 
him  under  the  armpits,  and  we  must  help  by  the  arms  also  to  walk 
a  little,  and  this  not  with  a  full  stomach  nor  directly  after  food. 

I  recommend  also  that  he  be  put  in  a  sort  of  little  carriage  (as  is 
commonly  done  in  Italy)  made  specially  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exercise:  in  this  infants  walking  all  alone  cannot  fall:  for  the  clearer 
understanding  of  details  its  appearance  is  shown  below. 

Then  when  he  is  tired  he  must  either  be  carried,  or  as  seen  in 
many  places,  we  must  put  him  to  sit  in  a  sort  of  little  chair  which 
combines  the  following  points;  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  fall,  and 
also  that  he  may  be  able  to  pass  water  and  empty  his  bowel  as  easily 
as  possible  without  hindrance.  The  appearance  of  this  is  similarly 
shown  here,  for  clear  understanding  by  everybody. 

And  as  the  power  of  reasoning  is  not  yet  awakened  in  them  we 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  child  stones,  pieces  of  wood, 
sticks,  knives,  glass  and  all  steel  instruments  of  any  kind  whatever 
which  are  capable  of  hurting,  pricking,  cutting,  fracturing  or  in¬ 
juring,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  child  should  be  kept 
away  from  fire,  from  water,  from  wells,  from  heights,  and  from 
places  where  animals  congregate  or  pass  which  are  prone  and  liable 
to  injure  by  bite  or  horns  or  hoof,  e.g.  dogs,  cows,  horses  and  the 
like.  Later,  but  always  under  supervision  the  child  may  be  allowed 
to  play  like  a  lamb,  whether  sitting  or  walking.  If  from  day  to  day 
all  these  things  are  observed  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence, 
the  health  of  the  child  will  be  easily  safeguarded  until  it  comes  to 
the  age  of  two  years  or  the  age  at  which  it  is  quite  capable  of  walk¬ 
ing,  talking  and  eating  on  its  own  account.  And  as  soon  as  it  has 
begun  to  use  intelligible  speech  I  urge  before  all  things  it  be  taught 
by  its  nurse  or  mother  to  say  those  things  which  pertain  to  divine 
worship,  such  as  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  apostles  creed  and  the 
angel’s  salutation,  for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 

Ferrarius  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  either 
moral  or  physical  influences  as  outside  the  scope  of  the 
physicians.  He  has  a  chapter  ‘On  matters  concerning 
equally  character  and  preservation  of  health  in  the  child’. 
He  says: 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  he  does  not  see  terrifying 
pictures,  nor  should  the  one  who  has  charge  of  him  shew  himself 
to  him  with  a  stern  look  on  his  face,  lest  he  cause  him  fright,  and 
so  through  depression  and  overmuch  grieving  he  be  ill  affected  and 
fall  into  bad  ways  and  infirmities.  For  many  have  escaped  illness 
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simply  through  cheerfulness,  and  many  through  depression  have 
become  ill.  Let  the  nurse  always  cheer  the  child  with  a  bright  and 
loving  countenance  when  the  child  comes  to  her.  For  spirit  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  glance  of  the  eye  can  bewitch  and  make  or  mar, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  similar  way  diseases  of  mind  and 
body  can  be  given  or  taken  away. 

Let  the  child’s  guardian  also  have  a  care  that  in  its  presence,  she 
does  not  herself  utter  or  allow  others  to  utter,  blasphemies,  curses 
or  abuse  or  wicked  or  unchaste  language,  or  anything  which  does 
not  tend  to  the  honour  and  reverence  of  God,  lest  he  learn  to  say 
such  things  later  to  the  great  disgrace  of  his  parents  and  often 
contrary  to  their  views. 

In  the  matter  of  infant  feeding  Omnibonus  Ferrarius 
simply  repeats  the  teaching  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians. 

Lib.  ii,  cap.  1 1. 

We  must  now  speak  of  feeding  from  the  beginning  of  teething 
up  to  the  age  of  two  years  or  as  long  as  the  nurse  suckles  the  infant; 
for  some  following  the  view  of  Galen  suckle  up  to  the  third  year 
after  birth,  some,  according  to  the  advice  of  Avicenna,  for  two 
years,  and  some  for  twenty  months,  but  before  the  complete  erup¬ 
tion  of  all  the  teeth  it  is  unfitting  to  take  the  infant  from  the  breast- 
milk,  for  he  should  be  able  not  only  to  bite  up  solid  food  but  also 
to  chew  it  carefully.  .  .  .  When  the  child  is  seven  months  old  and 
the  first  central  and  lateral  incisors  have  appeared  and  are  fully  cut, 
then  it  is  good  for  the  infant  to  accustom  himself  to  more  solid  food 
but  without  giving  up  the  milk.  And  first  chewed  bread  is  to  be 
put  in  the  baby’s  little  mouth,  and  later  vegetables  previously  cooked, 
and  chewed  by  the  nurse  and  then  meat  and  the  like. 

In  common  with  other  writers  of  the  time  Ferrarius 
gives  careful  directions  as  to  cradling  the  child,  and  lays 
stress  on  the  danger  of  animals  invading  the  child’s 
sleeping-place. 

Lib.  ii,  cap.  9. 

In  1570  at  Baldaria  in  the  district  of  Verona,  whilst  a  baby  the 
only  son  of  D.  Anton.  Franc.  Anzolelli  was  sleeping  in  its  cradle, 
a  scorpion  of  considerable  size  made  its  way  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sleeping  infant  and  wounded  him  with  its  sting  in  the  throat;  the 
infant  woke,  and  roused  by  the  pain  with  much  distress  and  anguish 
and  screaming  vomited  the  scorpion  and  died,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  parents.  Also  Alex.  Landus,  a  distinguished  man  of  Verona, 
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famous  in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  eminent  in  all  learning  and 
humanity,  told  me  that  he  himself  saw  a  baby  into  whose  stomach 
two  lizards  had  entered  through  the  mouth  whilst  he  was  sleeping 
in  a  field  in  the  summer-time.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  epileptic 
convulsion,  which  occurred  in  the  perfumery  in  Verona  to  which 
the  child  had  been  carried  to  a  doctor  for  treatment  by  some  people 
who  were  unaware  of  the  cause:  there  he  fell  down  and  vomited 
two  lizards  to  the  great  amazement  of  all  who  were  present,  and 
thereupon  straightway  recovered. 

Appended  to  his  fuller  work,  De  arte  medica  infantium , 
Omnibonus  Ferrarius  includes,  with  separate  title-page,  a 
little  collection  of  aphorisms,  dated  in  the  same  year,  1577, 
‘Omniboni  Ferrarii,  Medici  ac  Philosophi,  De  arte  medica 
infantium,  particulae  tres’. 

In  the  foreword,  ‘To  the  Candid  Reader’,  he  presents 
his  aphorisms,  ‘which  we  have  collected,  gathering  them 
like  flowers  from  the  fields  and  weaving  golden  garlands 
wherewith  those  who  study  to  remember  this  subject  may 
deck  their  brow’.  His  aphorisms  are  based  partly  on 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  partly  also  on  much  more 
recent  writers,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  quaint  mixture  of 
the  more  modern  superstitions  with  ancient  teaching  and 
some  sound  common  sense. 

Aphorisms. 

Part  I. 

(2)  In  the  feeding  of  infants  the  mother  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  a  wet-nurse  unless  this  is  prevented  by  failure  or  fault  of  the  milk 
or  any  illness  or  inability,  or  bad  character. 

(3)  Infants  brought  up  by  fostermothers  are  very  different  in 
nature  from  their  own  mothers. 

(5)  Infants  savour  of  the  nature  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are 
suckled. 

(6)  It  seems  an  inhuman  and  monstrous  thing  to  have  conceived 
a  child  and  without  legitimate  reason  to  feed  him  on  the  milk  of 
some  entire  stranger. 

(10)  Infants  when  fed  upon  a  stranger’s  milk  love  the  wet-nurse 
more  than  the  mother. 

Part  II. 

(29)  By  the  sign  of  the  blessed  Cross  the  infant  is  to  be  protected 
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from  bewitchment  by  some  mischief-working  beldam  (strige)  of  the 
night. 

(30)  It  is  the  general  opinion  and  one  of  ancient  date  that  certain 
old  women,  witches  (owls,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  suck  the 
blood  of  infants  that  they  may  thereby  regain  their  youth  as  far  as 
they  are  capable. 

(33)  An  infant  should  always  be  kept  in  the  upper  parts  of  a 
house  away  from  the  ground,  unless  there  is  reason  to  the  contrary. 

(43)  Infants  never  cry  without  legitimate  cause:  having  as  yet 
no  speech  they  show  their  trouble  by  crying,  screaming,  anger  and 
restlessness. 

(44)  An  infant  always  likes  the  strictest  cleanliness. 

Part  III. 

(2)  Infants  while  in  the  mother’s  womb  urinate  through  the 
umbilical  cord,  also  after  birth  until  ligatured. 

(60)  Sneezing  in  the  absence  of  a  running  catarrh  is  a  most 
healthy  sign  in  any  disease. 

(76)  A  dead  man’s  tooth  in  the  opinion  of  some,  through  some 
particular  virtue  when  hung  on  the  neck  of  an  infant,  soothes  and 
disperses  the  pain  of  teething. 

(115)  Many  persons  when  no  treatment  has  been  adopted  for 
worms,  have  been  gnawed  by  them  and  died  in  convulsions. 

HIERONYMUS  REUSNER 

Although  not  professedly  a  writer  on  diseases  of 
children,  Jerome  Reusner  deserves  notice  as  one  who,  as 
early  as  1582,  drew  attention  to  a  disease  which  was 
familiar  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  characterized  by 
weakness  of  the  limbs,  distortion  of  the  chest,  and  bandy 
legs;  it  occurred,  he  says,  only  in  little  children. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  referring  to  what 
the  next  century  knew  as  rickets,  and  this  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  recognition  of  the 
association  of  symptoms  which  was  more  fully  described 
by  Whistler  in  1645  thesis  on  rickets.  Individual 

symptoms  had  been  noticed  by  writers  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period,  but  the  association  of  the  symptoms  consti¬ 
tuting  a  definite  disease  had  not  been  recognized. 

Reusner’s  description  occurs  in  a  disputation  held  at 
Basle  in  1582.  He  says  that  this  disease  had  long  been 
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known  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  little  children,  and  they  became  so  weak  that  they  could 
hardly  support  themselves  on  their  limbs  although  their 
appetite  remained  quite  good;  they  were  constipated, 
their  ribs  were  crushed  in,  and  their  legs  curved  on  the 
inner  side,  whence  in  Denmark  they  call  it  Varum.1 

Little  is  known  of  Reusner.  Jocher,  whose  statements  are 
often  incorrect,  says  that  he  was  born  at  Lemberg  in  1558, 
and  that  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Basle.  The  date  of  Reusner’s  disputation  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  his  thesis  at  his  inauguration  as  a  doctor. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  medical  career  he  prac¬ 
tised  at  Nordlingen.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any 
academic  appointment,  but  he  was  evidently  a  man 
interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  his  work  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  importance  of  keeping  notes  of  his  cases.  Some 
of  his  observations,  chiefly  on  the  effect  of  treatment,  are 
preserved  in  the  Sylloge  Curationum  (1668)  of  G.  Hierony¬ 
mus  Velschius.  Amongst  these  is  one  which  shows  that 
Jerome  Reusner  was  interested  in  children  not  only  as  a 
physician,  but  also  as  paterfamilias. 

My  own  little  boy,  my  eldest,  was  troubled  with  cardialgia,  the 
‘passio  cardiaca’  (cardiac  affection),  which  is  a  common  disorder  of 
infants,  and  commonly  called  ‘Herz-gesperz’;  for  this  a  salve  made 
from  quince-seed  and  rubbed  over  the  stomach  gave  relief  and  often 
produced  a  green  offensive  stool. 

The  ‘cardiac  affection’,  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  early  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  is  gastric  discom¬ 
fort  due  to  indigestion. 

Reusner  mentions  cases  of  ‘epilepsy’  in  infants  and 
older  children.  Of  particular  interest,  because  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  children  was  only  just  becoming  recognized  at 
the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  his  mention  of  a 
case  of  Morbus  Gallicus,  syphilis,  in  a  boy  thirteen  years 
old.  Amongst  the  elaborate  treatment  he  mentions  is 
administration  of  mercury  by  inunction  and  also  in  the 
form  of  a  lotion. 

1  The  quotation  given  here  is  taken  from  the  treatise  on  rickets  by 
Zeviani  (vide  p.  408). 
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His  writings  are  of  interest.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man 
who  observes  for  himself  and  thinks  for  himself,  though 
he  was  not  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  medical  or  mythological.  In  1600  he  published 
a  book  Diexodicarum  Exercitationum  Liber  de  Scorbuto , 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  but  interesting 
matter.  Amongst  other  things,  speaking  of  whooping- 
cough,  he  mentions  the  derivation  of  the  French  term 
‘Coqueluche’,  ‘quod  aegri  cucullo  caput  velarent,  nam 
arbitrabantur  a  cerebro  in  pulmones  fluxionem  deturbari, 
et  caput  cucullo  tegentes  sperabant  se  sic  melius  habituros’. 
(‘Patients  covered  their  head  with  a  cowl,  for  they  thought 
that  there  was  a  disordered  flux  from  the  brain  to  the  lung, 
and  by  covering  the  head  with  a  cowl  they  expected  they 
would  be  better.’) 

HIERONYMUS  MERCURIALIS 

Contemporary  with  Omnibonus  Ferrarius  was  another 
Italian  physician,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  (Jerome 
Mercuriale),  whose  treatise  De  Morbis  Puerorum  appeared 

in  H83- 

Born  at  Forli  in  1530,  he  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
and  subsequently  became  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua. 
He  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
town  that  he  was  selected  by  them  to  go  on  a  deputation 
to  Pope  Pius  IV  at  Rome  in  1562,  and  whilst  there  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Farnese,  by  whom  he  was 
invited  to  stay  in  Rome,  and  accordingly  remained  in 
practice  there  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Padua,  which  he 
held  for  eighteen  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  at  Vienna 
(1573).  He  was  subsequently  professor  at  Bologna,  and 
in  1599  at  Pisa.  He  was  now  close  on  seventy  years  old 
and  suffering  with  renal  calculus.  He  returned  to  Forli  in 
1606  and  died  the  same  year.  He  had  diagnosed  the 
presence  of  two  stones  in  his  kidney,  and  by  his  own 
request  a  post-mortem  was  done  and  proved  that  his 
diagnosis  was  correct.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  his  native  town. 
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The  treatise  on  children  is,  as  the  dedication  states, 
based  on  full  notes  taken  by  one  of  Mercuriale’s  pupils, 
Johannes  Groscesius,  of  his  disputations  on  diseases  of 
children.  Requests  had  been  received  that  these  should 
be  made  more  generally  available,  but  Mercuriale  himself 
had  kept  no  copy  of  them,  and  therefore  asked  his  pupil  to 
edit  them  from  his  notes,  and  the  treatise  thus  evolved 
was  finally  revised  by  Mercuriale.  The  Latin  edition  of 
1583,  printed  at  Vienna,  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
printed  at  Basle  in  1584,  and  the  Surgeon-General’s 
Catalogue  (Washington)  mentions  a  1584  edition,  printed 
at  Frankfurt.  In  1 605  it  appeared  in  a  German  translation 
(shorn  of  its  references  to  authorities  quoted)  at  Frank- 
iurt-on-Main.  It  was  also  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1615. 
It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  important  work; 
it  is  quoted  by  many  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  has  indeed  the  merit  of  thoroughness.  It  is  full  of 
extracts  from  Roman,  Greek,  and  Arabian  authors,  but 
without  that  slavish  adherence  which  makes  most  of  the 
writers  on  this  subject  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  merely  purveyors  of  ancient  dogma  and  error. 
Mercuriale,  although  his  reasoning  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  these  ancient  writers,  uses  not  only  his  own  judge¬ 
ment,  but  at  times  also  his  own  observation,  and  sometimes 
it  is  shrewd.  For  instance,  speaking  of  thinness  in  children, 
he  says  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
are  capable  of  being  fattened  and  those  who  are  not,  Tor 
doctors  often  labour  to  make  persons  fat  whom  not  even 
Aesculapius  himself  could  deliver  from  their  thinness’ :  a 
very  practical  and  sensible  observation,  as  every  experi¬ 
enced  physician  knows. 

In  his  chapter  ‘On  Struma’  he  mentions  an  observation 
of  his  own  which  certainly  had  never  been  recorded  before 
in  connexion  with  children,  and  was  probably  a  new 
observation  in  medicine.  Cautioning  against  the  blistering 
of  children’s  heads  by  cantharides  for  struma,  he  says: 
‘Because  as  I  have  often  observed  it  causes  at  this  age 
much  pain  and  also  passage  of  blood  in  the  urine’  (‘quia 
ut  ego  saepissime  observavi  causant  in  hac  aetate  et 
magnos  cruciatus  et  sanguineos  mictus’).  Nowadays 
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haematuria  is  a  well-known  result  of  blistering  with 
cantharides,  but  this,  I  believe,  is  the  first  mention  of  it. 
Mercuriale  is  not  afraid  to  venture  his  own  opinion  on 
points  of  pathology  or  pathogeny,  e.g.  ‘Aristotle  states 
that  a  convulsion  beginning  in  the  back  is  fatal  in  children ; 
why,  neither  he  nor  any  one  has  explained,  but  in  my 
opinion  those  that  begin  in  the  back  take  origin  from  the 
spinal  medulla,  which  plays  a  very  important  part  in  main¬ 
taining  life,  and  this  part  is  always  specially  feeble  in 
children’. 

He  loves  to  propound  a  problem  and  then  wander  off 
into  subtleties  of  argument;  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of 
his  chapter  ‘On  paralysis  &nd  torpor’,  he  says:  ‘But  here 
arises  a  very  pretty  problem  which  we  must  not  pass  by, 
to  wit,  why  almost  all  children  are  specially  weak  in  all 
the  nerves,  whilst  the  brute  animals  move  about  directly 
they  come  out  of  the  womb;  in  this  trait  Nature  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  step-mother  in  her  treatment  of  man’,  and 
then  he  goes  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this 
difference. 

‘A  pretty  problem’  or  ‘a  nice  question’  is  a  recurring 
phrase  with  him,  and  generally  leads  to  a  lengthy  digression. 
But  it  is  his  discursiveness  which  makes  his  book  so  much 
more  interesting  than  those  of  his  predecessors;  one  can 
well  imagine  that  students  crowded  to  his  ‘disputations’, 
for  Mercuriale  knew  how  to  make  the  lecture-room  at¬ 
tractive;  and  if  his  book  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  ancient  writers  he  is  at  pains  to  pick 
out  also  from  their  works,  or  indeed  from  any  other  source, 
any  striking  epigram  or  homely  illustration  which  may 
impress  his  point  upon  his  hearers.  Thus  he  says:  ‘As 
Avicenna  declared,  catarrh  is  the  mother  of  all  diseases.’ 
And  speaking  of  involuntary  movements  as  part  of  epilepsy, 
and  comparing  with  this  somnambulism,  he  quotes 
Galen’s  story  that  ‘he  himself  sometimes  walked  in  his 
sleep  as  much  as  two  furlongs  without  any  consciousness 
of  it,  until  being  wakened  from  sleep  he  came  to  himself’; 
or  again,  insisting  on  the  tendency  of  children  to  collapse 
under  severe  pain,  he  adds,  ‘the  revered  Plato  says  that 
children  are  under  the  influence  of  two  tyrants,  pleasure 
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and  pain’.  Describing  hiccup,  he  says  it  requires  no 
diagnosing,  ‘for  as  the  common  proverb  says,  “there  is  no 
hiding  hiccup  or  love” 

He  has  the  greatest  reverence  for  these  writers  of  old. 
It  is  ‘Divus  Plato’,  ‘Divus  Hippocrates’,  Aristotle  is  ‘the 
divine  philosopher’,  and  where  one  flatly  contradicts  the 
other,  usually  in  matters  of  pathology,  Mercuriale  will  go 
to  any  length  in  finding  a  via  media  by  which  both  shall  be 
equally  right.  At  times,  it  is  true,  even  his  faith  in  them  is 
shaken,  as  when  Rhazes  is  quoted  on  the  treatment  of 
fissure  of  the  lips :  ‘If  a  silkworm  is  caught  and  drowned  in 
oil,  and  placed  on  the  navel  of  the  child  when  asleep  it  is  a 
marvellous  cure  for  fissures.  But,’  says  Mercuriale,  ‘I  do 
not  understand  the  reason.’ 

He  evidently  has  an  open  mind.  His  book  is  the  first  work 
on  diseases  of  children  to  mention  touching  for  the  King’s 
Evil  (scrofulous  glands),  of  which  he  says  (Lib.  i,  cap.  5): 
‘The  Kings  of  France  have  a  wonderful  gift  ( jacultas ):  for 
amongst  all  persons  it  is  held  as  proved  that  they  are  gifted 
with  the  power  from  heaven  that  if  they  touch  scrofulous 
glands  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  they  cure  them:  whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  God  the  Blessed,  is 
able  to  do  this  and  more.’ 

But  while  Mercuriale  shows  a  wise  reservation  of  judge¬ 
ment  on  points  like  these  he  was  not  above  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  his  time.  Under  the  heading  of  ‘Wasting’  he 
discusses  at  great  length  the  various  ways  in  which  be¬ 
witchment  may  occur.  He  says  that  children  and  women 
are  specially  liable  to  it,  and  the  recognition  of  it  as  the 
reason  for  a  child’s  wasting  is  easy.  Two  points  only 
are  needed  to  establish  this  diagnosis: 

Y 1 )  If  the  wasting  does  not  yield  to  any  natural  remedies 
or  skill. 

‘(2)  If  there  is  no  other  cause  external  or  internal  in  the 
child  or  its  nurse.’ 

One  can  realize  from  the  fatal  simplicity  of  these  two 
indications  how  easy  it  was  in  those  days  of  belief  in 
witches  to  hunt  some  poor  old  woman  to  her  cruel  death. 

He  devotes  a  large  section  of  his  book  to  the  subject  of 
worms,  and  some  idea  of  his  thoroughness,  not  to  say  his 
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prolixity,  may  be  gathered  from  the  headings  of  the  several 
chapters  on  this  one  subject: 

I.  Of  the  name  and  definition  of  worms. 

II.  Of  the  efficient  cause  of  worms.  [This  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  lengthy  digression  on  the  origin  of 
life.] 

III.  On  the  final  cause  of  worms. 

IV.  On  the  maternal  cause  of  worms. 

V.  On  the  place  and  origin  of  worms. 

VI.  On  certain  concomitant  causes  of  worms. 

VII.  Of  the  differences  of  worms. 

VIII.  Of  the  symptoms  of  worms. 

IX.  Of  the  prognosis  of  worms. 

X.  On  the  treatment  of  worms. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  Roman,  Greek,  and  Arabian 
physicians  with  regard  to  diseases  of  children,  this  treatise 
by  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  may  be  recommended  as 
embodying  them  all.  It  goes  little  beyond  them,  but  that 
little  is  real  progress — it  is  the  beginning  of  sifting  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

This  treatise  was  not  the  only  work  of  Mercurialis  in 
this  department  of  medicine;  he  published  at  Padua  in 
1552  a  little  booklet  on  the  suckling  of  infants,  ‘Nomo- 
thesaurus  seu  ratio  lactandi  infantes’.  He  must  have  been 
a  youth  with  a  good  conceit  of  himself  to  have  addressed 
this  discourse  with  almost  fatherly  advice,  when  he  was 
but  22  years  of  age,  to  Francisco  Pauluzzo,  a  doctor  of 
law,  to  whom  a  baby  boy  had  recently  been  born.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  endeavour 
to  quicken  the  father’s  affection  for  the  child,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  advise  him  to  spare  the  rod  and  to 
control  his  temper  even  when  the  child  has  done  some¬ 
thing  seriously  amiss.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
feeding  and  management  up  to  the  third  year. 

As  in  his  larger  work  on  children,  his  discourse  is  en¬ 
livened  by  quotations  from  writers  of  all  sorts;  he  is  not 
concerned  merely  to  give  weight  to  his  statements  by 
references  to  medical  authorities,  Galen  or  Avicenna  or 
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Hippocrates — he  has  an  eye  for  literary  effect,  and  adds  to 
the  interest  of  his  little  treatise  by  quotations  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  even  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome.  Like  other  writers 
of  his  time,  he  recommends  maternal  suckling,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  milk  from  a  wet-nurse  would  convey  to 
the  child  the  character  of  the  wet-nurse,  but  also  because, 
as  Plutarch  says,  the  mother  will  do  it  with  an  affection 
which  reaches  to  her  very  finger-tips !  There  are  traces  of 
the  youthful  misogyny  which  often  disappears — or  is  it 
repressed? — under  the  yoke  of  matrimony  in  later  years; 
he  advises  that  the  child  should  only  have  one  nurse,  ‘as 
women  being  by  nature  chatterboxes  and  quarrelsome 
seldom  agree,  especially  if  they  have  to  live  together’;  and 
a  little  later  he  speaks  of  the  mistakes  made  by  nurses, 
‘and  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  women  they  are  always 
making  mistakes’. 

He  objects  to  the  use  of  drugs  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
milk,  as  he  thinks  all  drugs  have  more  or  less  toxic  effect. 
He  warns  against  the  use  of  sedatives  which  the  rougher 
type  of  women  give  to  their  babies  to  make  them  sleep. 
An  infant  should  never  be  left  alone.  One  reason  for  which 
is  the  risk  of  fascination  by  some  evil  eye  or  witch;  but 
this  can  be  guarded  against  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  affixed 
to  the  cradle  or  to  the  baby’s  clothes. 

As  to  length  of  suckling,  the  milk  will  last  into  the 
second  year  and  often  into  the  third  year,  so  Nature 
evidently  intended  it  to  be  used  as  long  as  this,  but  he  is 
bound  to  admit  that  these  modern  women  (‘recentiores 
mulieres’)  do  start  giving  sopped  bread  (pap)  as  early  even 
as  the  third  month,  and,  worse  still,  some  of  them  actually 
deprive  the  child  of  the  breast  when  it  is  barely  eighteen 
months  or  even  fifteen  months  old  (‘imo  quod  peius  est 
nonnullae  ante  decimum  quintum  et  decimum  octavum 
mensem  ubera  ei  denegant’).  He  advises  suckling  up  to 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  mentions  that  Plotinus,  when 
already  having  lessons  with  his  tutor,  used  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  to  run  away  to  his  nurse  and  clamour  to  have 
the  breast. 

He  ends  with  an  admonition  not  to  let  the  child  get  into 
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the  habit  of  using  mutilated  words  picked  up  from  the 
silly  endearments  of  old  women.  He  says  that  at  this  age  a 
child  imitates  like  a  parrot,  and  retains  for  a  long  time 
what  it  has  learnt  by  imitation.  The  eloquence  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  rhetoric  of  a  Hortensius,  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  clear  speech  of  a  father  or  mother. 

Mercurialis  wrote  also  a  work  on  ancient  athletics,  De 
arte  gymnastica ,  which  went  through  five  editions  (Venice, 
1 5 6 9,  1 5 7 5,  1587,  1610,  and  Amsterdam,  1672); 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Women  (Basle,  1582);  On  the 
Plague  (Venice,  1577),  a  work  on  poisons,  bound  up  with 
his  De  morhis  puerorum\  and  a  Censura  of  Hippocrates.  He 
also  edited  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  wrote  a  Defence 
of  Galen .  Altogether  twenty  books  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  written  by  him  or  by  his  pupils  at  his  instance. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and 
indefatigable  industry,  and  if  he  left  no  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  science  of  medicine  behind  him,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  those  who  handed  on  the  torch. 

JACOBUS  TRUNCONIUS 

Of  the  two  remaining  writers  on  diseases  of  children  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jacobus  Trunconius  and  Johannes 
Wittichius,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  Jacobus  Trun¬ 
conius  (the  name  in  its  Italian  form  is  Trunconi),  though 
described  in  his  book  De  Peste  (Florence,  1578)  as  ‘philo- 
sophus  peritissimus’,  seems  to  have  left  but  little  record 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  physician  at  Florence  in  the  later 
part  of  this  century,  and  is  described  in  the  official  licence 
of  his  book  on  the  plague  as  ‘de  plebe  S.  Stephani’,  which 
may  indicate  the  quarter  of  Florence  in  which  he  lived.  In 
addition  to  this  work  on  the  plague  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
On  the  Preservation  of  Children  s  Health  (Florence,  1593). 

The  description  of  this  latter  work  on  its  title-page  shows 
that  he  regarded  antenatal  care  as  part  of  the  preservation 
of  children’s  health.  It  is  entitled  ‘De  custodienda 
puerorum  sanitate,  ante  partum,  in  partu,  et  post  partum. 
De  curandis  eorumdem  morbis  ex  Hippocrati  quousque 
caninos  dentes  emiserint.  Accessit  Tractatus  de  Variolis 
et  Morbillis,  et  epistola  ejusdem  Auct.  de  pravis  febribus 
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cum  peticulis,  quae  anno  MDXC  et  XCI  per  Italiam 
vagarunt’.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  treatises 
( tractatus ),  corresponding  with  the  stages,  ‘before  birth, 
at  birth,  and  after  birth’,  mentioned  on  the  title-page;  it  is 
based  chiefly  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen  and,  as  he  himself 
admits,  is  entirely  devoid  of  originality.  In  the  preface  he 
apologizes  for  not  bringing  forward  anything  new,  and 
candidly  admits  having  ‘cribbed’  from  others,  particularly 
the  ancient  writers. 

As  interesting  as  anything  in  his  book  are  the  lines  by 
the  usual  appreciative  friend,  who  skilfully  works  into  his 
Latin  hexameters  a  list  of  diseases  of  children: 

Excelsos  tibi  Lucinae  Junonis  honores 
Mandanti  nitidis,  Trunconi  docte,  papyris 
Assurgunt  patres,  queis  dulcia  pignora  curae 
Atque  amor  est  charae  sobolis  studiumque  nepotum; 
Assurgunt  itidem  dulces  expertae  hymenaeos 
Matronae  foetum  et  partus  quod  ferre  labores 
Perdiscant,  cuncti  per  quos  discerpier  artus 
Dura  et  creduntur  late  ossa  dehiscere  hiatu; 

Sed  mage  nascentum  devincta  est  turba  quod  amplum 
Pandis  iter  dias  ipsis  in  luminis  oras, 

Irrumpant  facile  ut  thalamos  et  vincula  solvant, 

Et  nati  vegetam  attingant  longamque  senectam 
Omnibus  erepti  qui  membra  tenella  lacessunt 
Atroces  morbi,  macies,  seniumque  Philippi 
Atque  v$poKe(f)a\os  vastus  capitis  tumor,  et  qui 
Per  totum  informes  erumpunt  corpus  achores 
Et  papulae  turpi  sanie  crebroque  fluentes, 

Et  terrae  subito  allidens  eiuXipipLa  corpus; 

Motibus  ac  tremulis  quatiens  convulsio  membra, 

Et  teneris  saniosae  haerentes  faucibus  aphthae, 

Quique  gravi  laniant  lumbrici  viscera  morsu, 

Tonsillae  /3 arpaKos ,  singultus,  nausea,  tussis, 

Strumae,  intertrigo,  vesicae  calculus,  alvi 
Profluvium  et  geminos  circum  foeda  hernia  testes, 

Tetpiacrcs',  vomitus,  alia  et  sexcenta  malorum 
Portenta  heu  nimium  teneris  infesta  puellis, 

Quae  tua,  Trunconi,  haec  cunctos  monumenta  per  annos 
Victura  ostendunt  tuto  removere,  parata 
Unde  tibi  aeternum  tanta  est  jam  gloria,  nullis 
Terrarum  trifidive  coercita  finibus  orbis. 
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Freely  translated,  it  might  run: 

To  thee,  who  dost  on  famous  scroll  indite 
The  child-bed  goddess  Juno’s  solemn  rite, 

Learned  Trunconius,  every  sire  who  bears, 

For  child  or  grandchild,  pledges  sweet,  his  cares, 

Nor  less  the  matron,  she  no  novice  wed, 

Pays  honour,  for  that  in  thy  book  well  read 
She  learns  to  bear  the  toils  of  motherhood; 

They  too  whose  skill  it  is  with  effort  rude 
The  limbs  to  drag  through  gaping  frame  of  bone 
Give  praise;  but  most  is  bound  to  thee,  Truncon, 

The  host  of  infants  struggling  to  the  birth, 

For  that  thou  spread’st  for  them  the  way  to  earth, 

Making  it  easy  from  their  prison  cell; 

Thou  too  dost  keep  them  in  sound  health  and  well, 

To  green  old  age  and  goodly  length  of  life, 

Rescued  from  danger,  from  each  plague  that ’s  rife, 

Which  doth  their  tender  frame  attack,  and  these 
From  wasting  savest,  and  from  foul  disease, 

From  v8poK€(f)a\os  with  its  vast  head, 

From  scabs  and  running  sores  unsightly  bred, 

From  imXrji/jla  which  sudden  fells 
To  earth,  and  from  the  shaking  limb  that  tells 
Of  strange  convulsion,  and  the  aphthous  sore 
That  clings  about  the  tender  throat,  and  more, 

The  worm  whose  bite  the  inward  part  doth  tear, 
Frog-throated  ^arpa^os  and  nausea, 

Hiccup  and  cough,  and  swollen  glands,  and  stone, 

And  intertrigo,  nor  these  ills  alone 

But  flux  of  bowel,  and  each  groin  below 

Distressful  hernia,  and  fevered  glow 

Of  ZeiplacnS')  vomiting  and  all 

1'he  thousand  wondrous  ills  that  may  befall 

Frail  childhood,  these  thy  monumental  scroll, 

Destined  to  last  as  long  as  years  shall  roll, 

Has  safely  banished.  For  this  book  of  thine, 

Trunconius,  on  thee  shall  glory  shine 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  and  its  bounds  shall  be 
Unchecked  by  bounds  of  earth  or  sky  or  sea. 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush;  Trunconius’  treatise  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  something  to  recommend  it. 
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BALDUINUS  RONSSEUS 

In  the  town  of  Ghent,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  lived  a  physician  called  Balduinus  Ronsseus. 
He  had  studied  medicine  at  Louvain  and  for  a  time 
practised  at  Furnes,  but  later  became  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  and  then  town- 
physician  at  Ghent.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Celsus’  Be  Medicina ,  also  a 
curious  work,  V enatio  Medica  (Leyden,  1 5  8  9) — a  description 
in  Latin  hexameters  of  the  uses  which  medicine  makes  of 
each  animal  of  the  chase :  the  hare,  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  so 
forth.  Under  the  heading  of  each  animal  there  are 
marginal  headings  of  the  particular  diseases  for  which  it  is 
used,  and  in  some  cases  each  part  of  the  animal — its  teeth,  its 
hide,  &c. — are  considered  separately,  e.g.  under  the  head¬ 
ing  ‘Lupus’,  the  wolf: 

DENS. 

Pavoribus.  Haec  poterit  ratione  metus  depellere  inanes 

In  somnis  parvos  pueros  qui  incessere  suerunt. 
Dentitioni.  Septimus  a  partu  mensis  dum  praeterit,  et  dum 
Infantes  teneros  dira  tentigine  vexant 
Dentes  et  tentet  natura  hos  prodere  frustra, 

Gingivas  teneras  duro  refricare  memento 
Dente  lupi,  reseres  praesentia  pharmaca  morbo. 

It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  compendium  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  healing  virtues  of  parts  of  various 
animals;  needless  to  say,  dentition  appears  repeatedly  as 
one  of  the  conditions  amenable  to  such  remedies,  amongst 
which,  as  usual,  the  hare’s  brain  is  not  lacking.  It  is  not 
concerned  only  with  children’s  diseases  but  refers  at  some 
length  to  some  of  these.  Balduinus  Ronsseus  was  evidently 
a  person  of  credulous  tendency — or  was  he  more  knave 
than  fool  ?  He  was  much  given  to  chiromancy — pro¬ 
gnostics  from  inspection  of  hands,  the  palmistry  of  to-day 
— and  wrote  upon  the  subject. 

His  treatise  on  children’s  diseases  forms  part  of  a  work 
whose  title-page  runs  thus :  ‘De  Humanae  Vitae  Primordiis, 
Hystericis  Affectibus,  Infantilibusque  'aliquot  Morbis 
centones  auctore  Balduino  Ronsseo  Gandense,  Medico 
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Rcip.  Goudanae,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  Planti- 
mana  apud  Franciscum  Raphelengium  CIpRpjXCIIII.’ 

The  ‘de  infantilibus  aliquot  morbis’  is  comprised  in  the 
last  eighteen  chapters  of  the  book,  the  earlier  part  of  which 
is  concerned  with  conception,  pregnancy,  labour,  and  the 
qualities  of  good  breast-milk. 

One  of  his  chapters  is  entitled  ‘De  epilepsia  seu  matre 
puerorum’,  but  except  as  one  in  his  list  of  synonyms 
he  makes  no  further  mention  of  ‘the  mother’  in  children, 
which  he  evidently  assumes  to  be  identical  with  epilepsy. 
Most  of  his  chapters  contain  but  the  briefest  notice  of 
symptoms,  perhaps  three  or  four  lines  on  these;  nearly  the 
whole  is  devoted  to  treatment.  An  exception  to  this  is  his 
chapter  on  dentition,  in  which  he  gives  some  details  of  the 
process,  and  draws  on  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates. 
He  is  a  staunch  believer  in  amulets,  and  after  quoting  the 
various  means  used  for  the  alleviation  of  dentition  says: 
‘Our  own  generation  makes  use  in  this  affection  of  the 
right  canine  tooth  of  a  wolf  chiefly;  and  that  of  a  she  wolf 
has  a  greater  reputation  than  that  of  the  male  wolf,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  when  hung 
round  the  neck  not  only  alleviates  pains  from  the  teeth 
but  also  is  believed  to  check  “the  Terrors”  in  infants’. 

Ronsseus  is  fond  of  quoting  from  Latin  poets:  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  chapter  ‘De  verminatione  seu  Lumbricis’, 
he  takes  his  description  partly  from  Seren.us  Sammonicus, 
quoting  his  lines'  on  the  symptoms  of  worms.  Altogether, 
Balduinus  Ronsseus  was  a  man  little  likely  to  promote  the 
progress  of  medicine. 

JOHANN  WITTICH 

Johannes  Wittichius,  as  he  styles  himself,  was  born  at 
Weimar  in  1537.  He  added  one  more  to  the  treatises  on 
diseases  of  children  written  in  the  vernacular.  Although 
the  heading  of  his  title-page  is  ‘Libellus  de  infantilium 
aegritudinum  medicatione’,  he  interprets  this  by  the  rest 
of  the  page:  ‘Das  ist  Artzneibuchlein  wie  man  den  armen 
kinderlein  fur  allerhand  Leibes  gebrechen  vom  Haupt  an 
bis  auff  die  Fussoie  helffen  und  rathen  soil’,  and  the  whole  of 
the  book  is  in  German.  It  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1 596. 
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He  mentions  in  it  that  he  was  studying  at  Jena  in  1  556. 
Later  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Vienna  and  then  started 
practice  at  Eisleben.  In  1578  he  was  town-physician  and 
physician  to  the  Count  Von  Schwarzburg  at  Arnstadt. 

The  latest  work  under  his  name  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  is  a  Tractatus  de  lapide  philosophico  (a 
treatise  on  the  philosopher’s  stone)  dated  1625.  Unless 
this  work  was  posthumous  in  its  publication,  he  must  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  at  least. 

In  a  foreword  to  his  book  on  the  diseases  of  children  he 
says  that  ‘the  majority  of  nurses  are  so  unskilled  and 
inexperienced  that  they  often  cheerfully  apply  and  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  poor  little  worms  (den  armen  wurmlein) 
entirely  unsuitable  remedies’.  A  little  later  he  makes  amends 
to  the  ‘poor  little  worms’  by  calling  them  ‘dear  little 
children  .  .  .  the  fairest  of  all  God’s  creatures’.  He  fulfils 
the  promise  of  his  title-page  literally  by  dealing  with 
diseases  from  above  downwards,  starting  with  affections 
of  the  scalp.  The  second  clause  in  the  first  section  is  novel 
and  deals  with  a  matter  not  mentioned  by  any  previous 
writer  on  children.  It  is  headed  ‘How  to  make  children’s 
hair  grow,  and  to  make  it  a  beautiful  white,  yellow, 
golden  or  black,  and  to  prevent  its  falling  out’. 

In  the  same  section  on  head  affections  is  included  a 
clause  (10),  ‘On  the  mother  in  children,  so  the  disease  is 
called,  or  much  rather  “step-mother”;  night  screaming  or 
fearful  dreams  and  terrors  in  children’.  In  this  clause  he 
says  ‘physicians  write  that  fearful  dreams,  so  they  call 
night-terrors,  or  “the  mother”  in  children,  affect  children  at 
night  .  .  .  This  affection  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  falling 
sickness,  indeed  one  may  conclude  that  the  child  attacked 
by  this  is  very  prone  to  the  other’;  and  in  the  margin  is  a 
note:  ‘N.B.  Mother  in  children,  close  relationship  to  the 
falling  sickness’. 

Mostly  his  little  book  consists  of  a  few  lines  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  an  affection — rarely  any  description 
of  its  symptoms — and  then  a  series  of  prescriptions,  each 
succeeding  one  headed  ‘Another’,  or  ‘Another  good 
remedy’,  or  ‘Item,  a  good  powder’,  &c.,  very  much  as 
Phaer  does  in  his  book  on  the  subject. 
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Wittich  was  the  author  of  another  book  for  the  benefit 
of  children,  a  little  devotional  work,  which  was  called 
Ecclesia  domestica  Wittichiana  (Wittich’s  Church  in  the 
Home).  It  is  dated  from  Arnstadt  in  1587.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  extracts  from  the  Bible  and  prayers  and  psalms 
and  devotions,  put  together  at  first  in  manuscript  for  the 
use  of  his  own  children,  and  then  published  at  the  earnest 
request  of  a  dying  man  who  had  heard  of  them.  Some  of 
the  quotations  of  which  it  consists  are  in  German,  some  in 
Latin;  it  includes  some  taken  from  John  Huss  and  some 
from  Martin  Luther:  some  are  intended  for  very  young 
children,  some  for  the  older  ones,  so  he  explains. 

He  wrote  also  a  work  in  praise  of  salt,  entitled  Halilogia 
(Leipzig,  1584),  also  a  treatise  On  Drugs  in  Modern  Use , 
(Leipzig,  1596),  and  A  Collection  oj  Observations  and  Letters 
of  Distinguished  German  Physicians  (Leipzig,  1604),  and  a 
work  entitled  Preserver  of  Health  (Schmalkalden,  1597). 
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DIDACTIC  POETS  IN  THE  XVIth  CENTURY 

ALESSANDRINI  :  TANSILLO  :  Ste  MARTHE 

AMONGST  the  writers  on  diseases  of  children  in  the 
L  sixteenth  century  must  be  included  three  poets, 
Giulio  Alessandrini  and  Luigi  Tansillo,  both  Italians,  and 
the  third  a  Frenchman,  Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe.  Didactic 
poetry  in  those  days  had  its  admirers,  and  men  of  real 
poetic  gift  thought  it  not  outside  their  province  to 
present  instruction  in  this  form.  These  were  not  the 
earliest  writers  in  verse  upon  this  subject,  Heinrich  von 
Louffenburg’s  ‘Versehung  des  Leibs’,  written  a  century 
earlier,  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  84).  But  LoufFen- 
burg’s  work  can  only  by  courtesy  be  styled  poetry;  it  is 
mere  doggerel,  whereas  these  later  writers  aimed  at  some¬ 
thing  more  than  rhythm,  and  clothed  their  teaching  in 
poetic  phrase,  and  sometimes  embellished  it  with  poQtic 
imagination. 

Of  Alessandrini’s  poem  I  am  unable  to  give  any  ac¬ 
count,  as  I  could  find  no  copy  of  it  in  this  country.  Its 
title  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe 
twenty-five  years  later,  ‘Paedotrophia:  The  Rearing  of 
Children’,  and  it  was  published  at  Tiguri  in  1559. 

Julius  Alexandrinus,  as  his  name  appears  in  Latinized 
form,  was  born  in  1510  at  Trente,  and  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician,  attending  three  successive  emperors, 
and  was  a  stout  upholder  of  Galen’s  teaching.  He  lived 
to  be  eighty-four  years  old,  and  whether  as  a  result  of  his 
poetical  treatise  on  the  rearing  of  children,  or  from  other 
writings,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  as  his  epitaph  testifies: 

Te,  luli,  vatem  possum  medicumque  fateri 
Doctrina  a  cuius  gratia  tanta  fuit. 

LUIGI  TANSILLO 

Better  known  in  this  country  was  Luigi  Tansillo,  who 
was  not  a  medical  man  but  a  soldier.  He  was  born  in  the 
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same  year  as  Alessandrini  at  Nola,  in  the  district  of 
Naples.  He  was  thus  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  poets,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The 
younger  Tasso  mentions  the  sonnets  of  Tansillo  as  being 
‘leggiadre’  (elegant).  Tansillo  was  even  compared  favour¬ 
ably  with  Petrarch.  His  paediatric  poem,  ‘La  Balia’  (‘The 
Nurse’),  did  more  for  his  reputation  than  his  first  produc¬ 
tion,  ‘II  Vindemmiatore’,  which  pictured  in  so  gross  a 
manner  the  ribaldry  and  licence  of  Italians  at  the  vintage 
harvest  that  it  was  placed  on  the  Index  Ex-pur  gator  ius  by 
the  Pope. 

‘La  Balia’  was  discovered  in  manuscript  in  1767,  so 
that  its  publication  was  not  until  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Tansillo,  who  died  in  1569. 

The  English  translation  of ‘La  Balia’  (‘The  Nurse’)  was 
by  William  Roscoe  (1 753— 1  83  1),  the  only  son  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  Liverpool.  The  boy  William,  taken  from  school 
at  twelve  years  old,  began  his  career  as  a  drudge,  carrying 
potatoes  to  market.  He  lived  to  be  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Liverpool  and  a  writer  of  distinction.  He  produced  a 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  a  Life  of  Leo  X ,  and 
amongst  his  poetic  works  was  some  nursery  verse :  ‘The 
Butterfly’s  Ball  and  the  Grasshopper’s  Feast,’  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  King  and  Queen,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  set  to  music  by  Sir  George  Smart. 

Roscoe’s  translation  appeared  in  1789.  It  is  not  a  very 
close  following  of  the  original;  indeed  at  times  Roscoe 
introduces  allusions  which  are  an  absurd  anachronism  in 
Tansillo’s  verse.  For  example,  referring  to  the  difficulties 
and  annoyances  of  employing  a  wet-nurse,  Roscoe  writes: 

To  greater  insults  must  you  daily  stoop 
Than  from  th’  invasion  of  a  hostile  troop; 

Not  a  gay  troop  of  British  volunteers 

Who  charm  your  eyes  while  they  dispel  your  fears, 

But  such  as,  found  in  Buonaparte’s  train, 

Pour  their  fierce  myriads  o’er  Italia’s  plain. 

Tansillo’s  poem  is  an  appeal  for  maternal  suckling,  and 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  an  illness  of  his  wife  after 
abstaining  from  suckling  her  own  child. 
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Nor  think  your  poet  feigns:  alas,  too  well 
By  dear  experience  I  the  truth  can  tell, 

In  dread  suspense  a  year’s  long  circuit  kept 
And  seven  sad  months,  I  trembled  and  I  wept 
Whilst  a  lov’d  consort  press’d  the  couch  of  woe 
And  death  oft  aim’d  the  oft-averted  blow; 

Nor  hers  the  fault — misled  by  fashion’s  song 
’Twas  I  deprived  the  mother  of  her  young, 

Mine  was  the  blame,  and  I  too  shared  the  smart, 

Drain’d  was  my  purse  and  anguish  wrung  my  heart. 

And  then  the  poet  says: 

O  quanto,  Donne,  gravemente  pecca 
Colei,  che  con  liquori,  od  erba,  o  polve 
Quelle  fonti  santissime  dissecca! 

Dissecca  quelle  fonti,  o  indietro  volve 
Che  Dio  diede  all’  eta  dell’  innocenza 
Mentre  che  nelle  fasce  ella  s’  involve. 

The  original  loses  much  of  its  life  and  music  in  the  rather 
flat  translation : 

O  crime!  with  herbs  and  drugs  of  essence  high 
The  sacred  fountains  of  the  breast  to  dry. 

Pour  back  on  Nature’s  self  the  balmy  tide 
Which  Nature’s  God  for  infancy  supplied. 

The  usual  pleas  for  maternal  suckling  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  including  the  risk,  urged  by  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  of  exchange  of  infants,  the  poverty-stricken  wet- 
nurse  substituting  her  own  baby  for  the  foster  child. 

Strange  is  the  tale,  but  not  more  strange  than  true, 

And  many  a  parent  may  the  treachery  rue 
Who  for  their  child  neglected  and  unknown 
Receive  a  changeling  vainly  deem’d  their  own. 

For  witness,  Ariosto’s  scenes  peruse. 

— Who  shall  a  poet’s  evidence  refuse! 

But  say  what  end  the  impious  fraud  secures; 

Another’s  child  thus  takes  the  place  of  yours. 

SCEVOLE  de  Ste  MARTHE 

Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe’s  work  dealt  more  generally  with 
the  care  of  infants.  Scevole  was  born  at  Loudun,  on  the 
borders  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poictou,  in  1536.  After 
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some  time  spent  in  the  University  of  Paris  he  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Poictiers.  He  was  not  a  medical  man, 
but  it  was  his  chance  experimenting  in  ‘unqualified  prac¬ 
tice’  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  ‘Paedotrophia’,  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  care  of  children — his  most  famous  work,  so 
says  his  biographer,  Gabriel  Michel,  in  an  edition  of  the 
poem  published  in  1629  (translated  by  Tytler): 

An  occurrence  made  him  resolve  to  embrace  again  another  ex¬ 
cellent  and  rare  subject;  for  one  of  his  children  being  afflicted  with 
severe  distresses  in  the  time  of  suckling  as  he  was  a  good  father  he 
was  not  sparing  of  the  experience  and  care  of  the  best  physicians; 
he  applied  himself  likewise  to  search  curiously  the  natures  and 
constitutions  of  infants,  and  as  he  had  remarked  many  singularities 
and  penetrated  by  the  point  and  vivacity  of  his  fine  genius  even  to 
the  most  concealed  secrets  of  nature  and  philosophy,  this  made  him 
undertake  the  Latin  poem  of  the  Paedotrophia,  or  the  manner  of 
nursing  children  at  the  breast  and  of  preserving  these  young  and 
tender  plants  against  an  infinite  number  of  storms  and  tempests 
which  menace  and  often  kill  them  in  the  birth.  .  .  .  His  researches 
had  been  so  successful  that  he  cured  his  young  son  by  remedies 
of  his  own  prescribing  after  he  was  given  over  by  the  physicians. 
Being  then  entreated  by  his  friends  to  communicate  such  curious 
discoveries  to  the  public  he  comprehended  them  in  this  poem. 

The  ‘Paedotrophia’  was  only  one  of  many  poems  by 
Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe,  ‘Sammarthanus’  as  he  was  called. 
Most  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin,  and  comprise  some 
elegies,  e.g.  that  on  his  friend  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  one  on 
the  poet  Ronsard,  which  are  really  beautiful.  In  the  first 
book  of  his  Sylvarum  he  has  produced  a  translation  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  into  Latin  hexameters.  He  wrote  also 
a  few  vers  d’amour  in  French.  In  his  later  years  Scevole 
de  Ste  Marthe  was  much  occupied  in  public  duties.  He 
became  Mayor  and  Governor  of  Poictiers,  and  later 
treasurer  and  then  President  of  the  District  of  Poictiers. 
H  is  fame  as  a  poet  brought  him  under  royal  notice. 
Henri  III  of  France  requested  him  to  translate  the 
‘Paedotrophia’  into  French,  an  undertaking  which  was 
only  partially  carried  out;  and  even  from  England  came 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Charles  I,  to  visit  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet.  In  the  preface  to  his  Orthopaedic z, 
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Nicolas  Andry  (1 742),  who  gives  a  very  full  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe’s  ‘Paedotrophia’,  says 
that  ‘this  work  was  read  in  the  most  famous  Universities 
of  Europe  with  the  same  Veneration  as  the-  Works  of 
the  Ancients’. 

The  dedication  of  this  poem  to  King  Henri  III  of 
France  is  dated  1584.  Apparently  its  appearance  was 
delayed  by  legal  proceedings  arising  out  of  some  family 
quarrel,  for  in  an  epigram,  ‘To  the  Senate,  on  presenting 
to  it  the  unfinished  work  the  “Paedotrophia”,’  he  says: 

Nostra  licet  medio  consistant  carmina  cursu, 

Non  tamen  incoeptum  Musa  reliquit  opus, 

Scilicet  haec  domini  lis  importuna  moratur 
Quam  movit  tectis  dira  noverca  dolis. 

Which  Anglice  might  read : 

Though  in  mid-course  our  song  doth  stay, 

The  Muse  doth  not  her  task  forego; 

The  author’s  checked  by  law’s  delay. 

Such  wiles  do  spiteful  step-dames  know. 

The  ‘Paedotrophia’,  written  in  Latin  hexameters,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  fine  composition.  The  Latin  runs  with 
the  easy  fluency  of  Virgil;  and  even  the  prosiness  of  its 
subject  is  lost  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  phrasing.  It 
deals  first  with  the  antenatal  care  of  the  child,  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  (in  which  inciden¬ 
tally  the  abnormal  cravings  of  that  period,  the  desire  for 
‘white  Lime-Plaister,  Ashes  and  the  like’,  are  mentioned), 
the  conduct  of  Labour;  and  then  in  Book  II  the  care  of 
the  child  directly  after  birth,  the  choice  of  a  wet-nurse  and 
her  regime,  the  feeding  of  the  infant,  and  the  time  of 
weaning.  In  Book  III  it  deals  with  diseases  of  children, 
inflammation  of  the  navel,  tongue-tie,  ranula,  teething, 
worms,  prolapse  of  bowel,  small-pox,  falling-sickness,  &c. 

A  translation  into  English  appeared  in  1 7 10,  together 
with  a  translation  of  Quillet’s  ‘Callipaedia’  by  an  anony¬ 
mous,  apparently  non-medical,  translator,  who  dedicated 
his  work  to  Dr.  (subsequently  Sir)  Samuel  Garth.  A 
better-known  translation  is  that  by  Henry  William  Tytler 
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(1752-1808),  a  native  of  Fearn  in  Forfarshire,  a  medical 
practitioner  whose  translation  of  the  works  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  poet  Callimachus  was  thought  good  enough  to  be 
included  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library  (1856). 

According  to  Andry  the  ‘Paedotrophia’  had  already 
passed  through  twenty  editions  between  1584  and  1742. 
Tytler’s  translation  of  it  begins: 

Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  on  th’  Aeonian  hill 
With  virgin  cares  alone  your  bosoms  fill, 

Tho’  your  bright  lives  in  purer  aether  led 
Forbid  the  pleasures  of  the  nuptial  bed, 

Tho’  free  from  fond  desires  you  ne’er  shall  prove 
A  Parent’s  care,  a  Mother’s  tender  love 
Nor  know  the  pains  of  Childbirth  nor  the  joy 
To  rear  the  lisping  girl  or  prattling  boy, 

Yet,  Nymphs  immortal,  leave  such  cares  awhile, 

Inspire  my  song  and  on  my  labour  smile. 

For,  left  by  you,  what  heights  can  I  explore? 

How  touch  the  string,  or  trembling  think  to  soar? 

Oh,  lend  your  tuneful  breath,  with  gentlest  art 
Raise  my  slow  voice  and  guide  my  willing  heart 
While  from  an  humble  theme  I  seek  the  bays, 

A  Child  the  subject  of  my  lowly  lays; 

Teach  me  to  sing  how  Infants  should  be  fed 
How  nurs’d,  how  cloth’d,  and  from  the  cradle  bred. 

Inevitably  the  translation  takes  some  liberties  with  the 
original,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  Latin 
with  the  English  in  the  passage  quoted  below,  but  on  the 
whole  Tytler  keeps  fairly  close  to  his  copy,  and  so  far  as 
its  didactic  theme  is  concerned  preserves  the  intention  of 
the  author. 

Ipsae  etiam  Alpinis  villosae  in  cautibus  ursae, 

Ipsae  etiam  tigres  et  quidquid  ubique  ferarum  est 
Debita  servandis  concedunt  ubera  natis: 

Tu,  quam  miti  animo  Natura  benigna  creavit 
Exsuperes  feritate  feras  ?  nec  te  tua  tangant 
Pignora  nec  querulos  puerili  e  gutture  planctus 
Nec  lacrymas  misereris  opemque  iniusta  recuses 
Quam  praestare  tuum  est  et  quae  te  pendet  ab  una? 

Cuius  onus  teneris  haerebit  dulce  lacertis 
Infelix  puer  et  molli  se  pectore  sternet? 
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Dulcia  quis  primi  captabit  gaudia  risus 
Et  primas  blaesae  voces  et  murmura  linguae? 

The  bristly  boar  on  the  cold  mountain’s  head 
The  spotted  tigress  in  low  valleys  bred 
And  all  the  monsters  of  the  savage  throng 
With  their  rude  nipples  feed  their  infant  young. 

And  wilt  thou,  woman,  grac’d  with  gentlest  mind 
Become  more  fierce  than  this  terrific  kind  ? 

Say,  does  thy  infant  likeness  touch  thee  not 
When  with  complaints  he  strains  his  little  throat? 

Will  you  not  pity  and  his  wants  relieve 
When  still  he  begs  what  none  but  you  can  give  ? 

Is  not  his  being  thine,  his  blood  thy  own 
And  stand’st  thou  deaf  and  stupid  at  his  moan  ? 

Unhappy  boy!  whose  pleasing  burden  seems 
Too  hard  for  thee,  bewitch’d  with  other  dreams 
Delight’st  thou  not  his  beauteous  head  to  lay 
On  thy  soft  breast,  to  see  him  smile  and  play  ? 

Who  else  should  cherish  thy  neglected  young 
Hear  their  first  voice  and  calm  their  lisping  tongue  ? 

Tytler  makes  occasional  footnotes  which  are  of  interest, 
e.g.  with  reference  to  the  lines: 

nor  from  the  boy 

Withdraw  the  breast,  nor  other  cares  employ 
Her  heart  and  fost’ring  hand  till  twice  the  sun 
His  annual  journey  round  the  globe  had  run. 

He  says  ‘Dr.  Astruc  and  other  French  physicians  give  the 
same  advice  .  .  .  probably  many  readers  will  think  two 
years  as  much  too  long,  as  six  months,  the  common  time 
now  allotted  for  suckling,  is  too  short.  Perhaps  the 
medium  proposed  by  Dr.  Underwood  may  be  the  best, 
namely,  that  the  weaning  should  take  place  at  the  age  of 
twelve  months’. 

And  again,  when  Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe  recommends 
powdered  ash  of  human  skull  to  be  taken  as  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy,  Tytlernotes(i  797) :  ‘This  odious  remedy  is  justly, 
though  not  long  ago,  expelled  from  all  pharmacopoeias. 
If  it  has  any  effect  it  can  be  only  as  an  absorbent,  which 
this  disease  sometimes  arising  from  acrid  humours  in  the 
stomach  may  require.  But  magnesia  alba,  powder  of 
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oyster  shells,  or  even  prepared  chalk  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.’ 

Of  other  treatment  for  epilepsy  Scevole  says: 

The  beauteous  plant  that  Paeony  we  name 
For  healing  juices  chief  renown’d  in  fame, 

The  grateful  god  still  mindful  of  his  cure 
And  those  sad  woes  the  human  race  endure, 

Infus’d  her  virtues  in  the  blooming  flow’r 
And  gave  her  thus  the  salutary  pow’r 
Still  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  disease 
To  conquer  the  returning  fits  with  ease; 

And  such  its  strength  to  answer  this  great  end 
That  those  who  from  their  necks  its  roots  depend, 

Are  (wonderful  to  tell)  no  more  distress’d 
With  the  dire  woe  that  had  their  souls  oppress’d. 

Whereon  Tytler,  concerning  the  peony: 

It  is  still  an  article  in  the  materia  medica  and  sometimes  given 
as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy  but  with  very  little  effect.  ...  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Cicero,  and  after  him  by  Mr  Addison  that  there 
is  no  proposition  so  absurd  but  that  it  has  been  advanced  by  some 
writer  of  credit.  Of  this  observation  the  lines  in  the  text  are  a  proof; 
and  in  this  instance  the  superstition  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  got 
the  better  of  his  reason.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  remedy 
which  has  but  little  effect  taken  inwardly  should  have  any  at  all 
when  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  patient. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ‘Paedotrophia’ 
attained  such  popularity.  Poetry  is  ill-suited  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  science;  but  Scevole  de  Ste  Marthe  was  not 
a  scientist,  and  perhaps  it  was  rather  the  technique  of  his 
picture  than  the  subject  of  it  which  found  favour,  for  his 
genius  in  versification  is  beyond  dispute. 

He  lived  to  be  eighty-seven,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Loudun,  his  native  place.  His  epitaph  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  ‘Pater  Patriae’. 


XVIII 

THE  XVIth  CENTURY:  A  RETROSPECT 


BY  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  study  of  disease 
in  children  had  seemingly  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  crude  theories  and  meagre  observations  which  dated 
back  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  largely  indeed  to 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  which  had  been  restated  with 
no  addition  of  value,  so  far  as  diseases  of  children  were 
concerned,  by  the  Arabians.  Nevertheless  beneath  this 
seeming  stagnation  there  was  a  beginning  of  movement. 
The  revival  of  learning  had  sent  men  back  to  the  sources 
of  Medicine;  the  more  learned  of  the  physicians  vied  with 
one  another  in  exploring  the  treasures  of  the  past  and 
presenting  all  that  was  best  to  those  who,  if  not  capable  of 
reading  it  in  Greek,  were  at  least  able  to  appreciate  it  in 
Latin.  To  this  universal  language  of  science  there  were 
no  limits  of  country  or  of  nation,  so  that  the  writings  of  a 
Roelans  in  Louvain  or  of  a  Bagellardus  or  a  Mercurialis 
in  Italy  were  as  readily  intelligible  to  the  physician  in 
England  or  in  France  as  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  written. 

The  advent  of  printing  had  also  made  these  books  very 
widely  available,  so  that  either  from  direct  study  of  the 
ancient  writers,  usually  in  a  Latinized  version,  or  from  a 
perusal  of  these  modern  writers  whose  works,  in  Latin  also, 
were  almost  entirely  compilations  therefrom,  the  sixteenth- 
century  physician  became  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
past. 

But  if  this  universality  of  language  was  an  invaluable 
factor  in  spreading  the  learning  of  the  ancients  it  had  also 
its  disadvantages.  ‘Minds  are  formed  by  language’,  wrote 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
this  clothing  of  learning  in  the  language  of  the  ancients 
tended  to  restrict  ideas  also  to  those  of  the  ancient  writers. 
Native  genius  can  best  assert  itself  in  its  native  tongue, 
and  probably  it  was  not  merely  the  desire  for  ‘mutual 
comfort  of  the  mother  tongue’  that  led  certain  physicians 
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to  become  pioneers  of  Medicine  in  the  vernacular.  They 
felt  the  hampering  influence  of  the  official  language.  They 
realized  that  there  was  something  they  wanted  to  say  and 
could  say  best  in  their  own  language;  and  so  came  those 
first  writers  on  diseases  of  children  in  the  vernacular: 
Metlinger  in  German,  Phaer  in  English,  De  Vallambert 
in  French,  De  Avila  in  Spanish. 

This  was  the  most  important  advance  of  the  period.  It 
was  the  first  step  and  the  necessary  beginning  of  free 
development  upon  national  lines.  Writing  in  their  own 
language  for  their  own  people,  these  writers  very  soon 
began  to  see  that  what  might  have  been  suitable  in  other 
countries  centuries  earlier  was  an  anachronism  and  an  ab¬ 
surdity  when  applied  to  their  own  times  and  their  particular 
country.  This  feeling  found  frank  expression  in  the  next 
century,  but  already  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  are 
little  indications  of  it  in  some  of  the  writings  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Clinical  observation  hardly  influences  the  text-books  of 
children  in  the  sixteenth  century.  What  Hippocrates  or 
Galen,  Paulus  Aegineta  or  Avicenna  had  said  must  be  so; 
and  even  if  they  contradicted  one  another  flatly  the  differ¬ 
ence  must  be  explained  away — they  could  not  err.  The 
passion  for  observation  which  made  Hippocrates  the 
Father  of  Medicine  was  as  unknown  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  it  had  been  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  which  was  revived 
in  Medicine  by  the  Renaissance;  but  this  revival  prepared 
the  way  for  better  things.  The  application  of  the  mind  to 
learning  teaches  men  to  think,  and  in  this  sense  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  tied  and  bound  as  they 
were  by  ‘the  tradition  of  the  elders’,  were  preparing  the 
way  for  such  men  as  Glisson  and  Sydenham  and  Thomas 
Willis  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


XIX 

THE  XVIIth  CENTURY 

CECKIUS :  ZUCCHARUS:  GUILLEMEAU: 
HUCHER:  CASCALES:  STROBELBERGER 

THE  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  drawing  to  a  close 
when  the  seventeenth  century  began.  It  had  been 
glorious  in  the  development  of  the  sea  power  of  England; 
it  had  been  the  era  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare;  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  English  prose  had  been  raised  by  the  writings  of 
Hooker  to  a  standard  never  reached  before;  Bacon  had 
already  published  a  first  instalment  of  his  Essays ;  and 
with  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  a  new  impetus  had  been 
given  to  scientific  progress  by  the  De  Magnete  of  William 
Gilbert,  physician  to  the  Queen,  and  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians. 

But  Medicine  in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  Europe  at 
large,  had  lagged  behind.  In  common  with  other  branches 
of  science  and  philosophy,  it  still  clung  to  the  use  of  Latin 
as  the  proper  medium  for  expressing  its  doctrines,  and 
although  in  1545  Thomas  Phaer  had  used  the  vernacular 
in  writing  his  Boke  of  Children ,  no  other  book  on  this 
subject  was  written  in  English  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  only  in  its  language  that 
Medicine  clung  to  the  past:  in  vain  had  Paracelsus  flung 
the  writings  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  to  the  flames  at  Basle 
in  1527,  Medicine  in  1600  was  still  bound  and  shackled 
by  the  Graeco-Roman  and  Arabian  tradition.  Surgery  in 
the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  had  exponents 
who  dared  to  think  for  themselves — Ambroise  Pare  in 
France,  and  a  much  lesser  light,  William  Clowes,  in 
England,  and  both  had  ventured  also  to  write  in  their 
native  tongue;  but  Medicine  was  still  mumbling  the 
shibboleths  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  pathology  was 
still  fettered  by  the  humoral  theory.  The  seventeenth 
century  came  with  no  seeming  promise  of  betterment,  but 
even  when  it  opened  there  was  already  at  his  lessons  in 
the  grammar  school  at  Canterbury  a  boy  who  was  to 
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revolutionize  Medicine,  William  Harvey;  whilst  as  yet  in 
his  nursery,  a  boy  of  four  years,  Francis  Glisson,  was  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  original  investigation,  anatomical  as  well  as 
clinical.  The  century  was  still  young  when  Thomas  Syden¬ 
ham  was  born,  and  a  few  years  later,  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
there  was  born  one  who  by  his  perfecting  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  opened  the  way  to  undreamed-of  discoveries, 
Antonj  van  Leeuwenhoek. 

JOHANNES  CECKIUS 

The  first  work  on  diseases  of  children  which  appeared 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  small  treatise,  De  puero- 
rum  tuenda  valetudine  atque  de  eorundem  morbis  profli- 
gandis ,  by  Johannes  Ceckius,  a  physician  at  Bologna. 

Published  at  Wittenberg  in  1604,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  it  professes  to  be,  ‘a  compilation  of  the  views  of 
the  ancient  Latin,  Arabian,  and  Greek  writers’ ;  it  claims  no 
originality  and  it  has  none.  Of  its  fourteen  chapters  seven 
are  devoted  to  skin  affections,  one  to  ‘Variolae  et  morbilli’. 
Writers  on  diseases  of  children,  and  indeed  on  Medicine  in 
general,  up  to  this  period,  and  for  long  afterwards,  were 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  visible  or  tangible; 
of  the  subtler  disorders  of  health  nothing  was  known. 
The  discoveries  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Harvey,  and  Laennec 
were  yet  to  be,  and  the  physician  saw  little  beyond  the 
superficial  and  the  obvious,  and  had  no  conception  of  a 
pathology  beyond  the  humoral  theory  which  had  been 
accepted  from  the  time  of  Galen.  His  last  chapter  is  on 
‘Ambusta’,  a  subject  which  figures  so  commonly  in  works 
on  diseases  of  children  at  this  time,  and  also  in  earlier 
times,  that  one  may  suppose  burns  to  have  been  an  even 
commoner  accident  of  childhood  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now.  ‘It  often  happens,’  he  says,  ‘through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  nurse  that  children  either  by  tumbling  into 
the  fire,  or  by  contact  with  boiling  water,  are  burnt  and 
badly  hurt.’ 

MARIUS  ZUCCHARUS 

In  the  same  year,  1604,  there  was  published  in  Naples 
a  Tractatus  de  Morbis  Puerorum ,  a  treatise  on  diseases  of 
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children,  by  Marius  Zuccharus,  a  young  man  who  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one  years  had  become  Professor  of 
the  Theory  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Naples.  A 
preface  by  Quintus  Bonioannes,  who  was  his  contem¬ 
porary  as  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  describes 
it  as  ‘a  work  accomplished  at  a  youthful  age  but  with  the 
acumen  of  an  old  man’s  mind’,  and  says  ‘it  is  full  of 
discretion  and  wisdom  and  replete  with  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  own  devising’.  In  truth,  the  young  man’s 
wine  needed  a  considerable  amount  of  bush,  for  it  is  poor 
stuff.  Nearly  half  the  book  deals  with  Variola,  the  rest 
comprises  twenty  chapters:  De  strummis;  De  hydro- 
cephaleo;  De  achoribus;  De  ychore;  De  puerili  atrophia; 
De  febribus  puerorum;  and  De  puerilibus  quibusdam 
symptomatibus,  scilicet  de  vigilia  puerili,  pavore,  aurium 
humiditatibus;  De  puerili  vomitu;  De  vitiato  pueris 
nutrimento  adveniente;  De  aphthis;  De  scissuris  labiorum 
seu  ragadis;  De  vana  puerorum  suctione;  De  vitiatis 
sugendi  actionibus;  De  calculo  puerorum;  De  generatione 
lumbricorum  in  pueris;  De  puerili  convulsione  epileptica; 
De  dentitione;  De  vitiato  loquendi  ratione.  He  does  not 
deal  with  the  general  care  or  feeding  of  infants. 

It  is  a  tedious  wordy  treatise  with  no  trace  of  originality 
or  personal  observation:  it  is  based  chiefly  on  Galen,  with 
occasional  references  also  to  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna. 
Imaginary  questions  or  objections  are  made  the  excuse  for 
disputations  of  unconscionable  length,  and  if  he  can  spin 
out  each  point  to  a  thirdly,  fourthly,  or  fifthly  he  obviously 
regards  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  argument. 

In  its  day  Zuccharus’  book  may  have  been  regarded 
as  of  some  value,  for  the  space  it  devotes  to  treatment — 
doctors,  as  well  as  patients,  love  prescriptions — but  except 
for  the  statement  in  the  preface  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  treatment  was  any  more  the  result  of  personal 
experience  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  brain  of  a  hare 
still  does  duty  as  a  liniment  for  the  gums  in  dentition;  the 
root  of  peony  is  still  to  be  hung  round  the  neck  for  epilepsy* 
He  is  not  even  original  in  advising  for  the  treatment  of  this 
same  disease  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  a  living  person — he 
omits  to  mention  how  it  is  to  be  obtained  or  used,  other 
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writers  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  taken  as  a 
powder. 

This  was  not  Zuccharus’  only  work.  Two  years  earlier 
he  had  written  De  vera  ac  methodica  nutriendi  ratione 
Neapoli  usurpata  pro  curandis  rnorbis  (Naples,  1 602),  and 
in  1 6 1 1  Methodus  occurrendi  venenatis  corporibus  (Naples), 
also  De  morbis  partis  animalis  (1623)  and  De  morbis  com- 
plicatis\  and  in  1627  he  edited  part  of  the  Epidemics  of 
Hippocrates.  Zuccharus  died  in  1634. 

JACQUES  GUILLEMEAU 

A  much  more  important  work  was  that  of  Jacques  Guille- 
meau,  De  la  nourriture  et  gouvernement  des  Enfans ,  des  le 
commencement  de  leur  naissance\  Et  le  moyen  de  les  secourir  et 
garentir  des  Maladies  qui  leur  peuvent  survenir  des  le  ventre 
de  leur  mere  &  premier  aage  (Paris,  1 609). 

It  formed  a  companion  treatise  to  another  work  of  his, 
De  Fheureux  Accouchement  des  Femmes .  Both  were  trans- 
lated  into  English  by  an  anonymous  translator  and 
published  in  London  in  1612;  the  former  under  the  title 
of  ‘The  Nursing  of  Children,  wherein  is  set  downe  the 
ordering  and  government  of  them  from  their  Birth, 
Together  with  the  Meanes  to  helpe  and  free  them  from  all 
such  diseases  as  may  happen  unto  them.  Written  in  French 
by  James  Guillemeau,  the  French  King’s  Chirurgeon-in- 
Ordinary,  London.  Printed  for  A  Hatfield,  1612’. 

Jacques  Guillemeau  was  born  in  Orleans  in  1550.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  and  was  a  favoured  pupil  of  Ambroise 
Pare,  whose  works  he  translated  into  Latin  in  after  years. 
After  serving  a  few  years  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders 
he  became  surgeon  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris,  and  was 
surgeon  successively  to  three  of  the  French  Kings — 
Charles  IX  and  Henry  III  and  IV.  He  wrote  an  Apologie 
pour  les  chirurgiens  in  1593,  a  treatise  on  French  surgery 
the  following  year,  and  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
1585;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  embalming. 

•  His  book  on  The  Nursing  of  Children  begins  with: 

The  preface  to  Ladies,  wherein  they  are  exhorted  to  nurse  their 
Children  themselves.  Aulus  Gellius  (in  my  opinion)  did  not  amisse 
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in  putting  no  difference  betweene  a  woman  that  refuses  to  nurse 
her  owne  childe,  and  one  that  kills  her  child  as  soone  as  shee  hath 
conceived,  that  shee  may  not  bee  troubled  with  bearing  it  nine 
moneths  in  her  wombe.  For  why  may  not  a  woman  with  as  good 
reason  deny  to  nourish  her  child  with  her  bloud  in  her  wombe,  as 
to  deny  it  her  milk,  being  borne,  since  the  milk  is  nothing  else  but 
blood  whitened  beeing  now  brought  to  perfection  and  maturity. 

But  some  will  say  that  the  child  may  be  delivered  to  some  other 
Woman  to  nurse  it,  and  that  the  Mother  may  have  an  eye  and  care 
over  it.  But  (gentle  Ladies)  here  I  desire  you  to  consider  with  me 
the  great  inconveniences  that  may  hence  arise  which  though  they 
bee  infinite  yet  I  will  reduce  them  to  foure  heads, 

(1)  First  there  is  danger  least  the  child  be  changed  and  an  other 

put  in  his  place. 

(2)  Then  that  naturall  affection  which  should  be  betwixt  the 

mother  and  the  child  by  this  means  is  diminished. 

(3)  Thirdly  it  may  be  feared  that  some  bad  condition  or  inclina¬ 

tion  may  be  derived  from  the  nurse  into  the  child. 

(4)  And  lastly,  the  nurse  may  communicate  some  imperfection 

of  her  body  into  the  child. 

I  have  known  Nurses  give  little  children  the  French  Pockes,  who 
afterwards  lying  with  their  owne  parents,  have  likewise  infected 
them.  Now  what  a  disgrace  and  what  a  sorrow  and  griefe  of  hart 
this  would  be  to  a  Mother,  if  such  a  chance  should  happen,  I  leave 
unto  you  (faire  Ladies)  to  judge.  .  .  . 

And  to  conclude,  I  would  have  you  imitate  Blanche  of  Castile 
sometime  Queene  of  France,  who  nurs’d  the  King,  Sr  Lewes  her 
sonne,  her  owne  selfe,  and  on  a  time  as  she  was  out  of  the  way,  her 
child  being  froward,  a  great  Ladie  of  the  Court  gave  him  sucke  to 
still  him  and  make  him  quiet,  which  coming  to  the  Queenes  eare 
she  presently  tooke  the  child  and  thrust  her  finger  so  far  downe  into 
his  throat  that  she  made  him  vomit  up  all  the  milke  he  had  suckt 
of  the  said  Ladie,  being  very  angry  that  any  woman  should  give 
her  child  sucke  but  her  selfe. 

In  his  chapter  on  ‘the  French  Pockes’  his  advice  seems 
to  show  little  consideration  for  the  protection  of  nurses, 
he  says  that  if  the  child  has  taken  the  disease  from  the 
nurse,  she  must  be  sent  away  and  another  obtained;  he 
recognized  the  risk  which  the  second  nurse  would  run,  for 
he  adds,  ‘If  you  cannot  find  a  Nurse  that  will  venter  to 
give  the  childe  sucke,  insteede  therof  you  shall  cause  him 
to  sucke  a  Goate,  which  I  have  caused  some  to  doe’. 
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His  last  chapter  deals  with  some  condition,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify,  in  spite  offfiis  graphic  description. 

Chapter  XXXIX.  Of  the  breeding  and  comming  foorth  of 
Haires  on  children’s  backs  and  raines,  called  in  Languedocke 
Masquelon,  and  of  the  Latines  Morbus  pilaris. 

It  had  beene  more  agreeable  and  convenient  to  have  set  down 
this  disease  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Unquietnesse  and  Crying  of  little 
Children.  But  as  this  booke  was  even  almost  printed,  M.  Toignet, 
a  Barber  Chirurgion  of  Paris  put  me  in  mind  of  this  disease  that 
happens  unto  little  children,  which  is  verie  common  in  Languedocke 
and  is  called  in  their  language  Masquelon.  Having  inquired  of 
divers  physicians  about  this  disease  and  among  the  rest  of  Mons. 
Riollan,  Doctor  of  Physickes  in  Paris,  and  the  King’s  Professor  of 
Chirurgery,  a  verie  learned  and  painefull  gentleman,  he  told  me 
that  Montanus1  had  written  of  it  and  that  he  called  it  Pilaris 
affectio. 

As  soone  as  little  Children  are  taken  with  this  disease  they  crie  and 
take  on  extreamely  and  yet  one  cannot  perceive  any  cause,  why 
they  should  do  so,  which  brings  them  oftentimes  even  to  their 
grave,  for  this  disease  drawes  along  with  it  Epylepticall  convulsions: 
because  the  Sinewes  which  come  forth  of  the  backe-bone  and  are 
scattered  on  each  side  are  overburthened  and  filled  with  some 
fuliginous  vapour,  of  which  Haires  are  bred,  and  they  by  their  great 
length  and  continuity  are  carried  directlie  to  the  braine;  whither 
when  they  are  come,  they  cause  this  disease.  The  Women  of  the 
countrie  of  Languedocke,  because  it  is  a  common  disease  with  them, 
make  no  great  reckoning  of  it  and  doe  helpe  it  in  this  manner. 
With  the  palme  of  their  hand  they  do  rub  the  bottome  of  the  childs 
backe  and  reines  downe  to  the  crupperbone  so  long  till  they  feele 
through  the  pores  of  the  skinne  the  tops  of  very  stiffe  and  pricking 
haires  to  come  forth  like  unto  hoggs  bristles,  which  as  soone  as  they 
see  that  they  are  come  foorth,  they  pull  them  away  by  and  by  with 
their  nayles,  or  else  with  such  little  Pincers  as  women  use  to  pull 
the  haire  from  off  their  eyebrowes.  The  same  Montanus  counselleth 
the  woman  to  rub  her  hand  first  with  some  new  milke;  which  being 
done  and  the  haires  pulled  away,  the  childe  presently  recovers  his 
health  and  leaveth  his  ordinarie  cries  and  laments. 

Another  edition  of  the  English  translation  was  published 
in  London  in  1635,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Guille- 
meau’s  book  met  with  some  favour  amongst  English 
readers. 


1  Vide  p.  134. 
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JOHANNES  HUCHERUS 

In  1610  the  Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Montpellier  was  John  Hucher,  a  native 
of  Beauvais  and  one  of  the  King’s  physicians.  He  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  year  a  treatise  DeDiaeta  et  therapeia  puerorum . 
It  formed,  somewhat  illogically,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  a 
larger  work  De  sterilitate  utriusque  sexus.  Hucher  must 
have  been  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  published  this  work 
for  he  says  that  his  treatise  on  children  was  based  partly 
upon  his  own  experience  ‘extending  over  thirty  years’. 
He  covers  the  whole  subject  as  known  in  his  day,  but  his 
outlook  is  narrowed  by  his  subservience  to  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  In  the  chair  of  a  professor  he 
must  have  been  a  hindrance  to  any  advance  in  science. 

As  part  of  his  work  De  Sterilitate  he  had  included  a  very 
full  discussion  of  witchcraft,  charms  and  amulets,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  effects  attributed  to 
them  could  be  explained  by  natural  causes;  but  he  writes 
as  one  trying  to  persuade  himself,  and  qualifies  his  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  admission  that  even  if  these  are  all  mere 
superstitions  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  devil  had  some 
hand  in  their  supposed  effects.  After  all  this  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  recommend  the  use  of  them. 
He  says  in  the  treatise  on  children,  speaking  of  the  pains 
of  teething:  ‘There  are  things  remedial  by  nature,  viz.  the 
tooth  of  a  boar,  wolf,  viper,  fox,  or  lion  hung  on  the  neck 
of  the  child,  so  too  the  root  of  wild  colocynth  hung  from  a 
gold  or  silver  necklace;  similarly  the  root  of  bramble  or  a 
jasper  suspended  from  the  neck  over  the  stomach.  If  the 
infant  kisses  the  nose  of  a  horse  he  ceases  to  feel  the  pain 
of  teething,  so  too  if  the  child  carries  about  the  tooth  of  a 
wolf  or  she-wolf.’  Clearly  there  was  in  the  professor  still 
an  element  of  the  credulous! 

Amongst  the  troubles  of  infancy  he  mentions  an  affection 
‘Trichiasis’,  which  is  evidently  Guillemeau’s  ‘morbus 
pilaris’.  He  says  ‘Hairs  grow  like  cetae  especially  about 
the  buttocks,  loins,  and  back,  causing  much  pain  as  they 
pierce  the  skin’.  They  are  to  be  pulled  out  with  forceps. 

There  are  three  words  in  his  description  of  terrors  in 
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children  which  may  entitle  Hucher  to  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  describe  a  particular  affection  of 
childhood.  He  says,  ‘Pavores  autem  illi  falsaque  horren- 
dorum  spectrorum  terriculamenta  pueris  non  tantum  dor- 
mientibus  sed  vigilantibus  etiam  obrepunt  ob  imaginatricis 
eorum  facultatis  vim  maximam,  nullo  rationis,  quae  non- 
dum  adest,  imperio  compressae’.  I  know  of  no  other 
mention  of  day-terrors,  if  indeed  it  is  to  these  that  Hucher 
refers,  until  Henoch  described  them  in  1871.  Hucher,  like 
most  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  poly¬ 
pharmacist  in  his  prescriptions,  e.g.  for  wakefulness  in 
children  he  advises  an  enema  containing  seventeen  in¬ 
gredients,  and  for  asthma  he  prescribes  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  nineteen  ingredients,  and  by  way  of  driving  it 
home,  directs  that  to  the  last  dose  shall  be  added  a  fur¬ 
ther  mixture  containing  five  more.  One  wonders  whether 
Robert  Burton  in  1621  was  exaggerating  when  he  asked, 
‘Three  hundred  simples  in  a  Julep,  potion  or  a  little  pill, 
to  what  end  or  purpose?’  1 


FRANCISCUS  PEREZ  CASCALES  DE  GUADALAJARA 

Spain  had  contributed  very  little  to  the  literature  of 
paediatrics  when  Franciscus  Perez  Cascales  de  Guada¬ 
lajara  published  at  Madrid,  in  1 6 1 1 ,  a  book  entitled  Liber 
de  affectionibus  puerorum ,  una  cum  tractatu  de  morbo  illo 
vulgariter  garrotillo  appellato ;  cum  duabus  quaestionibus , 
Altera  de  gerentibus  utero  rem  appetentibus  denegatam , 
altera  vero  de  fascinatione . 

Perez  Cascales  had  studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  became  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Siguenza  in  Castile  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  treatise  seems  to  have  been  his  only  writing.  He 
says  in  the  preface  that  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  thirty-four  years,  and  that  he  had  treated  ‘and 
restored  to  their  previous  good  health  countless  sucklings 
and  children’:  he  practised  in  the  town  of  Yepes. 

His  book  is  written  in  Latin.  He  was  not  the  type  of  man 

Anat.  of  Melancholy. 
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to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fellow  countryman  Lobera 
de  Avila,  who  had  ventured  to  write  in  his  native  tongue. 

Perez  Cascales  was  under  the  spell  of  the  ancients;  for 
him  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Paulus  Aegineta  and  the 
Arabians,  are  the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  he  is  visibly 
pained  and  puzzled  when  their  opinions  fail  to  agree. 

Like  many  of  these  ancient  writers  he  has  a  chapter 
‘On  troublesome  sneezing  in  children’,  and  he  finds  that 
Galen  regarded  sneezing  as  simply  a  violent  expiration  ex¬ 
pelling  some  irritant  from  the  nostrils,  whereas  Hippo¬ 
crates  held  that  in  sneezing  something  was  evacuated  from 
the  brain  itself,  and  Avicenna  and  Averroes  had  agreed 
with  Hippocrates.  Cascales  has  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense,  and  remarks  that  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a 
feather  produces  sneezing;  and  evidently  wavers  a  little  in 
his  loyalty  to  Hippocrates.  He  puzzles  too  over  Aristotle’s 
observation  that  by  looking  at  the  sun  sneezing  can  be 
provoked,  and  by  rubbing  the  bridge  of  the  nose  it  can  be 
checked. 

He  does  not  deal  with  the  general  management  of 
infants,  but  only  with  diseases,  aphthae,  convulsions,  ulcers 
on  the  head,  paralysis,  hydrocephalus,  persistent  cough, 
discharge  from  the  ears,  some  affections  of  the  eyes, 
hiccough,  vomiting,  swelling  of  the  navel,  suppression  of 
urine,  vesical  calculus,  intertrigo,  chilblains,  variola, 
measles,  and  worms. 

He  divides  suppression  of  urine  into  two  kinds,  one 
where  the  urine  cannot  be  passed  from  the  bladder  and  the 
other  where  no  urine  comes  into  the  bladder.  He  says: 
‘Many  of  the  physicians  have  not  the  slightest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ( nondum  a  limine  salutaverunt )  this  entire 
suppression  of  urine,  which  must  be  considered  a  rare  and 
deadly  disorder;  but  I  who  deserve  to  be  called  the  least  of 
all  physicians,  declare,  so  help  me  Heaven  (j)er  Deum 
immortalem ),  that  I  have  seen  and  cured  four  patients 
suffering  with  complete  supression,  no  urine  entering  the 
bladder,  in  the  town  called  Yepes’.  He  then  gives  a  full 
account  of  two  of  the  cases  one  a  girl,  aged  twelve  years, 
with  eight  days’  suppression,  the  other  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  with  pain  in  the  right  loin  and  nine  days’  suppres- 
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sion,  the  other  two  were  adults.  He  has  no  idea  of 
nephritis,  of  course,  but  he  thinks  that  the  body  fluids 
may  become  so  thick  that  excretion  is  prevented. 

His  treatise  De  garrotillo  is  a  description  of  croup,  which 
he  admits  is  epidemic,  but  regards  as  not  contagious. 

His  treatise  on  ungratified  longings  in  pregnancy  as  a 
cause  of  abortion  introduces,  as  one  argument  in  favour  of 
this  relation,  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  markings,  &c., 
in  the  child  from  the  same  cause.  Perez  Cascales  was 
evidently  a  believer  in  ‘maternal  impressions’,  but  he  was 
far  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  regard  to 
another  popular  error,  which  he  attacks  in  the  last  treatise 
in  his  book  De  fascinatione.  Utrum  detur  jascinatio  physica 
qua  infantes  ac  pueri  a  vetulis  fascinari  possint.  Whether 
there  exists  a  physical  bewitchment,  whereby  infants  and 
children  can  be  bewitched  by  old  women. 

He  quotes  many  authorities  and  discusses  the  matter  at 
length,  but  has  no  doubts  himself  as  to  the  error  of  believing 
in  witchcraft. 

My  view  is  confirmed  as  being  thoroughly  correct  by  the  wild 
statements  made  by  common  folk  who  declare  there  is  bewitchment 
in  various  things.  What  greater  absurdity  could  there  be  than  to 
suppose  that  old  women  injure  a  lovely  child  by  looking  at  him  and 
admiring  him!  and  then  they  suppose  that  to  give  the  child  a  fig  is 
a  remedy!  and  again  what  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose 
that  if  anyone  is  eating  and  a  child  looks  at  him  and  he  does  not  offer 
him  some  of  whatever  he  is  eating,  the  child  at  once  becomes 
bewitched ! 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  women,  the  bane  and  corruption 
of  the  human  race — and  after  all  they  are  women — hold  and  cling 
to  this  belief,  but  I  do  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men 
who  should  be  respected  for  their  age,  and  revered  for  their  common- 
sense  and  held  in  high  esteem  everywhere  for  their  knowledge, 
should  follow  the  belief  of  the  common  people  and  of  silly  women, 
etc. 

Perez  Cascales  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  misogynist! 

In  the  same  treatise  he  expresses  his  disbelief  in  astro¬ 
logy:  the  planets,  he  says,  have  no  influence  in  determining 
whether  a  particular  child  thrives  or  not. 


STROBELBERGER 


A  modest  little  work  occupying  only  fifty-eight  pages, 
but  covering  most  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  as  then 
known,  appeared  in  1629  with  the  title  Brevissima  Manu- 
ductio  ad  curandos  pueriles  affectus ,  Praxin  medicam 
adeuntibus  maxime  usui  jutura ,  et  fidelissime  communicata 
Joanne  Stephano  Strobelberger ,  D.  Medico  et  in  Thermis 
Carolinis  Practico  Ordinario .  This  book,  published  at 
Leipzig,  was  however  a  second  edition ;  it  would  seem  from 
the  preface  that  there  had  been  an  earlier  edition  in  1625. 

Strobelberger  says  in  the  preface  that  he  is  writing  of 
what  he  has  learnt  ‘from  daily  dealing  with  sick  babies’, 
and  it  is  evident  from  cases  which  he  quotes,  that  part  at 
least  of  his  book  is  written  from  his  own  experience.  He 
writes  like  a  sound  common-sense  general  practitioner, 
unusually  free  from  some  of  the  superstitions  and  follies 
of  his  day.  His  chapter  on  wasting  in  children  shows  a 
more  rational  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  wasting  than 
is  found  in  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Atrophy  in  children,  emaciation,  phthisis. 

The  affection  which  they  commonly  call  ‘Darre’  or  ‘Abnehmen’ 
[he  often  gives  the  German  names,  though  his  book  is  in  Latin]  is 
just  a  sort  of  consumption  of  the  body,  which  leads  to  an  unnatural 
falling  away  and  thinness.  This  is  either  symptomatic  and  is  a  result 
of  worms,  fever,  flux  of  the  bowel,  or  some  other  childish  affection, 
or  else  it  arises  from  some  other  source  especially  lack  of  nourishment 
or  food-disorder  (corruptela),  or  it  may  even  be  of  congenital  origin. 

For  the  cure  of  this  trouble  various  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief.  The  infant  is  to  be  bathed  in 
goat’s  milk,  or  the  limbs  are  to  be  rubbed  frequently  with  cow’s 
milk.  Let  three  sheep’s  heads  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  light  beer, 
and  let  the  infant  be  washed  often  with  this  broth.  A  watery 
extract  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  which  grows  on  the  oak, 
and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  this  given  daily.  The  same  leaves  dried 
and  made  into  a  powder  are  given  in  doses  of  one  scruple  daily  with 
the  pap,  or  in  syrup  of  violets.  It  was  by  this  remedy  that  a  certain 
child  of  distinguished  family  was  restored  to  health,  after  being 
reduced  to  a  most  emaciated  state  by  a  cough  of  long  duration:  in 
this  case  in  addition  to  these  measures  the  whole  region  of  the  chest 
was  diligently  rubbed  with  chicken-fat. 
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The  plant  fern  is  of  assistance  by  some  remarkable  quality  if  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  little  bag  and  placed  between  the  shoulders;  some 
fill  a  little  packet  with  it.  Some  make  a  watery  distillate  from  it  and 
adding  sugar-candy  make  a  syrup  of  it  and  give  it  to  the  infant. 

Strobelberger  here  shows  the  belief  which  was  general 
in  his  own  time  and  for  at  least  a  century  after  him,  that 
almost  anything  could  be  administered  by  external  appli¬ 
cation,  whether  it  was  milk  or  broth  by  bathing  the  child 
in  it,  or  any  herb  or  extract  applied  to  the  skin  in  ointment 
or  lotion.  He  was  not  above  the  use  of  amulets  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  chapter  on  nightmare. 

On  nightmare  in  children. 

This  the  Greeks  call  e^taAr^?,  the  Germans,  Der  Alp:  also 
sleep-terror,  and  sleep-starting  of  young  children. 

Little  infants  attacked  by  this  trouble  groan  and  tremble  in  their 
sleep,  then  awaking  from  sleep  they  scream  violently,  and  become 
unnaturally  hot  and  of  unnatural  colour.  Give  them  matricaria 
water  to  drink  and  apply  to  the  head  a  little  bag  filled  with  pounded 
anise.  A  liniment  should  be  made  of  a  drachm  of  nut-oil  with  the 
addition  of  five  drops  of  aniseed  oil  and  smeared  on  the  temples,  the 
nostrils  also  to  be  smeared.  Some  upperclass  ladies  use  the  following 
and  it  is  curative;  Lavender  water  and  balm  one  ounce  of  each, 
powdered  sandal  wood,  orange  seed,  and  paeony,  one  and  a  half 
drachms  of  each;  to  be  used  as  application.  Flannel  to  be  soaked 
with  this  and  applied  warm  to  the  chest. 

Red  coral  should  be  hung  over  the  stomach.  Sprinkle  in  the 
pap  a  little  powdered  paeony  root.  Let  the  child  lick  some  honey 
medicated  with  camomile.  See  that  he  does  not  sleep  alone.  A 
powder  of  cava  root  or  fumaria  may  be  thrown  on  hot  coals  and 
these  children  fumigated  with  it.  By  some  occult  influence  night 
terrors  are  warded  off  from  children  by  the  right  eye  of  a  wolf  hung 
on  the  neck;  the  right  eye  of  a  bear  has  the  same  effect. 

This  little  chapter  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  thera¬ 
peutics  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries: 
the  range  of  remedies  varied  little  in  different  countries, 
and  an  English  physician  would  have  ordered  much  the 
same  as  what  was  recommended  here  by  a  German.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  man,  sufficiently  credulous  to  advise 
seriously  the  use  of  amulets,  should  have  been  so  much 
more  clear-sighted  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  that 
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he  dismisses  the  belief  in  maternal  impressions  as  mere 
women’s  fancy,  and  attributes  the  markings  on  the  infants 
to  inherent  defects  or  disturbances  of  the  developmental 
process. 

Johann  Stephan  Strobelberger,  born  at  Gratz  in  Styria 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  went  to  France 
to  study  medicine  and  graduated  at  Montpellier  in  1615. 
He  returned  to  Germany  and  was  appointed  Physician  to 
the  Baths  at  Carlsbad. 

He  was  a  man  of  large  interests  and  had  widened  his 
outlook  by  extensive  travels.  Whilst  in  France  he  made  a 
sort  of  survey  for  himself  of  the  country,  and  published 
the  result  as  Galliae  politica  medica  description  describing 
the  rivers  and  springs  and  botany,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  seen  in  various  districts.  In  his  book  on  children’s 
diseases  he  mentions  observations  which  he  had  made  in 
Bohemia  and  in  Austria:  like  Astruc,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  Historia  Monspeliensis  (1625),  and  in  the 
same  year  published  a  discourse  on  the  Plague;  he  wrote 
also  De  dentium podagra  (1630)  and  other  works.  Eloy  the 
biographer  says  of  Strobelberger  that  he  was  ‘a  great 
practitioner  and  laborious  writer;  he  divided  his  time 
between  the  sick  and  the  study,  and  made  himself  esteemed 
by  his  writings’. 
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DANIEL  SENNERT:  GUILLAUME  DE  BAILLOU 


AMUCH-QUOTED  writer  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  was  Daniel  Sennert,  born  at  Breslau  in  i  572, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old 
his  father  died,  leaving  the  family  in  poor  circumstances; 
by  dint  of  self-denying  economies  Daniel’s  mother 
managed  to  send  him  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
where  he  graduated  Master  of  Philosophy  in  1598  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  schoolmaster.  But  medicine 
attracted  him,  and  in  1601  he  became  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  (Jocher  says  in  1 597)  at  Wittenberg,  and  a  year 
later  Professer  of  Medicine.  Later  he  became  physician 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Lie  died  in  1637. 

H  is  chief  works  were  the  Institutiones  Medicinae ,  and 
his  Practica  Medicinae  in  five  books.  Collections  of  his 
writings,  epitomes,  and  also  English  translations,  some  by 
Nicholas  Culpeper  and  Alexander  Cole,  continued  to 
appear  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  death;  but  for 
the  most  part  he  was  a  compiler  rather  than  an  original 
observer.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  describe 
scarlet  fever  in  Germany,  but  this  too  he  may  have  gleaned 
from  a  previous  writer,  for  in  1553  Giovanne  Philippo 
Ingrassias,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Naples,  had  differen¬ 
tiated  from  measles  a  disease,  popularly  known  as  ‘rossalia,’ 
which  from  his  description  was  evidently  scarlet  fever,1 
its  first  recognition,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Rolleston. 

Sennert’s  De  Mulierum  et  Infantium  morbis  formed 
Book  IV  of  his  Practica  Medicinae  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1632,  another  edition  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1633. 
Daniel  Sennert  would  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
religious  conviction  with  sufficient  independence  of 
thought  to  make  himself  suspect  at  a  time  when  there  was 
little  tolerance  for  unorthodox  views;  for  in  1638  there 

1  ‘Hist,  of  Scarlet  Fever’,  J.  D.  Rolleston,  Brit.  Med.  Journ .,  24  Nov. 
1928,  vol.  ii,  p.  926. 
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was  published  at  Frankfurt  a  pamphlet  ‘On  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul  in  beasts  “clearing  Daniel  Sennert  of  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy” 

There  exist  also  two  editions  (London  1694  and  1704) 
of  an  English  translation  of  a  work  written  by  Sennert  in 
Latin,  Meditations  upon  living  holily  and  dying  happily ,  a 
title  which  bears  possibly  more  than  a  chance  resemblance 
to  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  famous  book. 

In  the  preface  to  his  work  on  children,  he  complains 
that  writers  on  the  subject  often  include  diseases  which  are 
just  as  common  in  adults  as  in  children,  and  that  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  diseases  and  symptoms  of  infants  they  give  an 
exhaustive  list  of  factors,  few  of  which  have  any  bearing  on 
childhood;  a  complaint  not  altogether  out  of  date  in  our 
own  times. 

His  work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
feeding  and  management  of  infants,  the  second  with  their 
diseases. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  ancient  writers,  although  at  times  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  their  practice  was  obsolete,  for  instance  he  men¬ 
tions  Galen’s  advice  as  to  the  salting  of  new-born  infants, 
but  fears  that  the  pungency  of  the  salt  may  irritate  the 
skin,  and  says  that  this  custom  is  almost  entirely  dropped, 
and  washing  the  new-born  with  wine  has  taken  its  place. 

His  directions  for  the  feeding  of  an  infant  when  it  is 
weaned  sound  curious  nowadays.  ‘In  our  parts’,  he  says, 
‘infants  are  given  with  good  result  broth  made  of  beer 
mixed  with  boiled  bread  and  butter,  which  is  quite 
nourishing.  Wine  should  not  be  given  to  infants,  but  in 
our  parts  beer  is  given  to  them  with  advantage.’ 

His  pathology  is  still  the  pathology  of  the  humours, 
cold  and  moist,  hot  and  dry,  and  treatment  in  general  is 
influenced  by  this,  for  instance  in  his  chapter  ‘De  urinae 
incontinentia’,  part  of  the  treatment  is  on  the  assumption 
that  this  affection  is  due  to  a  cold  and  moist  perversion  of 
the  humours ;  the  child,  and  his  nurse  also  if  he  is  still  being 
suckled,  must  be  on  a  regimen  at  once  warming  and  drying ; 
astringents  are  to  be  smeared  over  the  region  of  the  child’s 
bladder;  and  a  powder  is  to  be  given,  ‘Fjt  Pig’s,  boar’s,  or 
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sheep’s  bladder  roasted,  3ss.  Hare’s  testicles  and  cock’s 
weazen,  roasted  a. a.  3SS-  Acorn,  P)ij,  leaves  of  nepeta  and 
mace  a. a.  d  i,  m.  ft.  pulv.,  gr.  xx— xxx  to  be  given  in  oak  leaf 
water.’  The  drying  effect  of  astringents,  and  the  warming 
effect  of  carminatives  are  to  be  assisted  with  a  sort  of 
elaborate  organotherapy. 

Sennert  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  superstitions  of 
his  day.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  weaning  he  says, 
‘Our  women  with  good  reason  think  it  is  better  to  wean 
an  infant  when  the  moon  is  waxing  than  when  it  is  waning’. 
His  last  chapter  is  ‘De  macie  et  Fascinatione’,  in  which, 
after  briefly  referring  to  faulty  food  and  the  presence  of 
worms  as  possible  causes  of  wasting,  he  deals  at  some  length 
with  bewitchment,  in  all  its  forms,  as  responsible  for  the 
wasting  of  children,  and,  like  most  physicians  of  this 
period,  is  not  convinced  that  a  glance  or  a  touch  can  have 
this  mysterious  effect,  but  all  the  same  thinks  that  somehow 
the  devil  is  in  it! 

GUILLAUME  DE  BAILLOU 

Amongst  the  writers  of  this  century  who  without  claim¬ 
ing  to  write  specially  about  diseases  of  children,  neverthe¬ 
less  included  amongst  their  writings  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  subject,  must  be  mentioned  Ballonius.  This 
aspect  of  his  writings  has  recently  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ruhrah. 

Gulielmus  Ballonius,  as  he  calls  himself  in  the  Latinized 
form  of  his  name  Guillaume  de  Baillou  (1536-1616),  was 
a  native  of  Paris  and  obtained  his  doctorate  there  in  1570, 
and  a  few  years  later  became  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
in  that  University.  As  a  young  man  he  was  great  in 
argument  and  distinguished  himself  so  often  in  academic 
disputations  that  he  was  nicknamed  ‘flagellum  Bacca- 
laureorum’.  During  the  reign  of  Henri  IV  he  became 
physician  to  the  Dauphin.  Although  in  his  Epidemiorum 
he  follows  closely  the  style  of  Hippocrates,  he  was  no 
slavish  follower  of  antiquity,  like  his  great  exemplar  he 
bases  his  statements  upon  personal  observations  and 
records  many  of  the  actual  cases  from  which  he  draws  his 
descriptions. 
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There  is  much  in  his  writing  to  remind  one  of  Syden¬ 
ham;  indeed  he  has  been  called  ‘the  Sydenham  of  France’. 
He  died  in  1 6 1 6 .  His  works  were  published  posthum¬ 
ously  by  his  nephew,  Jacques  Thevart,  in  1 640.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  convulsions;  also  a  commentary  on  Theo¬ 
phrastus’  work  on  giddiness,  and  other  works  on  diseases 
of  women,  and  on  arthritis,  but  his  most  famous  work  was 
his  Epidemiorum  et  Ephemeridum  Libri  duo ,  Paris,  1 640. 

In  this  occurs  the  first  detailed  description  of  whooping- 
cough  as  a  disease  sui  generis .  There  are  much  earlier 
references  to  violent  cough  in  children  which  very  probably 
include  whooping-cough,  and  indeed,  more  than  fifty  years 
before  Ballonius  wrote,  the  disease  was  sufficiently  well 
known  in  England  to  have  a  popular  name,  the  chin-cough, 
e.g.  in  1519,  ‘I  am  foule  rayed  with  a  chyne  cowgh’ ; 1  but 
hitherto  medical  writers  had  paid  no  special  attention  to  it. 

In  his  Epidemiorum ,  Lib.  ii,  p.  237,  Ballonius  describes 
an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  which  occurred  in  1578  : 

Fevers  attacked  children  of  four  months,  ten  months,  and  a  little 
older,  and  carried  off  an  enormous  number.  Especially  that  common 
cough  which  is  popularly  called  Quinta  or  Quintana,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  before.  The  symptoms  of  this  are  severe. 
The  lung  is  so  irritated  that  in  its  struggle  to  drive  out  by  utmost 
effort  the  cause  of  irritation,  it  can  neither  inspire,  nor  with  any 
ease  expire.  The  patient  seems  to  swell  up,  and  as  if  on  the  verge 
of  suffocation  with  his  breathing  obstructed  in  midthroat.  Why  it 
is  popularly  called  Quinta,  is  not  altogether  clear.  Some  think  the 
word  is  a  made-up  term  of  onomatopoeic  origin,  from  the  sound 
and  noise  which  they  make  when  they  cough  like  this.  Others  do 
not  derive  it  from  this  source,  but  think  the  cough  is  called  in  Latin 
‘Quintana’,  because  it  repeats  at  certain  hours:  and  experience 
shows  this  is  true,  for  they  are  free  from  this  distress  of  coughing 
sometimes  for  an  interval  of  four  or  five  hours,  then  the  paroxysm 
of  coughing  repeats,  sometimes  so  distressing  that  blood  is  driven 
out  by  its  violence,  through  nose  and  mouth.  Very  frequently  the 
stomach  empties  its  contents.  I  have  never  yet  read  any  author  who 
gives  any  account  of  this  cough. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  Epidemiorum ,  Lib.  i,  p.  55, 
he  describes  the  diseases  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1574,  and  amongst  them  ‘Rubiolae’. 

1  Horman,  Vulg.t  quoted  in  Murray’s  Nezu  Eng.  Diet. 
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This  he  mentions  as  something  quite  distinct  from 
measles,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  what  disease  he  in¬ 
tends.  He  says: 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  rubiolae:  fever  sometimes  slight  to 
the  touch,  sometimes  very  sharp,  tossing  and  restlessness  of  the 
body,  banging  of  the  limbs,  fidgetiness  sometimes  without  vomiting 
sometimes  with,  either  through  affection  of  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
or  through  severity  of  type.  The  eyes  are  watery  ( lachrymabundi ) 
there  is  a  desire  to  sleep  and  yet  an  inability  to  get  to  sleep;  and  the 
difficulty  is  the  more  in  getting  to  sleep  that  it  is  easily  interrupted 
by  coughing.  Amongst  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  are  counted 
cough,  brightness,  one  might  say  glowing  of  the  eyes,  hoarseness 
and  restlessness.  There  are  other  common  accompaniments  for  this 
illness  attacks  especially  the  upper  part,  and  the  lungs  and  trachea 
(. arteria  aspera)  easily  become  affected;  hence  in  many  cases  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  uvula  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  a  sort  of 
dry  angina,  as  Hippocrates  calls  it,  the  result  of  an  erysipelas-like 
inflammation  and  this  causes  suffocation:  in  many  cases  swellings 
of  the  glands  about  the  ears  ( parotides )  either  accompany  it  or 
precede  it  or  follow  it.  .  .  .  Of  other  symptoms,  there  is  great 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  insatiable  thirst  with  anorexia  .  .  . 
Rubiolae  comes  near  to  erysipelas  in  its  nature,  measles  and  variola 
to  a  papular  eruption  (ad.  herpetem  miliarem). 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  this  description  with  the 
disease  we  know  as  rubeola  or  German  Measles,  it  seems 
to  correspond  more  nearly  with  scarlet  fever  and,  if  so, 
it  anticipates  the  recognition  of  this  disease  by  Sydenham. 
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THE  XVIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

THE  FIRST  DESCRIPTION  OF  RICKETS 
DANIEL  WHISTLER 

SO  far  the  seventeenth  century  had  seen  no  contribution 
by  any  English  writer  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
children,  but  on  October  1 8th,  1645,  at  Leyden,  a  thesis, 
written  in  Latin  as  usual,  was  read  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
by  a  student,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  named  Daniel 
Whistler;  its  title  was  ‘De  morbo  puerili  Anglorum  quem 
patrio  idiomate  indigenae  vocant  the  Rickets  .  .  .  Dis- 
cutiendum  proponit  Daniel  Whistler,  Anglo-Saxonicus 
Orientalis’.  It  was  published  at  Leyden  that  same  year. 

Never  before  had  there  been  published  any  description 
of  rickets  as  a  definite  disease  manifesting  itself  by  a  more 
or  less  constant  association  of  symptoms.  As  disconnected 
phenomena  the  symptoms  were  known  to  the  ancient 
writers,  as  Whistler  himself  mentions,  but  what  he  calls 
the  ‘syndrome  of  signs  making  in  conjunction  one  patho¬ 
gnomonic  whole’  was  to  them  unknown. 

‘Some  twenty-six  years  ago’,  he  says,  ‘the  disease  was 
first  observed  in  our  country  and  is  said  to  have  acquired 
its  name  “The  Rickets’’  from  the  surname  of  some  quack 
who  was  the  first  to  treat  it.  Others  make  out  that  this 
fanciful  name  ( delicatulum  hoc  nomen)  was  of  rustic 
origin  arising,  to  wit,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  where  those 
who  are  short  of  breath  (a  frequent  symptom  in  those  who 
suffer  with  this  disease)  are  said  in  the  dialect  of  the  district 
“To  Rucket”.’ 

‘However,  not  to  argue  further’,  he  says,  ‘I  will  stand 
godfather,  and  for  the  present  let  the  infant  name  of  this 
infantile  disease  be  “Paedosplanchnosteocaces’V  Under 
the  heading  ‘diagnostic  symptoms’  he  gives: 

(1)  Distension  of  the  hypochondria  or  an  undue  fullness  of  the 
abdomen  with  some  hardness  especially  on  the  right  side  below  the 
region  of  the  liver. 

(2)  The  epiphyses  at  the  joints  are  massive  and  large  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  age  ( exuberant  mole  supra  aetatem)\  in  size  too  they 
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are  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  those  of  the  arms  and  feet.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  this 
symptom  that  some  dignify  the  whole  affection  with  the  name 
Paedarthrocaces  or  Paedarthroncias. 

(3)  Knotty  swellings  also  grow  out  on  the  sides  (of  the  chest) 
where  the  cartilaginous  parts  join  the  bony. 

(4)  The  whole  bony  system  is  in  truth  flexible  like  wax  that  is 
rather  liquid  ( cerae  instar  udioris  flexile  est ),  so  that  the  flabby  and 
toneless  legs  scarcely  sustain  the  weight  of  the  superimposed  body, 
so  that  the  tibiae  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  fabric  pressing  down 
upon  them  from  above  and  become  bent;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  thighs  above  are  curved  and  the  back,  through  the  bending  of 
the  spine,  projects  hump-fashion  in  the  lumbar  region:  so  that  they 
are  too  feeble  to  sit  up,  much  less  to  stand,  when  the  disease  is 
increasing.  From  this  symptom  some  name  this  affection  Paed- 
osteocaces. 

(5)  These  children  have  enlargement  of  the  head,  sometimes 
with  hydrocephalus  also,  from  which  complication  some  writers 
wished  to  give  the  whole  affection  the  not  inappropriate  name  of 
Paedocephalarth  roncias. 

(6)  In  the  softer  tissues, e.g.  skin,  flesh,  ligaments, &c.,  a  flabbiness 
and  softness  unnatural  for  the  age  are  noticed. 

(7)  The  teeth  are  cut  too  late  and  with  excessive  trouble,  and 
often  when  cut  they  decay. 

(8)  Other  accompaniments  are  narrowness  of  the  chest,  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  sternum,  and  asymmetry  ( pectoris  angustia ,  sterni 
acuminatio  et  inaequalis  positio)  sometimes  the  whole  sternum 
especially  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage  ( micronatum  cartilaginem) 
is  depressed,  and  is  drawn  inwards  as  far  as  the  osseous  ends  of  the 
ribs;  this  often  happens  at  the  beginning. 

(9)  Respiration  is  found  difficult  at  last,  sometimes  with  a  little 
cough  and  wasting. 

(10)  A  slow  fever  is  also  associated  with  this  disease;  irregular 
of  no  constant  type,  with  erratic  rises  of  temperature. 

(1 1)  The  pulse  of  the  patient  is  uneven  and  feeble. 

(12)  The  urine  is  often  thicker  than  normal,  often  variable  in 
colour  and  consistency  as  in  scurvy. 

(13)  In  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  which  sometimes  supervene 
the  material  evacuated  is  viscid  and  phlegmy. 

(14)  Their  appetite  is  either  moderate  or  poor:  they  are  not  fond 
of  sweet  things  for  instance  sugary  foods. 

(15)  They  sleep  tolerably,  if  not  too  much,  unless  something 
prevents. 
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(i  6)  As  to  disposition  they  are  usually  bright  and  of  precocious 
intelligence,  so  that  superstitious  parents  may  form  unfavourable 
opinions  therefrom  as  to  their  living  long:  they  take  but  little 
pleasure  in  fun,  being  serious  above  their  years. 

Those  who  have  hydrocephalus  with  it,  are  duller  because  the 
brain  is  oppressed  by  much  water  or  phlegm.  They  are  not  pas¬ 
sionate  or  fretful  children,  they  like  quietness  and  are  rather  sluggish 
in  movement  ( minus  iracundi  sunt  et  queruli ,  quietem  affectant ,  ad 
motum  tardiores). 

(17)  There  are  sometimes  pustules  and  blotches  scattered  on  the 
face,  chest,  and  limbs,  suggestive  of  scurvy  or  venereal  disease, 
according  as  there  is  a  suspicion  of  this  or  that  in  the  parents  or 
grandparents  or  great-grandparents. 

As  a  clinical  description  of  rickets,  this  seems  to  me  a 
concise,  clear  statement  of  most  of  the  facts,  and  such  a 
picture  as  any  unbiassed  critic  would  judge  to  have  been 
drawn  from  personal  observation.  One  may  discount  as 
youthful  exuberance  his  craving  for  uncouth  Graecisms  in 
the  way  of  nomenclature.  In  the  rest  of  his  thesis  where 
he  deals  with  pathology,  he  does  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  his  immediate  successors.  He  says  that  rickets  is  due 
to  some  fault  of  proportion  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
whereby  the  clot-forming  part  becomes  impacted  and  stuck 
in  the  viscera  blocking  them  whilst  the  serous  portion  is 
let  loose  on  the  whole  system  (ob  inaequalem  mistionem 
sanguinis  unde  partes  caseosae  visceribus  impactae 
adhaerent  eaque  obstruunt,  serosae  autem  in  habitum 
usque  corporis  ejaculantur)  and  produces  the  various 
swellings  of  abdomen,  epiphyses  and  head,  and  the  general 
flabbiness  of  soft  parts. 

Whistler  had  no  post-mortem  observations  of  his  own 
to  bring  forward;  his  pathology  is  purely  speculative,  but 
at  any  rate  he  is  getting  beyond  the  humoral  theories  to 
which  some  of  his  contemporaries  still  clung. 

The  originality  of  Whistler’s  thesis  has  been  questioned 
but  of  its  priority  in  date  to  any  other  published  descrip¬ 
tion  of  rickets  there  can  be  no  question.1 

Had  Whistler’s  career  ended  as  honourably  as  it 

1  The  nearest  approach  to  any  detailed  description  of  rickets  previously 
was  that  by  Hieronymus  Reusner  in  1582  ( vide  p.  156). 
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promised,  I  doubt  if  any  question  would  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  source  of  his  dissertation  on  rickets.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  critics  have  been  influenced  in  their  judge¬ 
ment  of  his  work  by  their  knowledge  of  the  man. 

He  was  one  of  three  sons  of  William  Whistler  of 
Elvington,  near  Goring.  Daniel  was  born  at  Walthamstow 
in  Essex,  ‘Anglo-Saxonicus  Orientalis’  as  he  styles  himself. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Free  School  in  Thame,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  was  admitted  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in 
January  1639,  in  his  twentieth  year. 

After  proceeding  to  his  degree  in  Arts  he  went  to 
Leyden  as  a  student  in  medicine,  and  having  received  his 
doctorate  there  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  incorporated 
Doctor  of  Physick  there  in  1647.  Since  Whistler  had  left 
Merton  changes  had  taken  place  there,  a  new  Warden 
had  been  installed  by  royal  mandate,  and  one  well 
qualified  to  take  an  interest  in  the  young  doctor  fresh  from 
Leyden,  it  was  William  Harvey.  Whistler  was  appointed 
‘superior  reader  of  Lynacre’s  lecture,  but  read  not  because 
he  was  practising  his  Faculty  in  London’. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility,  ‘being  well-skilled  in 
the  Mathematics  he  was  chosen  professor  of  geometry  in 
Gresham  College  in  1 648  ’,  a  post  he  held  until  his  marriage 
in  1656  (Wood,  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses ,  says  1657,  but 
I  find  in  the  Register  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  for 
March  1655/6,  ‘Doctr  Daniell  Whistler  of  this  parish 
Esqre  and  Elizabeth  Lowther  of  Little  Illford  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  Widd.  of  an  intended  marryage  were 
three  times  published  in  this  parish  Church  (to  say)  the 
16th,  23rd,  and  30th  day  of  March  1655  and  1656  &  noe 
exceptions’. 

Whistler  had  by  this  time  had  some  varied  experience 
of  medical  practice  for  in  1652  he  had  had  charge  of 
wounded  seamen  in  the  war  with  Holland,  and  in  1653 
he  had  accompanied  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  in  the  Em¬ 
bassy  to  Sweden,  where  he  figures  in  the  new  role  of  a 
diplomatist.  His  quick  wit  and  shrewd  judgement  were 
evidently  appreciated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  letters 
passed  repeatedly  between  them,  in  which  Whistler 
appears  not  as  the  physician  but  as  the  watchful  politician. 
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One  of  these  letters  is  preserved  in  the  Thurloe  State 
Papers  (vol.  ii,  p.  104).  After  mentioning  the  rumour  of 
the  Queen’s  abdication  and  the  various  reasons  assigned 
for  it,  he  retails  some  of  the  court  gossip,  ‘Whilst  she  was 
more  bookishly  given  shee  had  in  her  thoughts  to  institute 
an  order  of  Parnassus;  but  shee  beeing  of  late  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  court  than  schooles,  and  having  in  a  pastoral 
comedie  herself  acted  a  sheapheardesse  part  called 
Amaranta  .  .  .  the  humor  took  her  to  institute  for  her  Order 
that  of  Amaranta  .  .  and  then  recurring  to  her  abdica¬ 
tion,  ‘this  action  of  hers  being  as  obscure  to  understand 
as  meaning  of  dark  prophecies  I  cannot  presume  to  un¬ 
riddle  it  but  from  the  event.  Truth  is  sayd  to  be  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  time;  when  the  mother  shall  produce  the  daughter, 
I  shall  (God  willing)  with  your  permission  acquaint  your 
highnes  with  the  complexion  of  the  babe.’  By  1656 
Daniel  Whistler  was  back  in  England  and  practising  in 
London  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  where 
apparently  he  had  been  living  before  he  went  abroad,  for, 
under  date  June  20,  1652,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  register 
of  that  church  of  the  burial  of ‘Edward  Lathorne,  Servant 
of  Doctor  Whistler’. 

Whistler  was  becoming  a  prosperous  man,  his  wife  had 
probably  acquired  wealth  through  her  late  husband,  and 
Wood  says  that  Whistler  was  making,  many  years  before 
his  death,  £1,000  per  annum  from  his  practice,  a  sum 
equivalent  probably  to  about  four  times  as  much  at  the 
present  day.  Whistler  had  moreover  qualities  which  make 
for  success ;  he  was  an  attractive  person,  welcome  in  society, 
a  man  of  ready  wit  and  withal  a  man  of  culture  and  of 
scientific  interests.  His  popularity  went  back  to  his  student 
days.  It  was  common  enough  for  a  friend  or  two  to  ‘drop 
into  verse’  (Latin  verse)  on  the  occasion  of  one’s  gradua¬ 
tion;  such  verses  are  to  be  found  appended  to  most  in¬ 
augural  theses  of  that  period,  but  Whistler  was  honoured 
with  a  whole  volume  of  applause  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
published  separately  from  his  thesis,  at  Leyden,  in  the 
year  of  his  doctorate  1 645 ;  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  entitled  Plausus  congratulates 
amicorum  ac  conterraneorum  in  honor em  ornatissimi  viri  D. 
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Danielis  Whistler .  It  contains  six  poems  which  make  up 
in  compliment  and  wit  what  they  lack  in  Latinity.  They 
are  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  full,  but  a  summary  of  one  of 
them  may  serve  to  indicate  their  style.  It  is  in  hexameters 
in  the  grandiose  heroic  style  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid. 

Europa  in  the  person  of  Anglia  comes  in  great  affliction, 
a  suppliant  to  the  Gods,  and  makes  a  stirring  appeal  to 
them,  ‘Is  it  not  enough,  ye  gods,  that  Europe  is  torn  with 
strife  and  bloodshed,  that  kinsfolk  are  slaying  kinsfolk 
and  thousands  die  of  civil  war?  is  not  all  this  enough,  but 
thousands  more  must  needs  die  of  some  strange  disease, 
to  doctors  hitherto  unknown  ?  Have  mercy  on  this  suffer¬ 
ing  folk!  in  pity  stay  this  fell  disease!’ 

The  gods  are  considerably  impressed;  but  can’t  quite 
make  up  their  minds  what  is  the  proper  course  to  adopt, 
and  whilst  they  are  hesitating,  beardless  Apollo  rises  and 
addresses  the  House:  he  happens  to  know  some  one  who 
has  been  quite  a  model  of  a  student,  working  early  and  late, 
knows  the  whole  crowd  of  text-books  (medicae  monumenta 
catervae )  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  a  special  protege 
of  his  own,  his  name  is  Whistler.  If  they  will  agree  to 
send  Whistler  to  England  the  new  disease  (rickets)  is  as 
good  as  checked  already.  The  motion  is  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  and  Aeolus  and  Neptune  promise  to  give  Whistler 
a  smooth  passage  to  England,  and  the  suppliant  with¬ 
draws. 

Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn  both  mention  the 
social  brilliance  of  Whistler.  On  February  4,  1660,  Pepys 
writes  ‘We  sat  late,  talking  with  my  Lady  and  others  and 
Dr.  Whistler,  who  I  found  good  company  and  a  very 
ingenious  man:  so  home  and  to  bed’;  whilst  Evelyn 
on  March  20th,  1683,  enters  in  his  diary  ‘Dined  at  Dr. 
Whistler’s,  at  the  Physician’s  College,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Millington,  both  learned  men:  Dr.  W.  the  most  facetious 
man  in  nature,  and  now  Censor  of  the  College’. 

Whistler  had  become  a  candidate  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1647,  and  a  Fellow  in  1649.  He  delivered 
the  Harveian  Oration  in  1659;  and  was  Censor  for  twelve 
years  at  various  dates  between  1657  and  1680.  He  was 
Registrar  from  1674  to  1682.  An  Elect  in  1676.  Trea- 
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surer  in  1682,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Thomas  Coxe, 
Whistler  became  President  in  1683,  an  ev^  hour’  says 
Munk,  who  has  scarcely  a  good  word  for  him.  ‘His  duties’, 
he  says,  ‘as  Registrar  he  systematically  neglected  and  our 
Annals,  especially  during  the  latter  period  he  held  the 
office,  are  in  perplexing  and  inextricable  confusion.’ 

And  yet  the  College  had  conferred  on  him  office  after 
office  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  he  had,  since  he 
became  Registrar,  been  granted  the  College  building  as 
his  own  residence.  A  resolution  appears  in  the  College 
Annals  for  December  22,  1674,  ‘that  Dr.  Whistler  be 
Tenant  for  the  Colledge  house  built  by  Sir  George  Ent 
as  also  to  have  the  ground  at  the  North  End  of  the  sayd 
house  for  Stable  and  Coach  house  at  fifty-five  Pound  rent 
per  annum.  And  to  have  the  full  Use  of  All  the  Colledge 
and  appurtenances  at  all  times  when  the  publique  meet¬ 
ings  are  not  there.  The  time  for  his  life  and  halfe  a  yeare 
more.  Not  to  be  altered  without  License  from  the 
Colledge.’ 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in  connexion  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  Whistler  had  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1663,  and  was  evidently  on  good  terms 
with  the  other  Fellows  and  welcome  at  their  club  suppers 
‘at  the  Crown  Tavern  behind  the  ’Change’,  after  their 
Wednesday  evening  meetings  at  Gresham  College.  Here 
he  would  meet  the  leading  scientists  of  the  day  and 
among  them  Dr.  Robert  Hooke  who  tells  Pepys  of  the 
successful  transfusion  experiment  on  dogs,  ‘and  doubts 
not  its  being  found  of  great  use  to  man;  and  so  Dr. 
Whistler,  who  dined  with  us  at  the  tavern’. 

In  fact  Dr.  Whistler  seems  to  have  been  rather  fond  of 
‘dining  with  us  at  the  Tavern’,  and  one  wonders  whether 
his  social  engagements  were  costing  him  dear  in  time  and 
money:  was  his  professional  practice  suffering?  or  were 
they  extravagant  or  expensive  young  ladies  whom  Pepys 
met  at  a  friend’s  house,  two  ‘daughters  of  Dr.  Whistler’s 
with  whom  and  Creed  mighty  sport  at  supper,  the  ladies 
very  pretty  and  mirthfull’  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  all 
was  not  well  with  Daniel  Whistler,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  he  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt;  his  position 
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as  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  may  have  left 
monies  in  his  care  which  a  man  more  careful  in  his  accounts 
would  have  kept  strictly  separate  from  his  own.  But 
Whistler  was  not  careful,  and  carelessness  in  affairs  not 
one’s  own  may  easily  become  dishonesty.  The  kindly 
hand  of  death  saved  him  from  exposure  during  his  life¬ 
time.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1684,  Daniel  Whistler, 
President  of  the  College,  died  of  a  septic  pneumonia. 
There  was,  it  seems,  a  popular  idea  at  that  time  that  the  law 
allowed  of  seizure  of  the  body  for  debt,  and  no  doubt  his 
creditors  were  ready  like  vultures  to  pounce  upon  his 
remains.  At  any  rate  he  was  hustled  into  his  grave  in  the 
nearest  church  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  death,  and 
one  may  well  believe  that  as  Wood  says,  his  burial  ‘was  little 
better  than  “in  private”,’  by  which  I  take  him  to  mean 
‘in  secret’.  Even  his  very  name  was  entered  wrongly  in 
the  register,  for  under  May  12th,  1684,  I  found  in  the 
register  of  Christchurch,  Newgate  Street,  amongst  the 
record  of  burials,  ‘Samuel  Whisler  in  ye  vestry  or  Chap¬ 
pell’.  The  church,  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  was  pulled  down  in  1687  f°r  re-building, 
so  that  even  his  grave  has  disappeared,  his  memorial  is 
perished  with  him. 

Is  it  possible  to  think  less  hardly  of  Daniel  Whistler 
than  his  biographers  have  done  ?  It  is  upon  a  single  entry 
in  the  Annals  of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  the  grave 
charge  rests  of  deliberate  fraud  in  connexion  with  the 
College  funds.  On  the  next  day  after  his  burial  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Comitia  was  held  which  is  thus  recorded: 

1684  Mail  xiii  Comitiis  Extraordinariis,  Consultatio  fuit,  de 
peculatu  insigni  Danielis  Whistler,  Praesidis  nuper  defuncti,  as- 
sistenti  amplissimo  ac  prudentissimo  viro,  Joanne  Cutlero, 
Baronetto. 

The  only  further  reference  in  the  College  annals  is 
eleven  days  later: 

1684  Maii  xxiv.  Comitiis  Privatis,  Nihil  actum  praeterea  de 
rebus  Doctoris  Whistler,  nisi  quod  ejus  nummi,  vasa  argentea 
et  id  genus  pretiosa,  coram  Praeside,  Joanne  Cutlero  Baronetto, 
Dre  Scarburgh,  Dre  Witherley,  Dre  Collins,  Sen.,  Dre  Rogers, 
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Dre  Millington  Eq.  Aurato,  in  loco  tuto  reponebantur,  donee  alter 
testimentariae  procuration!  praepositus  advenerit  Dr  Lowther. 

It  is  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  a  charge  of 
peculatus ,  which  means  in  plain  English  embezzlement, 
should  be  brought  up  in  such  haste  (the  date  is  the  next 
day  but  one  after  his  death),  and  that  eleven  days  later, 
not  only  has  no  explanation  been  given  of  the  charge,  but 
the  matter  is  quietly  allowed  to  drop. 

Had  they  in  the  meantime  discovered  that  the  charge 
which  they  thought  so  clear,  the  ‘glaring  embezzlement’ 
( peculatus  insignis ),  was  not  so  obvious  after  all,  that 
Whistler  might  have  been  negligent,  certainly  had  allowed 
the  College  finance  to  fall  into  a  bad  way,  but  that  so  far 
from  any  deliberate  fraud  or  intentional  robbing  of  the 
College,  he  had  with  his  latest  breath  testified  his  affection 
for  the  College,  and  his  desire  to  benefit  it? 

Not  one  of  his  biographers  refers  to  his  will,  which  is 
preserved  in  Somerset  House. 

It  is  a  lengthy  document,  and  for  reasons  of  space,  I  can 
only  quote  here  the  parts  in  which  the  College  is  concerned. 

I,  Daniel  Whistler  of  London,  Dr  in  Physick  being  sick  in  body 
but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  manner  and  forme  following: 

.  .  .  Imprimis.  I  give  unto  the  Colledge  or  comonalty  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physick  in  London  all  the  Wainscott,  chimney  pieces, 
marbles,  tyles,  parts,  floores,  partitions,  stains  and  all  other  goods 
and  furniture  which  are  fixed  to  the  house  I  now  live  in,  and  alsoe 
the  parts,  mangers,  plants  and  partitions  which  are  in  the  stable 
belonging  to  my  said  house. 

Item,  I  give  unto  the  said  Colledge  the  Kings  Modell  and  Sr 
John  Cutler’s  face  which  are  in  my  alcove  rooms  and  likewise  the 
Kings  head  which  is  in  my  mans  room  and  Sr  John  Cutlers  modell 
which  is  in  my  closett.  And  I  doe  further  give  unto  the  said  Col¬ 
ledge  all  my  books  manuscripts  and  rareityes  in  the  shelves  and 
drawers  which  are  in  my  closett  and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  same  be 
carefully  kept  and  preserved. 

•  •••»*••• 

Item.  I  give  to  my  loving  friends  Sr  John  Cutler  of  Tuttle 
Street,  Westminster  in  the  County  of  Middx,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
And  Anthony  Lowther  of  Maske  in  Cleveland  ...  all  the  rest  and 
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residue  of  my  estate  whatsoever,  not  before  disposed  of  to  the  uses, 
intents  and  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say  One  third  parte 
thereof  to  the  Colledge  of  Physicians  aforesaid  of  which  Colledge 
I  am  President.  .  .  .  And  I  doe  hereby  nominate  constitute  ordaine 
and  appoint  the  said  Sr  John  Cutler  and  Anthony  Lowther  Esqr 
Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  for  the  performing  the  uses  and  trusts 
aforesaid.  ...  In  witnesse  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand 
and  seale  this  tenth  day  of  May  in  the  six  and  thirtyeth  yeare  of  the 
reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lord  King  Charles  the  Second  of  England 
&c.,  And  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  and  foure.  Dan  Whistler  (and  it  ends  with  the  usual  attesta¬ 
tion  and  names  of  witnesses). 

The  date  of  the  will  is  important,  it  was  made  on  May 
10th,  the  day  before  he  died.  Is  it  likely  that  in  the  face  of 
death  Whistler  would  have  made  such  a  will  had  he  been 
knowingly  supplying  his  own  necessities  by  robbing  the 
College  ?  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Whistler  was  unconscious 
of  having  done  any  such  wrong;  perhaps  even  so  careless 
over  his  money  matters  that  he  did  not  realize  the  extent 
of  his  own  debts ;  but  that  Whistler  was  guilty  of  deliberate 
fraud,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
only  unproven,  but  unlikely  in  the  face  of  the  known  facts. 

One  pleasant  feature  in  this  unpleasant  story  is  the  way 
Sir  John  Cutler  seems  to  have  stood  by  the  memory  of  his 
dead  friend;  at  both  meetings  of  the  Comitia  he  was 
present  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  dropping  of 
the  matter  was  due  to  his  influence,  and  we  know  it  was 
he  who  out  of  his  own  pocket  made  good  by  loan  the  losses 
which  the  College  had  incurred  through  the  carelessness 
of  his  friend. 

So  passed  away  the  physician  who  first  published  a 
description  of  rickets.  How  far  was  his  description  his 
own  ?  how  far  was  it  taken,  without  acknowledgement, 
from  the  researches  of  others  ? 

Sir  Norman  Moore  says,  ‘There  is  a  vagueness  about 
his  whole  essay,  an  absence  of  facts  and  a  redundance  of 
theory,  which  shows  that  Whistler  had  little  to  tell  of  the 
rickets  from  his  own  observation’. 

‘Whistler’s  thesis’,  he  says,  ‘contains  no  original 
observations  but  many  hypotheses  and  reports  of  the 
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views  of  others  who  are  not  named.  It  is  clearly  based  on 
the  current  discussions  and  takes  nothing  from  the 
originality  of  Glisson’s  great  work.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  researches  of  Glisson  and 
his  friends  could  have  been  known  except  by  hearsay  to 
Whistler,  whose  thesis  was  published  in  1645.  Glisson 
says  in  the  preface  to  his  De  rachitide ,  published  in  1650, 
‘before  the  space  of  five  years  we  have  mutually  communi¬ 
cated  by  written  Papers  something  concerning  this  Affect 
in  privat  meetings  (which  som  of  us  Physitians  used 
somtimes  to  have  for  Exercise-sake  in  the  works  of  Art). 
When  thes  things  had  opened  a  way  in  some  sort  to  the 
deeper  enquiry  and  search  after  the  condition  and  cure  of 
this  Diseas;  we  thought  it  might  prove  a  very  successful 
undertaking  to  recal  those  Papers  once  again  to  a  Review; 
and  (those  things  being  called  out  which  might  best  be 
accommodated  to  this  use)  to  prepare  a  perfect  Tractate  of 
this  Diseas.’ 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Whistler,  when  he  wrote  his 
thesis,  cannot  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ultimate 
findings  of  this  little  club;  and  he  was  abroad  studying  at 
Leyden  from  August  1642  to  October  1645  except  for  a 
visit  to  England  to  take  his  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  in 
February  1643/4,  so  that  he  could  have  had  but  little 
opportunity  even  for  hearing  of  the  preliminary  papers, 
and  that  only  if  they  began  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1644. 

There  is  then  no  evidence  that  Whistler  plagiarized  the 
researches  of  Glisson  or  of  any  one  else;  it  is  clear  from 
his  own  statement,  as  also  from  Glisson’s,  that  the  disease 
had  been  recognized  for  several  years  by  country  folk  as 
something  sui  generis ,  and  no  doubt  it  had  been  talked 
about  in  medical  circles.  Whistler’s  thesis  may  have  had 
very  little  basis  of  personal  observation,  one  could  hardly 
expect  much  of  this  from  a  young  man  who  had  only  just 
finished  his  university  study  and  had  as  yet  not  engaged 
in  practice — but  whatever  the  source  of  his  facts,  his 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  rickets  is  not  only  clear 
and  precise,  but  as  nearly  complete  and  accurate  as  could 
be  expected  in  any  first  description. 
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It  lacks  the  picturesque  fullness  of  detail  which  suggests 
the  eyewitness  in  Glisson’s  account:  it  lacks  the  research 
in  morbid  anatomy  which  was  a  feature  of  Glisson’s  work, 
but  none  the  less  it  deserves  a  more  honoured  place  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  as  the  first  published  account  of 
an  important  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  attention  it  attracted;  rickets 
quickly  began  to  appear  in  works  on  diseases  of  children 
after  the  publication  of  Glisson’s  book,  and  often  with  a 
reference  to  him  as  if  he  had  first  described  it:  very  rarely 
does  the  name  of  Whistler  appear.  Perhaps  Whistler 
himself  felt  that  the  priority  of  his  description  was  being 
overlooked,  for  when  he  was  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1684  he  had  it 
reprinted  in  London. 
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ARNOLDUS  BOOTIUS  : 

FRANCIS  GLISSON  :  MAYOW 

FOUR  years  after  the  publication  of  Whistler’s  thesis  in 
1645  there  was  published  in  London  another  essay  on 
the  subject  of  rickets  under  the  title  De  Tabe  Pectorea. 
This  formed  the  last  of  twelve  chapters  in  an  interesting 
work  entitled  Observationes  Medicae  de  Affectibus  Omissis 
(‘Medical  observations  on  overlooked  affections’).  It  was 
first  published  in  London  in  1 649 ;  reprinted  at  Helmstadt 
in  1664,  and  again,  in  association  with  the  works  of 
Petrus  Borellus,  at  Frankfurt  in  1676.  The  author, 
Arnold  Boot  or  Arnoldus  Bootius,  shows  no  knowledge 
of  Whistler’s  production.  He  lays  chief  stress  upon  the 
deformity  of  the  chest  in  this  disease,  and  seems  to  have 
invented  the  name  ‘Tabes  pectorea’  for  it  himself:  he  says 
that  one  of  the  names  given  to  it  by  the  English  is  ‘Doub¬ 
ling  of  the  joints’,  another  is  ‘Tent’,  and  a  more  general 
term  is  ‘The  Rickets’.  He  says  the  first  two  symptoms  to 
appear  are  distension  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  the  deformity  of  the  chest, 
with  which  is  associated  beading  of  the  ribs  ( nodi  in  costis ) : 
the  enlargement  of  the  head  comes  later.  He  mentions 
weakness  and  wasting  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  stand,  and 
also  curving  of  the  spine. 

He  regards  the  liver  as  the  usual  starting-point  of  this 
disorder  and  thinks  that  being  enlarged  it  encroaches  on 
the  chest  capacity,  interferes  with  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  and  so  produces  the  deformity  of  the  chest.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  it  starts  from  the  chest  and  lungs,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  increased  temperature,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  liver  is  then  secondary. 

He  says  he  has  made  a  large  number  of  post-mortem 
examinations  of  this  disease,  and  has  never  failed  to  find 
great  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  any  child  who  has  died 
of  this  disorder. 
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He  thinks  the  disease  is  often  of  antenatal  origin,  either 
at  the  time  of  conception  or  during  pregnancy;  the  mother 
may  have  taken  alcohol  too  freely  during  gestation;  or 
mother  or  nurse  may  have  taken  strong  drink  of  some  sort 
to  excess,  and  so  damaged  the  quality  of  the  breast  milk 
and  produced  the  disease  in  the  child  after  birth. 

Sometimes,  however,  some  obscure  cause  underlies 
this  disorder  ( coecae  huic  malo  causae  sub  sunt)  and  un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  in  many  other  affections  of  the  human  body, 
in  this  disease  also  the  stars  have  a  large  influence,  and  a 
large  part  is  played  in  producing  and  promoting  it  by  the 
influence  of  certain  planets. 

Arnold  Boot  or  Arnoldus  Bootius  was  born  at  Gorkum, 
in  Holland,  in  1606.  In  his  youth  he  took  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  languages,  became  proficient  in  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin,  and  in  addition  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  which  he  turned  to  account  later  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  three  works,  the  Animadversiones  sacrae  ad  textum 
Hebraicum  veteris  Testamenti ,  Lond.,  1 644,  4 to,  the  V indicia 
seu  apodixis  apologetica  pro  Hebraica  veritate ,  Paris,  1653, 
and  the  De  textus  Hebraici  veteris  Testamenti  certitudine 
et  authentia  contra  /.  Capellum ,  Paris,  1650.  His  chief 
interest,  however,  was  in  medicine,  he  became  a  doctor  of 
medicine  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  visit  his  brother  Gerard  Boot,  and  started  in 
practice  in  London.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Arnold  Boot  accom¬ 
panied  him’as  Chief  of  Medical  Staff.  Here  he  acquired 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  assist  his  brother  Gerard 
in  his  important  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland. 
The  times,  however,  were  troublous  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Arnold  Boot  in  1644  once  more  migrated  and  went  to 
live  in  Paris.  It  was  here  that  he  produced  his  chief  work 
the  De  ajjectibus  omissis ,  published  first  in  London  in  1649, 
a  year  before  his  death.  Its  originality  and  importance 
were  so  far  recognized  that  fourteen  years  after  his  death 
it  was  reprinted  and  again  in  167 6,  as  already  mentioned. 

Bootius  in  spite  of  his  credulous  leaning  to  astrology 
was  a  sound  observer,  and  his  description  of  rickets  reads 
as  if  it  were  from  original  observation.  He  mentions  that 
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it  is  now  quite  frequent  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  thinks  it  probably  occurs  in  other  countries,  he  ?s 
certain  it  occurs  in  France.  His  last  sentence  seems  to 
show  that  he  ran  Whistler  very  close  for  priority  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  disease,  for  although  he  delayed  its  publication 
till  1649,  he  apparently  wrote  it  in  1645  or  ^46  for  he 
says,  ‘Indeed  in  that  period  of  3!  years  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  seen  several  infants  here  in  Paris 
suffering  with  this  disease  and  have  happily  cured  them 
by  my  usual  method  described  under  that  heading’. 

FRANCIS  GLISSON 

In  the  description  of  rickets  it  is  clear  that  Glisson  was 
anticipated  by  these  two  writers  Daniel  Whistler  and 
Arnold  Boot.  Nevertheless  the  treatise  on  the  rickets  by 
Glisson  was  regarded  in  his  own  time,  and  is  still  to  be 
regarded,  as  the  most  important  work  which  had  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject.  There  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  little  coterie  of  medical  men  in 
London  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  to 
discuss  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  and  the  preface  to 
Glisson ’s  De  rachitide  tells  how  the  book  was  the  outcome 
of  these  meetings. 

Courteous  Reader,  before  the  space  of  five  years  we  have  mutually 
communicated  by  written  Papers  something  concerning  this  Affect 
in  privat  meetings  (which  som  of  us  Physitians  used  sometimes  to 
have  for  Exercise-sake  in  the  works  of  Art).  When  thes  things  had 
opened  a  way  in  some  sort  to  the  deeper  enquiry  and  search  after 
the  condition  and  cure  of  this  Diseas;  we  thought  it  might  prove 
a  very  successful  undertaking  to  recal  those  Papers  once  again  to 
a  Review;  and  (those  things  being  called  out  which  might  best  be 
accommodated  to  this  use)  to  prepare  a  perfect  T  ractate  of  this 
Diseas.  That  care  by  common  suffrage  was  entrusted  to  Dr  Glisson, 
Dr  Bate  and  Dr  Regemorter  who  purposed  at  first  to  divide  the 
business  among  themselves  according  to  the  parts  of  the  future 
T  ractate  and  to  assign  to  each  one  his  proper  task.  But  when  Dr 
Glisson  in  the  judgement  of  the  rest  had  accuratly  interweaved  his 
part  which  comprehended  the  finding  out  of  the  Essence  of  this 
Diseas  and  in  that  had  propounded  many  things  different  from  the 
common  Opinion  of  Physitians  (though  perhaps  less  different  from 
the  truth)  we  altered  our  Resolution  and  committed  the  first  Stuff 
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of  the  whol  work  to  be  woven  by  him  alone,  lest  at  length  the 
parts  should  arise  deformed,  misshapen  and  heterogeneous  to  them¬ 
selves.  He  accepted  the  offer  but  with  the  condition  that  whilst 
he  was  employed  in  beautifying  and  adorning  this  part,  the  other  two 
should  often  hold  consultations  with  him  and  confer  unto  the  Wouf 
their  Covenants  of  free  commerce  by  their  own  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Affect  and  that  those  things  which  should  be  delineated 
and  shaped  by  his  labor  and  study  should  presently  undergo  the 
examination  and  judgment  of  the  rest  as  if  they  had  been  fashioned 
by  their  hands.  And  so,  at  the  length  we  have  brought  this  Work 
(such  as  it  is)  to  perfection  and  have  offered  it  to  the  Publick  view 
being  by  no  means  moved  thereunto  by  an  itch  of  writing  (which  is 
the  Epidemical  ill  custom  of  this  age)  but  by  the  Consideration  only, 
That  becaus  we  are  not  born  for  our  selvs  we  might  make  these 
(such  as  they  are)  common  which  in  som  measure  may  advance  the 
health  of  Infancy  and  tender  age  (in  which  for  the  present  a  great 
part  of  mankind  but  for  the  future  all  mankind  is  comprehended) 
and  likewise  propagate  an  Encreas  unto  Learning;  with  the  hope 
also,  that  by  this  Example  we  may  invite  the  Wits  of  the  most 
learned  men  to  make  inquisition  into  the  Essences  of  Diseases  and 
their  Causes  and  to  examin  these  our  Labors  that  posterity  may 
enjoy  them  yet  more  perfect.  But  the  obscure  essence  of  this 
Diseas  and  this  our  daring  to  tread  in  unbeaten  paths  (were  we 
silent)  might  obtain  a  Pardon  and  modestly  Chalenge  a  candid 
interpretation  for  all  defects,  lapses  and  errors  in  these  our  En¬ 
deavours. 

Finally  expect  no  flashes  of  Rhetorick  and  courtly  Language. 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis 

Musas  qui  colimus  severiores 

and  indeed  this  condition  of  the  matter  forbids  all  such  painting  in 
such  a  manner. 

Ornari  res  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceri 
Farewel  (kind  Reader)  and  peruse  them  as  we  dedicate  them,  that 
is  with  an  ingenious  and  candid  mind. 

F.  G. 

G.  B. 

A.  R. 

The  Names  of  those  Doctors  who  by  written  Papers  contributed 
their  Observations  to  our  first  Exercise  upon  this  Affect. 

Dr  Francis  Glisson. 

Dr  T.  Sheafe. 

Dr  G  Bate. 
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Dr  A  Regemorter. 

Dr  R.  Wright,  dead. 

Dr  N.  Paget. 

Dr  J.  Goddard. 

Dr  E.  Trench. 

Fellows  of  the  Colledg  of  Physitians  at  London. 

Although  it  was  professedly  a  joint  work  this  treatise 
was  generally  attributed  to  Glisson,  as  evidently  the 
dominant  partner  in  it.  The  Preface  quoted  above  is 
from  the  English  translation  by  Phil.  Armin,  published  in 
1651,  the  year  after  the  original  Latin  edition  appeared. 

No  previous  writer  is  recognized  or  mentioned.  The 
opening  chapter  ignores  Whistler  and  Bootius.  It  says, 

this  is  absolutly  a  new  Disease,  and  never  described  by  any  of  the 
Ancient  or  Modern  Writers  in  their  practical  Books  which  are 
extant  at  this  day  of  the  Diseases  of  Infants.  But  this  Disease  be¬ 
came  first  known  (as  neer  as  we  could  gather  from  the  Relations  of 
others  after  a  sedulous  enquiry)  about  thirty  years  since  in  the 
Counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  lying  in  the  Western  parts  of 
England  since  which  time  the  observation  of  it  hath  been  derived 
unto  other  places,  as  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  almost  all 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Kingdom:  in  the  northern 
Counties  this  affect  is  very  rarely  seen  and  scarcely  yet  made  known 
among  the  vulgar  sort  of  people. 

The  most  receaved  and  ordinary  Name  of  this  Disease  is  The 
Rickets;  but  who  baptiz’d  it,  and  upon  what  occasion  or  for  what 
reason  or  whether  by  chance  or  advice  it  was  so  named  is  very 
uncertain.  .  .  .  But  because  they  which  are  expert  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  may  perad venture  expect  a  Name  from  us  wherof 
some  kind  of  Reason  may  be  given  we  have  made  fit  together  divers 
names  to  this  Disease,  yet  we  conceave  it  somewhat  unnecessary  to 
make  a  particular  rehearsal  of  them  in  this  place.  .  .  .  One  of  us  by 
chance  fell  upon  a  Name  which  was  complacenceous  to  himself  and 
afterwards  pleasing  to  the  rest;  now  this  was  vocros  paycri?  or  indeed 
(for  that  termination  is  not  altogether  abhorrent  from  the 
common  Gender)  the  Spinal  Disease,  also  vocros  rfjs  pffyea)?,  the 
disease  of  the  Spine  of  the  back:  for  the  Spine  of  the  Back  is  the 
first  and  principal  among  the  parts  affected  in  this  evil.  Then  no 
other  Malady  or  Symptom  did  by  the  prerogative  of  time  vindicate 
the  appellation  from  it;  besides  the  Name  is  familiar  and  easie.  And 
finally  the  English  Name  Rickets,  receaved  with  so  great  a  consent 
of  the  people  doth  by  this  Name  seem  to  be  excused,  yea,  justified 
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from  Barbarism.  For  without  any  wracking  or  convulsion  of  the 
word,  the  name  Rickets  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  Greek 
word  Rachitis  or  Rachites;  provided  that  we  will  but  allow  that 
consideration  of  change  which  in  vulgar  pronunciation  usually 
happeneth  to  words  transplanted  from  one  Language  to  another. 

Glisson  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the  study  of  disease;  he  even 
places  the  post-mortem  observations,  and  his  views  of  the 
essential  pathology  of  this  disease,  before  his  description 
of  its  clinical  symptoms  and  course. 

Insisting  upon  the  value  of  post-mortem  evidence,  he 
says  ‘we  attest  therefore  that  many  of  us  have  been  present 
at  several  Dissections  of  Bodies  which  have  been  separ¬ 
ated  by  this  Disease  and  that  we  will  faithfully  declare 
those  things  which  we  have  hitherto  Observed  by  long 
experience  and  frequent  Dissections  namely,  Those 
things  which  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  and  have 
handled  with  our  hands’. 

Imbued  as  Glisson  was  with  the  real  spirit  of  scientific 
research  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  humoral  theory  which  had  done  duty  for 
pathology  for  over  i  ,000  years ;  his  views  of  ‘the  Essence  of 
the  Disease’,  following  after  his  insistence  upon  observed 
phenomena  as  the  foundation  of  pathology,  sound  strangely 
incongruous:  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  ‘that  this 
Disease  is  a  cold  Distemper’,  ‘that  it  is  moist’,  ‘that  it 
consisteth  in  the  penury  or  paucity  of  the  Spirits’,  and 
‘finally  that  the  Disease  consisteth  in  the  stupefaction  of 
the  Spirits’.  An  important  factor  was  an  ‘inequality  of  the 
Distribution  of  the  Blood  in  this  Affect’  which  accounted 
for  ‘vitiated  Distribution  of  the  Vital  Spirits’. 

His  remarks  upon  the  causes  of  the  rickets,  based  upon 
clinical  observations,  are  of  much  sounder  quality,  and 
show  how  careful  an  observer  he  was.  Considering  the 
question  of  heredity  he  thinks  that  though  rickets  is  never 
inherited  as  such,  yet  ‘the  Parents  do  frequently  imprint 
a  certain  propension  in  the  Issue  to  fal  into  this  Diseas’, 
a  view  which  has  been  held  in  quite  recent  times  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  biochemistry. 
On  the  question  of  congenital  rickets  he  comes  equally 
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near  the  accepted  views  of  to-day.  ‘Yet  it  very  rarely 
happeneth  that  this  Diseas  doth  actually  break  out  before 
the  birth  of  the  child.  One  amongst  us  attesteth  that  once, 
and  only  but  once,  he  saw  a  Child  new  born  invaded  with 
this  Diseas.  And  in  this  Child  the  Backbone  and  the  neck 
were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  sustain  the  weight  and 
greatness  of  the  Head,  within  three  months  after  it  was 
born  the  Child  dyed.’ 

He  is  doubtful  whether  parents  who  had  rickets  in 
their  childhood  can  transmit  it.  Contagion  he  denies:  ‘to 
constitute  a  contagious  Diseas  properly  so  called  it  is 
further  required  that  out  of  it  self  it  propagate  a  certain 
Seminal  fermentation  of  it  self,  which  secretly  insinuating 
itself  into  other  Bodies  may  by  degrees  introduce  into 
those  Bodies  a  Diseas  of  the  same  Species.  But  this 
Diseas  containeth  no  such  fermentation  in  its  essence’, 
and  he  gives  clinical  evidence  of  its  non-contagious 
character. 

He  regarded  excessive  feeding,  with  its  resulting  indiges¬ 
tion,  as  one  cause  of  rickets,  ‘and  perhaps  this  may  be 
reputed  among  the  especial  causes  why  this  Diseas  doth 
more  frequently  invade  the  Cradles  of  the  rich  than  afflict 
poor  mens  children’.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  did  some 
two  centuries  later,  that  rickets  is  not  a  result  of  syphilis; 
and  although  he  shared  the  error  of  his  time  that  scurvy 
was  an  infectious  disease,  he  denied  that  it  was  a  cause  of 
rickets.  Either,  he  admitted,  might  be  associated  with 
the  rickets  but  this  was  mere  chance.  Incidentally  his 
recognition  of  this  association  has  given  us  the  first 
description  of  infantile  scurvy. 

In  Chapter  I,  Glisson  says: 

some  have  conjectured  that  this  Disease  is  an  imp  or  fruit  of  the 
French-pox  or  Scurvy  descending  from  the  vitiated  Bodies  of  the 
Parents  upon  the  Children;  For  we  deny  not  but  the  Parents  being 
infected  with  the  Scurvy  or  the  venerous  Pox  may  propagate  and 
bring  forth  an  Issue  not  only  affected  with  that  Pox  and  Scurvy  but 
likewise  infected  with  this  evil,  and  this  even  hath  also  fain  under 
observation  yet  for  the  most  part  this  Disease  in  the  propriety  of  its 
essence  hath  neither  affinity  nor  familiarity  with  those  affects. 
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In  Chapter  XX  he  says: 

If  the  French  Pox  chances  to  be  complicated  with  this  Diseas  it 
is  either  derived  from  the  Nurse’s  infection  or  from  the  Parents 
by  Inheritance.  For  it  is  a  Diseas  altogether  distinct  from  this 
and  hath  scarce  any  affinity  with  it. 

The  Scurvy,  he  says, 

is  sometimes  conjoyned  with  this  Affect.  It  is  either  hereditary  or 
perhaps  in  so  tender  a  Constitution  contracted  by  infection,  or 
lastly,  it  is  produced  from  the  indiscreet  and  erroneous  Regiment 
of  the  Infant  and  chiefly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  Ayr  and 
Climat  where  the  Child  is  educated.  For  it  scarce  holdeth  any 
greater  commerce  with  this  Diseas  then  with  other  Diseases  of 
longer  continuance,  wherin  after  the  same  manner  the  Blood  in 
time  contracteth,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  this  Affect  doth 
somwhat  the  more  dispose  to  the  Scurvy  in  regard  of  the  want 
of  motion  and  exercise. 

Glisson’s  description  of  Infantile  Scurvy,  which  was 
rediscovered  in  the  nineteenth  century — when  some  fell 
into  the  very  error  which  Glisson  had  warned  against  of 
supposing  it  to  be  a  variety  or  degree  of  rickets — is  con¬ 
tained  in  Chapter  XXII. 

The  Scurvy  complicated  with  this  Affect  hath  these  signs: 

1.  They  that  labor  under  this  affect  do  impatiently  endure 
Purgations:  but  they  who  are  only  affected  with  the  Rachites  do 
easily  tolerate  the  same. 

2.  They  are  much  offended  with  violent  exercises  neither  can 
they  at  all  endure  them.  But  although  in  this  affect  alone  ther  be 
a  kind  of  slothfulness  and  aversation  from  exercise,  yet  exercise  doth 
not  so  manifestly,  at  least  not  altogether  so  manifestly  hurt  them 
as  when  the  Scurvy  is  conjoyned  with  Rachites. 

3.  Upon  any  concitated  and  vehement  motion  they  draw  not 
breath  without  much  difficulty,  they  are  vexed  with  divers  pains 
running  through  their  Joynts  and  these  they  give  warning  of  by 
their  crying,  the  motion  of  the  Puls  is  frequent  and  unequal  and 
sometimes  they  are  troubled  with  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  or 
threatned  with  a  lypothymie,  which  Affects  are  for  the  most  part 
soon  mitigated,  or  altogether  apeased  by  laying  them  down  to  the 
rest. 

4.  T  umors  do  not  uncommonly  appear  in  the  Gums. 

5.  The  urin  upon  the  absence  of  the  accustomed  Feaver  is 
much  more  intens  and  encreased. 
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Glisson  deals  very  fully  with  treatment;  and  of  twelve 
chapters  devoted  to  this  part  of  his  subject,  seven  are 
filled  with  practical  directions.  The  use  of ‘little  fountains 
or  issues’  to  draw  off  the  humours  consisted  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  cautery  ‘between  the  Second  and  Third 
turning  Joynt  of  the  Neck’;  ‘we  disapprove  of  this  way  in 
regard  of  the  vehemence  of  the  pain  .  .  .  therefore  we  allow 
rather  of  an  Issue  made  by  simple  incision  with  a  sharp 
Penknife’.  Well  might  Robert  Burton  in  1621 — possibly 
even  some  historian  of  treatment  as  it  is  in  1 930 — exclaim 
‘Plus  a  medico,  quam  a  morbo,  periculi!’ 

Blistering  he  thinks  beneficial:  ‘we  affirm  that  it  doth 
affectedly  correct  a  cold  and  moist  distemper  and  potently 
dissipate  the  astonishment  of  the  Marrow  of  the  Back,  the 
Brain,  Nerves  and  the  Nervous  parts,  and  withal  that  they 
make  all  the  parts  more  firm  and  steady  and  stir  up  a 
stronger  Pulse  in  the  external  parts,  al  which  things  are 
of  no  smal  moment  in  the  cure  of  this  Diseas’. 

Leeches  he  disapproves  of,  and  upon  theoretical  grounds 
supposes  ‘that  more  hurt  than  advantage  may  be  expected 
from  this  remedy’.  As  a  curious  foreshadowing  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  for  other  conditions  came  into  fashion  quite 
recently,  he  mentions  the  application  for  some  hours  daily 
of  a  ligature  of  soft  wool  tied  round  the  limb,  so  as  to 
constrict  it  slightly;  ‘this  Remedy  is  good  to  retard  the 
over  slippery  return  of  the  Blood  in  those  parts  unto 
which  the  Ligature  is  applied’. 

He  describes  and  figures  splints  for  correcting  the 
deformities  of  the  limbs;  and  says  that,  ‘To  straighten  the 
trunk  of  the  Body  or  to  keep  it  straight  they  use  to  make 
Breastplates  of  Whalebone  put  into  two  woolen  Cloaths 
and  sewed  together,  which  they  so  fit  to  the  Bodies  of  the 
Children,  that  they  may  keep  the  Backbone  upright  and 
defend  the  crookedness  of  them  from  a  further  com¬ 
pression’. 

He  mentions  a  large  number  of  simples  which  were 
supposed  to  be  curative  of  rickets,  and  is  not  in  advance 
of  his  time  in  his  apparent  approval  of  ‘earthworms,  the 
livers  of  Frogs  and  young  Ravens,  Woodlice  washt  in 
white  wine,  bak’d  in  an  Oven  and  beaten  to  powder  and 
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such  like  things’.  Amongst  the  exercises  to  be  used,  he 
says : 

the  artificial  suspension  of  the  Body  is  performed  by  the  help  of  an 
Instrument  cunningly  made  with  Swathing  Bands,  first  crossing 
the  Breast  and  coming  under  the  Armpits,  then  about  the  Head 
and  under  the  chin  and  then  receiving  the  hands  by  two  handles 
so  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  Child  hanging  pendulous  in  the  Air 
and  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  Spectator.  This  kind  of  Exercise  is 
thought  to  be  many  waies  conducible  in  this  Affect  for  it  helpeth 
to  restore  the  crooked  Bones,  to  erect  the  bended  Joynts  and  to- 
lengthen  the  short  stature  of  the  Body. 

Beyond  a  short  mention  of  ‘Broaths  and  Panadaes’ 
Glisson  has  almost  nothing  to  say  of  diet  in  his  treatment 
of  rickets. 

Such  was  Glisson’s  famous  treatise  on  the  Rickets. 
Published  first  in  Latin,  in  London  1650,  it  was  translated 
into  English  in  1651,  and  further  English  editions 
appeared  in  1660  and  in  1668,  ‘Enlarged  corrected  and 
very  much  amended  throughout  the  whole  book  by  Nich. 
Culpeper’.  Latin  editions  appeared  abroad,  one,  at  The 
Hague,  1682,  contains  a  woodcut  portrait  of  Glisson,  and 
another  at  Leyden,  1671,  has  a  frontispiece  showing  a 
rickety  child  being  examined  by  a  physician  in  sur¬ 
roundings  realistically  illustrative  of  rickets. 

Glisson  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  treatise.  He  was 
born  at  Rampisham1  in  Dorset  in  1 597,  the  son  of  William 
Glisson  of  that  village,  and  grandson  of  Walter  Glisson 
of  Bristol.  Baker’s  Alumni  Cantabrig .  records  his  entry 
into  Caius  College,  ‘Admiss.  in  Coll.  Caii  Cant.  Jun.  18. 
1617  Filius  Wilhelmi  Glisson  generosi,  e  com.  Dorcestr.’ 
where,  after  taking  his  degree  in  Arts,  he  became  a 
Fellow.  On  October  25,  1627,  he  was  incorporated  M.A. 
at  Oxford;  and  then,  turning  to  medicine,  took  his  M.D. 
at  Cambridge  in  1634,  was  admitted  a  Candidate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  the  same  year,  and  a  Fellow  in  1 635. 
The  following  year  he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 

1  So  Munk,  Roll  of  Roy.  Coll,  of  Pkys.,  vol.  i,  p.  218:  but  Watts  (who, 
however,  is  often  inaccurate),  Bibliotheca  Britann.,  says  ‘was  born  at  Bristol 
1596’. 
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at  Cambridge  and  held  this  professorship  for  forty  years. 
After  living  at  Cambridge  for  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Colchester  and  practised  there.  Munk  states  that  during 
the  siege  of  Colchester  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
Glisson  was  more  than  once  selected  to  solicit  favourable 
terms  from  Lord  Fairfax.  Soon  after  the  siege  he  seems 
to  have  come  to  London,  where  in  addition  to  practice 
he  busied  himself  with  official  activities  at  the  College  of 
Physicians:  he  had  been  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1640, 
he  became  Censor  in  1656,  Councillor  next  year,  and 
President  from  1667— 9,  and  again  Councillor  from  1670 
till  his  death.  As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  De  rachitide 
he  was  one  of  a  little  coterie  which  held  private  meetings 
to  discuss  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  when  this  was 
transformed  into  the  Royal  Society  Glisson  was  included 
amongst  the  members  of  the  newly  formed  body.  His 
fame  rested  not  only,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  on  the  treatise 
De  rachitide .  His  anatomical  researches  have  immortalized 
his  name  in  'Glisson  s  Capsule ’  described  in  his  Anatomia 
Hepatis ,  London,  1654;  and  Hutchinson  in  his  Biographia 
Medica  says,  ‘His  treatise  of  the  liver  is  indeed  his  chef 
d’oeuvre’,  and  Munk  quotes  Boerhaave  as  calling  Glisson 
‘Omnium  anatomicorum  exactissimus’. 

Although  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  Glisson’s 
mental  activity  persisted  to  the  end.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
he  published  a  treatise  De  ventriculo  et  intestinis ,  4U),  Lon¬ 
don,  1677,  and  five  years  earlier  he  had  published  a  philo¬ 
sophical  work,  ‘a  profound  and  laborious  performance  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy’,  as  Munk 
describes  it,  ‘ Tractatus  de  natura  substantiae  energetical . 

JOHN  MAYOW 

Amongst  the  early  writers  on  rickets  the  one  who,  next 
to  Glisson,  was  most  often  quoted  by  writers  of  the  period 
as  chief  authority  on  the  subject  was  John  Mayow, 
‘Descended’,  so  Wood  says,  ‘from  a  genteel  family  living 
at  Bree  in  Cornwall,  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  Fleet  Street  London’  in  1645. 
He  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
in  September,  1 66 1,  but  soon  after  on  the  recommendation 
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of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  became  a  probationer- 
fellow  at  All  Souls  College,  ‘where  tho’  he  had  a  legist’s 
place  and  took  the  degrees  in  civil  law  yet  he  studied 
physic  and  became  noted  for  his  practice  therein  especially 
in  the  summer  time  in  the  city  of  Bath’,  so  Wood  states 
in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses .  He  was  far  ahead  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  his  outlook  on  scientific  questions;  he 
saw  that  physiological  processes  must  be  largely  chemical; 
he  recognized  that  respiration  was  an  interchange  of  gases, 
or  at  least  a  chemical  function.  In  1674  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Oxford  his  Tractatus  V  physico-medici :  De  sale 
nitro  et  spiritu  nitro-aereo;  de  respiratione:  de  respiratione  in 
utero  et  ovo:  de  motu  musculari  et  spiritibus  animalibus:  de 
rachitide. 

It  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  valuable  piece  of  original 
work:  it  was  reprinted  at  The  Hague  in  1681;  it  was 
translated  into  Dutch  and  German ;  and  even  as  late  as 
1840  a  French  translation  was  published  in  Paris.  An 
English  translation  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1907. 

In  1678  Mayow  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  following  year  a  career  full  of  promise  for 
the  advancement  of  science  was  cut  short  by  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-four.  ‘He  paid  his  last  debt  to  Nature 
in  an  Apothecary’s  house  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Anchor 
in  York  Street  near  Covent  Garden  within  the  liberty  of 
Westminster  (having  been  married  a  little  before  not 
altogether  to  his  content)  in  the  month  of  Sept,  in  sixteen 
hundred  seventy  and  nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  in  Covent  Garden’  (Wood,  loc.  cit). 

Mayow,  like  Glisson,  entirely  ignores  the  two  earlier 
descriptions  of  rickets  by  Whistler  and  Bootius;  indeed, 
Mayow  specifically  states  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
previous  writings  except  Glisson’s.  He  begins  his  treatise 
on  rickets  (which  is  in  Latin):  ‘As  far  as  I  know,  the 
distinguished  Glisson  is  the  only  person  who  has  written 
anything  about  rickets,  which  may  be  considered  a  won¬ 
der,  for  as  a  rule  the  incidence  of  a  disease  is  scarcely  as 
heavy  as  the  incidence  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi  about  it.’ 

And  then  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Glisson:  ‘Personally  I  should  hesitate  to  write,  in  view 
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of  the  carefulness  of  the  treatise  on  this  disease  which 
was  published  some  time  ago  by  Glisson  and  with  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  man,  were  it  not  that  I  believe  him 
to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  would  willingly  excuse  any  one 
who  in  the  search  for  truth  differed  from  him  at  times.’ 

He  gives  an  accurate  summary  of  the  symptoms  of 
rickets  and  describes  post-mortem  findings.  In  pathology 
he  sees  further  than  Glisson;  he  realizes  that  Glisson’s 
theory  of  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood,  of  some  parts 
receiving  good  blood  and  some  bad,  is  untenable:  the 
blood  supply  must  be  the  same  for  one  and  all:  and 
finally  he  concludes  that  as  section  of  a  nerve  leads  to 
wasting  of  the  muscles  it  supplies,  and  the  weak  and  wasted 
parts  in  rickets  are  those  supplied  by  spinal  nerves, 
there  must  be  some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  this 
nerve  influence  which  he  calls  succus  nervosus ,  or  ‘spirit 
of  nutrition’  (?  hodie  ‘trophic  influence’)  from  the  brain 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  retention  in  excess  in  the  brain 
leads  to  the  enlargement  of  the  head.  He  particularly 
disagreed  with  Glisson’s  view  that  curving  of  the  bones 
was  due  to  greater  nutrition  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
he  would  explain  it  by  impaired  growth  of  the  muscles 
compared  with  the  bone  and  illustrates  the  effect  by  a  tree 
which  is  tied  to  the  ground  on  one  side  by  a  rope  passing 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  grows  and  the  rope  cannot 
stretch,  the  tree  is  forced  to  bend  with  a  curve  to  that  side. 

Mayow’s  essay  on  rickets  is  original  only  in  his  views 
of  its  pathology:  as  to  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
he  borrows  liberally,  sometimes  even  the  actual  words  from 
Glisson,  but  he  does  at  least  warn  the  reader  at  the  outset 
that  this  will  be  so. 

Turning  now  from  these  writers  whom  I  have  grouped 
together  because  they  were  the  earliest  writers  on  one 
particular  disease  of  children,  rickets,  and  were  also  nearly 
contemporary,  I  come  back  to  writers  on  other  diseases 
of  children,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  works. 
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WRITERS  ON  DIPHTHERIA 

THOMAS  BARTHOLIN  : 

RENAT  MOREAU  :  SEVERINUS 

THIS  middle  period  of  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  the  awakening  of  medicine  from  its  age¬ 
long  sleep  of  well-nigh  2,000  years.  The  Renaissance  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  had  roused  men  to 
the  study  of  ancient  learning  and  art ;  but  instead  of  making 
this  a  starting-point  for  progress  and  discovery,  medicine 
had  settled  down  to  a  blind  faith  in  antiquity,  as  if  the  last 
word  in  medicine  had  been  said  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

But  now  protests  were  beginning  to  be  heard;  at  first 
a  mere  crying  in  the  wilderness;  then,  horribile  dictu ,  the 
revered  writings,  the  oracles  of  ancient  medicine,  cast  to 
the  flames,  by  one  who  if  a  self-advertiser  had  at  least  the 
vision  of  a  genius.  Then  with  this  seventeenth  century 
came  a  gradual  and  more  reasoned  rejection  of  ancient 
theories,  as  men  began  to  observe  for  themselves  and  think 
for  themselves.  In  1 605  Bacon  had  published  his  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning ,  which,  in  expanded  form  and  translated 
under  his  own  supervision  into  Latin,  appeared  in  1623 
as  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum .  Its  plea  for  observation  as 
the  basis  of  scientific  progress,  its  presentment  of  the 
value  of  inductive  logic,  were  only  gradually  appreciated 
at  their  true  value.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
medicine  had  entered,  hesitatingly  at  first,  but  soon  with 
enthusiasm,  into  this  new  land  of  promise,  and  if  for  the 
next  fifty  years  there  were  still  laggards  who  lingered  in 
the  old  paths,  there  was  also  a  brilliant  band  of  pioneers 
who  made  this  period  one  of  life  and  progress  in  medicine. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  differentiation  of  infectious 
diseases  was  being  made.  From  the  earliest  era  of  medi- 
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cine  the  occurrence  of  a  malignant  type  of  throat  affection 
had  been  described,  usually  as  a  variety  of  aphthae.  At  a 
later  period  its  epidemic  appearance  began  to  be  noted; 
in  1620  Johannes  Andreas  Sgambatus,  a  physician  of 
Naples,  wrote  a  treatise  upon  its  occurrence  in  that  city. 
In  1636  an  Italian,  Aetius  Cletus,  described  it  in  a 
treatise  De  morbo  Strangulatorio .  In  1646  a  tiny  volume 
was  published  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Golden  Vase,  by  one  whose  name  lives  in  the 
nomenclature  of  anatomy,  Thomas  Bartholin.  Its  value 
was  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size,  for  it  was  a 
piece  of  careful  clinical  observation,  backed  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  which  was  uncommon  in  those  days;  it 
was  a  treatise  De  Angina  Puerorum ,  Campaniae  Siciliaeque 
Epidemica ,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  short  discourse 
De  Laryngotomia ,  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  Renat  Moreau.  Thomas  Bartholin,  son  of  Caspar, 
must  have  been  a  strenuous  worker  and  a  prolific  writer. 
His  works  filled  eighteen  octavo  volumes  when  collected 
in  1677,  three  years  before  his  death.  Born  in  1616,  at 
Copenhagen,  his  studies  at  Leyden  included  philosophy, 
philology,  Arabic,  and  theology,  to  which  he  added  medi¬ 
cine  later.  He  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  and  Italy: 
became  a  consul  at  Padua:  and  then  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  Basle.  In  1648  he  was  made  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
and  eventually  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  Copenhagen  in  1656,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1661, 
when  he  retired  to  his  country  house,  where  he  had 
accumulated  a  valuable  library.  A  fire  occurred  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  his  collection  of  books,  and  perhaps 
it  was  in  some  measure  to  compensate  Bartholin  for  this 
that  he  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Academy  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  was  also  in  his  later  years  appointed  one  of  the 
king’s  medical  advisers  and  received  a  state  pension. 

Of  Thomas  Bartholin’s  writings  the  most  famous  are 
those  on  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  on  the  lacteals,  but 
his  subject-matter  was  as  varied  as  his  learning,  apart 
from  works  on  anatomy  and  medicine,  he  wrote  on  the 
medical  use  of  snow,  on  light  produced  by  animals,  on 
the  structure  and  the  song  of  the  swan,  on  biblical  diseases, 
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on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  a  life  of  Celsus,  on  medical  poets, 
an  essay  on  the  burning  of  his  library,  &c. 

H  is  little  treatise  De  Angina  was  by  no  means  the  first 
description  of  diphtheria:  it  is  evident  that  as  far  back  as 
Celsus,  and  even  earlier,  there  are  references  to  this  disease, 
but  it  had  only  gradually  come  to  be  recognized  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  specific  character:  the  ancient  writers  had 
mentioned  some  of  its  symptoms  under  the  heading  of 
Aphthae;  more  modern  writers  had  begun  to  realize  that 
it  was  an  infectious  disease  and  something  distinct  from 
the  milder  ulcers  in  the  mouth  to  which  young  children 
are  subject.  The  Spanish  had  written  about  it  as  Garro- 
tillo.  In  1 6 1 1  two  treatises  on  this  affection  had  appeared, 
one  by  Jo.  Alfonzo  de  Fonteca,  Disputationes  medicae  .  .  . 
de  anginarum  naturis  ...<?/  circa  affectionem  hisce  temporibus 
vocatam  Garrotillo.  Compluti.  1 6 1 1 ,  the  other  already 
mentioned,  by  Perez  Cascales,  Madrid,  1 6 1 1 .  Bartholin 
was  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  nervous  disturbance  in 
this  disease,  indeed  over-rating  this  element  he  regards 
the  whole  affection  as  of  cerebral  origin.  ‘It  has  the 
insidious  character’,  he  says,  ‘of  a  toxic  disease,  in  which 
air  contaminated  with  the  virus  is  inhaled  through  the 
nostrils  and  works  its  way  surreptitiously  through  the 
cribriform  plate  to  the  brain  within.’  As  one  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  relationship  to  the  nervous  system  he  men¬ 
tions  the  occurrence  of  weakness  and  squint  in  a  child  after 
recovery.  (This  is  not  the  earliest  mention  of  post-diph¬ 
theritic  paralysis,  it  was  known  to  Aetius  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.)  He  refers  also  to  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
death,  which  he  says,  others  had  attributed  to  blockage 
of  the  lungs;  he  explains  it  as  due  to  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  on  the  medulla,  or  the  nerves  arising  from  it. 

Bartholin  himself  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  con¬ 
tagious  character  (‘ego  sane  de  venenati  contagii  suspicione, 
tarn  certus  sum  quam  qui  certissimus’). 

After  these  conclusions,  so  nearly  in  accordance  with 
much  later  discoveries,  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  find  his  last 
chapter  devoted  to  the  question  whether  a  piece  of  purple 
thread  tied  round  the  neck  is  of  value  for  affections  of  the 
throat.  However  this  problem  gives  him  the  opportunity 
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for  a  delightful  digression  on  the  traditional  use  of  such 
methods,  and  especially  the  effect  of  colour  on  health  and 
disease. 

The  discourse  on  laryngotomy — which  term  is  used 
rather  in  the  sense  of  tracheotomy — was  an  answer  by 
Moreau  to  a  request  by  Bartholin  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  this  operation  for  relieving 
suffocation  in  diphtheria  in  children.  Moreau  replies  with 
quotations  from  writers  as  far  back  as  Aretaeus,  who 
regarded  it  as  aggravating  the  trouble,  but  he  says  that 
later  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arabian,  had  described  it, 
under  the  name  of  bronchotomy,  as  of  value.  He  himself 
had  done  it  twice,  but  in  adults  not  in  children;  both 
had  recovered.  He  gives  an  admirable  description  of  a 
tracheotomy  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  any  clinical 
clerk  to-day:  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
could  be  done  equally  successfully  in  children. 

Bartholin  continued  to  interest  himself  in  epidemic 
sore  throat  in  children.  Six  years  after  the  publication  of 
his  De  angina  puerorum ,  he  wrote  a  commentary  upon  a 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  another  author,  Severinus. 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  born  at  Tarsia  in  Calabria  in 
1580,  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  Salerno,  was  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Naples,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  teachers 
of  his  day.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  a 
bold  operator,  and  an  anatomist,  but  his  writings  covered 
also  some  medical  subjects,  and  one  was  Therapeuta  Nea- 
politanus  sen  V eni  mecum  consultor ,  curandarum  febrium  et 
internorum  omnium  morborum:  inclusa  Paedanchone ,  affectu 
pestilente  ac  pueros  praefocante;  cum  Commentario  Cl. 
Thomae  Bartholini ,  Regis  Danorum  Archiatri  .  .  .  Eruta  de 
scriptis  Marci  Aurelii  Severini.  Aedidit  Gregorius  Villanus 
Atrip aldensis.  Naples,  1652.  The  part  dealing  with 
epidemic  sore  throat  has  a  separate  title-page.  De  paedan¬ 
chone  maligna  seu  de  theriomate  faucium  pestis  vi  pueros 
praefocante ,  authore  Marco  Aurelio  Severino :  that  is  ‘On 
paedanchone  maligna,  or  malignant  ulcer  of  the  fauces 
which  by  the  violence  of  the  infection  suffocates  children’. 
The  word  paedanchone  means,  child-throttling:  and  was 
sufficiently  expressive  of  the  mode  of  death  in  diphtheria, 
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which,  Severinus  says,  was  ‘suspendio  similis’,  ‘like  death 
by  hanging’.  He  attached  great  value  to  vomiting  as  a 
remedial  measure,  and  with  reason,  for  it  sometimes  assists 
in  detaching  some  of  the  membrane. 

Severinus  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  of  plague  which 
visited  Italy  in  1 656. 


XXIV 

THE  XVIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  WRITTEN  IN  ENGLISH 
ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

ROBERT  PEMELL 

A  HUNDRED  years  had  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  book  ever  written  in  English  on  diseases 
of  children,  Phaer’s  Boke  of  Children ,  and  as  yet  no  one  had 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  not  a  single  writer  had  ventured 
to  produce  another  work  in  English  on  the  subject. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  Kent,  some  fourteen  miles  from 
Maidstone,  a  village  called  Cranbrook,  now  a  quiet,  not  to 
say  sleepy,  village  with  no  sufficient  interest  to  cause  the 
casual  motorist  even  to  pause  and  look  around.  But  for 
those  who  can  find  pleasure  in  picturing  the  past,  Cran¬ 
brook  may  live  again  as  it  was  in  1653.  Until  recent 
years  it  had  been  a  busy  centre  of  industry,  populous  and 
thriving  with  the  profit  of  the  cloth-making  trade  which 
flourished  in  Kent  and  had  its  head-quarters  in  Cranbrook. 
But  now  it  was  fallen  on  evil  times,  the  cloth  trade  was 
declining  and  there  was  much  poverty  about;  but  still  it 
was  a  sufficiently  important  place  to  have  three  medical 
practitioners,  and  one  of  these  was  Robert  Pemell,  Practi¬ 
tioner  in  Physick;  a  man,  as  I  picture  him,  of  something 
more  than  the  stock  pattern,  not  indeed  a  genius,  nor  an 
explorer  of  the  unknown,  but  an  industrious  and  thought¬ 
ful  student,  a  man  who  knew  something  of  Greek  and  even 
something  of  Hebrew,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  Latin,  and 
withal  a  large-hearted  man  who  not  only  felt  for  the  poor, 
but  tried  to  help  them  in  those  days  when  the  resources 
of  medicine,  such  as  they  were,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  Robert  Pemell,  like  Thomas  Phaer,  realized  that 
if  the  spread  of  knowledge  was  to  reach  the  mass  of  the 
people,  English,  the  language  of  the  common  folk,  must 
become  the  language  of  learning  in  this  country. 

In  the  midst  of  a  busy  practice  (‘at  rapt  hours’,  as  he 
puts  it,  meaning  snatched  from  his  daily  work)  he  set 
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himself  to  write  books  which  might  be  practically  helpful 
not  only  to  the  medical  practitioners  but  also  to  the  lay 
public.  He  wrote  two  books  on  simples,  and  a  treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  head,  and  also  a  book  to  which  he  gives 
four  alternative  titles,  ‘ rrrajxopapiJiaKov  seu  Medicamen 
Miseris  or  Pauperum  Pyxidicula  Salutilera:  Help  for 
the  Poor’,  in  the  preface  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
man.  ‘It ’s  every  man’s  duty  [he  says]  to  be  doing  good  to 
others,  or  to  receive  good  from  others;  for  surely  no  man 
was  born  for  himself  onely’,  and  of  the  book  he  says :  ‘The 
chief  and  inducing  cause  hereof  was  these  hard  times 
wherein  the  poor  have  scarce  bread  to  eat,  much  lesse 
money  to  go  to  the  Physition  or  Chirurgion.’  A  note  by 
the  publisher,  at  the  end  of  this  book,  describes  Pemell’s 
work  as  being  ‘In  English,  very  usefull  for  such  as  under¬ 
stand  not  the  Latine  tongue’.  It  was  still  unusual  to  write 
a  medical  book  in  English,  indeed  men  of  learning  still 
looked  with  disfavour  on  this  vulgarizing  of  learning  by 
the  use  of  such  hempen  homespun  as  the  mother  tongue. 
In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  head, 
Pemell  says:  ‘Some  it  may  be,  wil  be  offended  at  what  I 
have  written  because  it  is  in  the  Mother-tongue’.  The 
use  of  English  was  slowly  but  surely  making  headway; 
the  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  Pemell’s  book  on 
children  added  also  to  English  literature  one  of  its 
choicest  gems,  Izaak  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler,  published 
in  1653. 

All  Pemell’s  works  were  brought  out  between  1650 
and  1653,  and  the  last  of  his  books  was  that  on  diseases  of 
children,  which  he  finished  in  December,  1652.  The  time 
had  come  when  there  was  hanging  over  Pemell  a  grim 
shadow:  his  own  medical  experience  told  him  that,  owing 
to  some  mortal  disease,  his  days  were  numbered;  but 
Pemell  was  not  the  man  to  desert  his  post,  the  approach 
of  death  was  no  reason  for  giving  up  his  work,  only  a 
reason  for  making  the  more  haste.  Listen  to  his  preface: 

‘  I  have . . .  taken  some  pains  to  write  concerning  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  have  handled  them  methodically  that  so 
it  might  be  more  useful  and  profitable  to  such  as  shall 
read  the  same.  And  because  I  see  my  glasse  runs  apace, 
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and  I  know  not  how  short  my  time  is,  therefore  I  have 
made  the  more  haste  and  taken  the  present  advantage.’ 

The  publication  of  his  book  is  dated  May  29th,  1653, 
five  days  later  Robert  Pemell  was  laid  to  rest  within  the 
church  precincts  at  Cranbrook.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  I  would  suggest  that  he  was  a  comparatively 
young  man  when  he  died,  for  the  eldest  of  his  three 
children,  Thomas,  was  then  only  eleven  years  old,  and  the 
youngest,  Peter,  two-and-a-half  years  old. 

Pemell’s  book,  though  it  is  largely  based  on  the  old 
Greek  writers,  reads  like  the  work  of  a  man  with  practical 
experience,  and  sometimes  he  is  clearly  expressing  his 
own  views.  For  instance,  on  teething,  though  he  is  still 
recommending  the  inevitable  hare’s  brain,  he  says,  after 
mentioning  various  applications,  ‘If  these  medicines  prevail 
not,  as  many  times  comes  to  passe,  then  the  best  way  is  to 
cut  the  gums,  for  this  is  very  safe  and  were  it  more  used 
fewer  Children  would  die;  for  I  am  confident  the  want 
hereof  doth  occasion  the  death  of  many  a  child’.  This  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  first  reference  to  gum-lancing  by  any 
English  writer  on  diseases  of  children;  in  France  it  had 
been  used  by  Ambroise  Pare  in  1579.  Pemell  evidently 
was  a  reader  not  only  of  ancient  writers  but  of  the  most 
recent;  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  times;  in  his  chapter 
on  worms  he  mentions  a  case  of  a  serpent  found  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  quoting  one  Dr.  May’s  account  of 
the  case  published  a  few  years  earlier  (1639),  and  Pemell’s 
is  the  first  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  to  mention 
rickets ;  true,  he  gives  no  account  of  it  himself,  but  he  says, 
‘Concerning  the  Rickets,  there  is  a  learned  treatise  set  forth 
lately  by  three  or  four  Doctors  and  since  translated  into 
English,  where  you  have  that  disease  accurately  and  exactly 
handled,  unto  which  I  refer  the  Reader’. 

The  contents  of  Pemell’s  book  show  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  practical,  and  to  deal  with  conditions  with  which  he 
would  be  familiar  in  his  daily  round. 

Of  ulcers  and  sores  in  childrens  heads. 

Of  lice. 

Of  the  scab  and  Itch. 

Of  the  Falling  sicknesse  and  Convulsion. 
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Of  pain  in  the  ears  and  inflammation. 

Of  breeding  and  coming  of  teeth. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  with  ulcers  and  sores 
thereof. 

Of  Feavers. 

Of  the  small  Pox  and  Measels. 

Of  watching  out  of  measure  and  want  of  rest. 

Of  fear,  starting  and  terrible  Dreams. 

Of  Rheums,  the  Cough  and  shortnesse  of  breath. 

Of  Vomiting  and  weaknesse  of  the  stomach. 

Of  the  consumption  or  leannesse  and  of  the  Rickets. 

Of  the  Hicket. 

Of  Gripings  and  fretings  in  the  belly. 

Of  looseness  and  flux  of  the  belly. 

Of  costivenesse  and  stopping  of  the  belly 
Of  Worms. 

Of  Ruptures  and  Burstings. 

Of  swelling  or  coming  forth  of  the  Navel. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  Navel. 

Of  falling  of  the  Fundament. 

Of  the  Stone  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 

Of  Pissing  in  bed. 

Of  the  disease  called  Saint  Anthonie’s  fire,  or  wilde  fire,  as  also 
of  burning  and  scalding. 

Of  fretting,  chafing  or  galling  of  the  skin  in  the  groines. 

His  clear  and  simple  style  is  well  shown  in  his  chapter 
on  lice. 

Chapter  2:  Of  Lice  breeding  in  Children. 

If  persons  of  years  do  live  nastily  and  not  change  often,  they  soon 
become  lousey.  But  ’tis  very  familiar  for  Children  to  breed  Lice. 

The  Cause. 

They  arise  from  a  hot  and  moist  matter  which  putrifieth  in  the 
skin  or  pores  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  are  bred  by  eating  of 
Figs  in  grown  persons,  because  they  ingender  bad  juyce. 

The  signs. 

The  signs  are  apparent  for  the  lice  are  bred  both  in  head  and 

The  prognosticks. 

This  disease  is  a  filthy  and  foul  disease  and  very  troublesome  be¬ 
cause  it  causeth  a  constant  scratching,  but  especially  if  they  breed 
in  the  whole  body  as  many  times  it  happeneth.  Lice  are  wont  to 
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leave  those  that  are  ready  to  die  and  to  creep  away  in  heaps,  which 
surely  cometh  to  pass  because  that  hot  moist  nourishment  (which 
bred  them)  is  wanting,  and  noysome  vapours  arise  from  the  body 
ready  to  die.  If  lice  be  onely  in  the  head,  in  many  it  preserves  their 
health,  because  they  consume  much  excrementitious  humours. 
Lice  are  engendred  in  the  beginning  of  Leprosie,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  kinds  of  hectick  Feavers.  If  they  breed  much  and  that 
all  over  the  body,  they  are  not  onely  very  irksome  but  sometimes 
bring  death. 

The  cure. 

First,  for  the  prevention  of  lice,  and  to  hinder  the  breeding  of 
them,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  keep  the  child  often  changed  and 
to  comb  often  the  head  and  to  avoid  all  means  of  ill  juyee.  If  the 
child  be  of  any  bignesse  the  body  may  be  purged  in  this  manner. 
Take  of  Sene  and  Polipodium  of  each  two  drachmes,  Fumitory  one 
drachme  and  a  half,  Cream  of  Tartar  a  drach.  Licorice  and  anniseed 
of  each  a  drachme;  bruise  the  Polipodium  and  Licorice,  then  infuse 
or  steep  them  all  in  half  a  pint  of  water  on  hot  embers  and  after¬ 
wards  gently  boyl  them,  strain  it  and  to  the  clear  add  of  sirup  of 
Roses  one  ounce:  let  the  child  take  every  morning  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  fasting  and  fast  one  hour  after  it,  then  to  take  some  warm 
posset  drink  or  broth.  Make  a  bath  as  followeth. 

A  bath. 

Take  of  Elecampane  root  bruised  two  ounces,  white  Briony 
root  bruised  half  an  ounce,  Beets,  Mercury  Sopewort,  Centory  the 
lesser,  of  each  a  handfull,  Lupines  bruised  one  ounce,  Nitre  half 
an  ounce;  boyl  these  in  water  and  make  a  bath  for  the  head,  with 
which  let  the  head  be  bathed  morning  and  evening  warm.  After 
bathing  anoint  the  head  once  or  twice  a  day  (if  a  strong  child  twice, 
if  a  weak  child  but  once)  with  this  oyntment  following. 

An  Oyntment. 

Take  of  Stavesacre  one  ounce,  Wormwood,  Rue  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  Brimstone  and  Nitre  of  each  two  drachmes,  make  all  into 
powder  and  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  oyl  of  Bayes,  and  one  ounce 
of  Wormwood  make  an  oyntment. 

Or,  take  of  Brimstone  in  powder  half  an  ounce,  of  Stavesacre  in 
powder  one  ounce,  oyl  of  Wormwood  two  ounces  and  a  half, 
vinegar  one  ounce;  make  all  into  an  oyntment  and  use  it  as  before 
is  shewed. 

Or,  take  seawater,  or  else  Brine  and  strong  lee  of  Ashes  of  each 
a  quart,  Wormwood  a  good  handful  or  two;  oyl  it  awhile  therein 
and  afterwards  wash  the  body  or  head  therewith. 
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Many  use  stronger  oyntments  made  with  Arsenick  or  Quick¬ 
silver  and  white  Hellebor,  but  for  young  children  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  them. 

This  powder  following  is  very  good  and  safe. 

A  powder  good  and  safe  for  Lice  in  the  head. 

Take  of  Coculus  Indy  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  white  pepper  a 
drachme;  beat  them  into  a  grosse  powder  and  strew  it  into  the  heads 
of  children,  for  it  will  soon  destroy  the  lice.  Or  you  may  dip  a  comb 
in  strong  Mercury  water,  or  water  made  with  Arsenick  and  so 
comb  the  childs  head  therewith. 

Pemell  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  prevailing  beliefs 
in  the  virtue  of  things  hung  round  the  neck.  For  convul¬ 
sions  he  advises.  ‘Hang  about  the  neck  of  the  childe  a 
thin  slice  of  Piony,  or  white  Briony  roots  as  green  as  you 
can’,  and  without  showing  otherwise  any  belief  in  astrology 
he  says  that  if  it  is  difficult  to  rid  the  child  of  worms,  ‘you 
must  use  variety  of  medicines;  or  continue  one  medi¬ 
cine  for  some  time,  at  about  the  full  of  the  moon  give  your 
medicine  at  least  two  or  three  days  together’. 

His  two  volumes  on  Simples  were  both  written  in 
English,  the  title-page  of  the  first  runs, 

Tractatus  De  Simplicium  M e  die  ament  or  um  Facultatibus. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  such  Simples  as  are 
most  frequently  used  in  Medicines.  Both  purging  and  others 
Methodically  handled  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  understand  not 
the  Latine  Tongue.  To  which  is  added  many  Compound  Medicines 
for  most  Diseases  incident  to  mankinde:  also  two  Alphabeticall 
Tables  very  necessary  for  the  Reader.  Together  with  The  Ex¬ 
planation  of  all  hard  words  or  Termes  of  Art,  whereby  the  Vulgar 
may  the  better  understand  it.  By  Robert  Pemel  Practitioner  in 
Physick  at  Cranebrooke  in  Kent.  Turpis  est  calamitas  Medica- 
mento  purgante  dato  hominem  occidere  (Hippocr.  de  Med.  Purg.  fol. 
98)  London.  Printed  by  M.  Simmons  for  Philemon  Stephens  at 
the  guilded  Lyon  in  St  Paul’s  Church  Yard.  1652. 

The  other,  Tractatus  de  facultatibus  Simplicium ,  The 
Second  Tart ,  was  published  in  1653. 

Pemell  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  practice  found  time  to 
interest  himself  not  only  in  the  practical  side  of  materia 
medica  but  also  in  its  etymology.  He  not  only  describes 
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the  characters  and  properties  of  the  simples,  but  also  the 
derivation  of  their  names. 

Manna  [he  says]  is  a  condensed  dew  falling  from  the  aire  some¬ 
what  like  carv’d  Honey,  but  in  small  grains  like  Mastaich.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  a  kinde  of  Gum  issuing  from  trees  but  the  former 
is  more  probable. 

The  names. 

It  is  called  in  Hebrew  |d  Man,  quasi  praeparatus  cibus  from 
the  Hebrew  root  mo  Manah,  paravit,  constituit,  for  it  was  food 
prepared  by  God  for  the  Israelites,  or  Manna  may  come  from  no 
Mah,  quid  &  so  Na,  quaeso,  what  is  it  ?  quia  nesciebant  quid  esset. 
In  Caldee  ’tis  called  Manna,  in  Syriac  som,  in  Arabic  JD  Man 
&  Alman,  in  Persian  pAJin  Turnagebin,  in  Greek  Spocro/xe At 
&  aepo/xeAi,  aerium  mel. 

From  the  fact  that  he  uses  the  Hebrew  script  (without 
any  pointing)  for  all  the  Oriental  languages  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  one  may  suspect  that  PemelPs  acquaintance  with 
these  was  very  limited  and  that  he  borrowed  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  some  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  which  the  equivalents 
were  transliterated. 

In  his  treatise  De  morbis  capitis  or  ‘Of  the  chief  internall 
Diseases  of  the  Head.  With  the  Causes,  Signes,  Prog- 
nosticks  and  Cures,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  under¬ 
stand  not  the  Latine  tongue  By  R.  P.’,  published  in  1650, 
he  occasionally  diverges  into  etymology  with  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  derivations  in  the  same  way.  This  work  is  a 
treatise  on  neurology  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  head¬ 
ache,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  coma,  and 
lunacy:  it  does  not  pretend  to  any  originality  of  observa¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  compilation,  and  he  gives  a  list  of  the  authors 
he  has  consulted. 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  Pemell  shows  himself  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  of  practical 
commonsense  outlook;  he  was  a  lover  of  books,  to  him 
they  seemed  an  heirloom  of  price,  ‘all  my  books’  he  says 
in  his  will,  ‘I  leave  to  Thomas  in  case  he  betake  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  Physick’. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  children,  betook  himself  to  his  father’s  profession. 

Robert  Pemell  must  have  been  sorely  missed  in  Cran- 
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brook.  I  can  believe  that  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
when  he  addresses  his  rircoxo^ap^aKov  ‘To  the  Reader 
and  more  specially  to  my  Friends  and  Neighbours  of 
Cranebrooke  in  Kent’,  and  begins  his  preface,  ‘Loving 
Friends  and  Neighbours’. 

Amongst  his  friends  was  the  schoolmaster  at  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School  in  Cranbrook,  John  Elm- 
stone,  who  writes  a  prefatory  poem  for  this  book  of 
Pemell’s. 

Let  a  rich  man  be  sick  or  pain’d  be, 

Upon  his  least  request  to  him  doth  flee 
The  Physick  Doctor  or  the  Surgeon, 

T  heir  Soveraigne  Medicines  them  to  try  upon 
And  him  to  cure,  the  love  of  large  reward 
Which  there  he  hopes,  makes  him  the  rich  regard, 

But  let  the  poor  sick  or  diseased  be, 

Let  him  send  for  them,  let  him  call  and  cry, 

They  are  as  deaf  as  Baal  to  his  Priests, 

He  hath  no  gold  to  grease  them  in  their  fists. 

Loe,  here  a  pitiful  Samaritan, 

That  taking  care  for  the  poor  needy  man, 

Doth  him  provide  of  easie  medicines 
Which  nor  are  costly,  nor  are  hard  to  finde, 

So  his  own  Doctor  in  need  he  may  be 
Without  the  care  of  any  Doctor’s  fee. 

Let  then  good  friends,  this  Author  have  your  praise 
And  thanks  for  these  so  helpful  his  assayes, 

Wherein  conspires  much  skilful  Industry 
With  more  of  love  and  Christian  charity. 
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A  XVIIth-CENTURY  POEM:  THE  ‘CALLIPAEDIA’ 

CLAUDE  QUILLET 

IN  1 655  there  was  published  at  Leyden  a  didactic  poem, 
consisting  of  some  two  thousand  Latin  hexameters:  its 
subject  was  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  beauty  in 
the  offspring. 

The  author  concealed  his  identity  under  the  pseudonym 
Calvidius  Laetus,  and  he  had  reason  for  his  caution;  he 
had  already  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country, 
France,  for  his  shocking  impiety  in  disbelieving,  not 
privately  but  openly  and  defiantly,  that  the  nuns  of  a 
certain  convent  were  possessed  of  the  devil.  After  an 
exile  in  Italy  where  he  had  so  far  recovered  respectability 
as  to  become  secretary  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome, 
he  now  produced  this  poem  in  which  were  some  lines 
disparaging  the  all-powerful  and  unscrupulous  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  Cardinal  sent  for  Quillet,  reproached  him 
mildly  for  his  offence,  and  instead  of  consigning  him  to  the 
rigours  of  ecclesiastical  punishment,  assured  him  of  his 
esteem,  and  promised  him  the  first  abbey  that  should 
come  vacant.  The  astonished  Quillet  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  magnanimous  patron,  promised  to  amend 
the  opprobrious  lines,  and  before  long  became  an  abbot. 
The  revised  version  of  his  poem  was  published  at  Paris  in 
the  following  year  1656.  Even  then  Quillet  might  well 
have  had  some  doubts  as  to  its  general  reception,  for  it 
dealt  with  a  delicate  subject,  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  he  handled  it  with  a  frankness  which  was 
unseemly.  Nevertheless  it  found  favour,  and  of  all  his 
writings  was  the  one  with  which  his  fame  was  chiefly 
associated.  He  no  longer  needed  to  conceal  his  name, 
and  edition  after  edition  of  ‘C.  Quilleti  Callipaedia,  seu 
de  Pulchrae  Prolis  habendae  Ratione,  Poema  Didacticon’ 
appeared.  In  1710  an  anonymous  translation  in  English 
verse,  together  with  an  English  translation  of  St.  Marthe’s 
Paedotrophia ,  was  published  in  London,  and  the  same  year 
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another  English  translation  of  the  ‘Callipaedia’  ‘By  several 
Hands’  appeared,  also  in  London.  In  1712  the  Poet 
Laureate,  Nicholas  Rowe,  produced  a  translation  of  it  in 
English  verse,  which  passed  through  at  least  four  other 
editions  (1715,  1733,  1761,  1771).  Nicholas  Rowe 
(1674—1718),  who  lies  buried  in  the  Poets’  Corner  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  drama¬ 
tist,  but  he  published  also  some  other  translations,  notably 
one  of  Boileau’s  Lutrin ,  and  one  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  William  Shakespeare,  and  also  edited 
his  works. 

His  translation  of  the  ‘Callipaedia’,  he  says,  ‘pretends 
not  to  the  Name  of  a  literal  or  close  Translation  but  gives 
the  Author’s  meaning  with  a  Freedom  of  Verse  that  was 
necessary  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  English  Reader’; 
and  in  justification  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  who  in  his  day  was  accounted  the  greatest  of 
living  English  poets,  Abraham  Cowley,  ‘that  translators 
should  add  by  their  own  Wit  and  Invention  not  deserting 
the  subject  .  .  .  the  not  observing  this  is  the  Cause  that  all 
Translations  that  I  ever  yet  saw  are  so  much  inferior  to 
their  Originals’. 

I  doubt  whether  Rowe’s  translation  could  be  said  to 
be  inferior  to  the  original,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
English  rhyming  heroics  with  Latin  hexameters.  Quillet 
is  a  master  of  Latin  verse,  his  diction  is  graceful  and  he 
handles  his  subject  quite  in  the  Virgilian  style;  Rowe’s 
translation,  or  rather  version,  has  an  easy  fluency  which 
makes  it  pleasant  to  read,  and  gives  the  idea  rather  of  an 
original  than  of  a  translation. 

Quillet  prefaces  his  advice  for  the  procuring  of  boy- 
children  with  these  lines. 

Nec  mihi  displiceat  quorumdam  hie  vota  parentum 
Rite  secundare  et  gratam  praescribere  normam 
Qua  generare  mares  valeant;  nam  mascula  proles 
Stemmata,  magnorumque  decus  sustentat  avorum 
Nec  desunt  qui  foemineam  sermone  maligno 
Dedecorent  sobolem;  pravo  quasi  devia  lapsu 
Frustrataque  opera,  Natura  invita  puellas 
Gignat  et  in  terras  effundat  amabile  monstrum. 
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In  the  Fourth  Book,  where  he  deals  with  beauties  of  the 
mind,  he  repeats  the  belief  which  was  general  in  his  time 
of  the  transference  of  mental  qualities  by  the  breast  milk. 

Unde  hie  insanos  possum  incusare  parentes 
Quos  tam  caeca  tenet  natorum  incuria,  alendos 
Ut  passim  ignotis  tradant  Nutricibus;  unde 
Innumera  e  tetro  manent  dispendia  lacte 
Namque  ut  corporeas  sileam  quas  lactea  noxas 
Pocula  prima  ferunt;  ipsam  quoque  laedere  mentem 
Lac  solet  et  pravos  animi  producere  mores. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  ‘Callipaedia’,  in  Nicholas 
Rowe’s  translation,  run  thus: 

What  crowns  the  fruitful  Marriage  Bed  with  Joy, 

What  forms  the  Lovely  Girl  and  Manly  Boy, 

What  kindly  Stars  the  juster  Features  trace, 

What  happy  Influence  bestows  the  Grace 

And  breaths  the  Bloom  Divine  upon  the  beauteous  Face, 

What  secret  Springs  the  Forming  Fancy  move, 

What  force  the  Mind  exerts  in  genial  Love, 

How  the  fair  Soul  is  in  the  Body  seen 

And  outward  Beauty  speaks  the  Worth  within, 

In  flowing  Verse  attempts  the  willing  Muse 
And  tunefully  the  pleasing  theme  pursues. 

•  ••••••••* 

If  then  the  Genial  Arts  thou  seek  to  know 
Attend  to  what  the  skillful  Muse  can  show, 

Sweet  are  her  Sacred  Rules  and  tunefully  they  flow; 

‘Not  every  Man  or  Woman  was  design’d 
To  Propagate  and  Multiply  their  Kind, 

Forbid  we  Rightly  the  Deform’d  and  Foul 
To  Cloath  with  ill-shap’d  Limbs  the  Heav’nly  Soul. 

Has  not  the  Poets  Song  Divinely  told 
Of  Births  detested  in  the  Days  of  Old? 

Who  shudders  not  at  Pluto’s  odious  Bed  ? 

What  Virgin  would  a  One-ey’d  Cyclops  Wed? 

How  oft  do  Men  their  ill-star’d  Birth  bewail 
Condemn’d  to  a  disease-full  Body’s  Jayl! 

How  oft  with  vain  Complaints  they  load  the  skies 
And  guiltless  Gods  accuse  with  fruitless  Cries 
When  the  true  Cause  of  their  repeated  Blame 
From  a  distemper’d  feeble  Marriage  came. 
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In  the  Second  Book  Quillet  expounds  the  influence  of 
the  planets  and  the  seasons  upon  the  offspring. 

T  he  Seasons  too  observ’d  of  sov’ reign  Use 
Much  to  a  beauteous  Progeny  conduce, 

Of  all,  the  Spring-embraces  best  suceed 
Productive  of  the  strongest  sanguin  Breed, 

Then  Nature  kindly  animates  the  Earth 
And  quickens  with  an  Universal  Birth 

Thus  Man  misled  by  Ignorance  or  lust 
Is  to  his  kind  and  to  himself  unjust, 

Of  choice  regardless,  he  disdains  to  know 
What  Stars  above,  what  Seasons  here  below 
In  Love’s  soft  Battles  most  successful  are, 

And  surest  mark  the  future  Offspring  fair. 

Most  Parents  Wishes  in  one  Channel  run, 

Most  think  they  are  not  blest  without  a  Son; 

Let  such  attentive  my  Prescriptions  read 
That  teach  to  propagate  the  manly  Breed. 

In  the  Third  Book  he  gives  directions  as  to  antenatal 
care,  what  exercise  may  be  allowed,  the  dangers  of  fast 
driving  in  coach,  too  much  dancing,  &c.,  and  the  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  at  the  birth.  In  the  Fourth,  the  care  and 
training  of  the  child. 

Say,  therefore  are  not  those  absurdly  vain 

Who  cause  their  Children’s  Fate  and  then  complain; 

Who  with  a  hopeful  beauteous  Offspring  blest 
Forget  themselves,  and  hire  unwholsom  Breasts: 

And  to  some  common  Wretch  commit  the  Care, 

Of  Infant  Celia  or  the  future  Heir: 

Besides  Diseases  and  unnumber’d  Ills 
That  latent  Spread  and  flow  in  Milky  Rills 
That  from  bad  T  eats  and  putrid  Channels  pass 
And  taint  the  Blood  and  mingle  with  the  Mass, 

The  noxious  Food  conveyes  a  greater  Curse 
And  gives  the  meaner  Passions  of  the  Nurse. 
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THE  XVI Ith  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

JAMES  PRIMEROSE 

IN  1659,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  Pemell,  a 
work  in  Latin  on  diseases  of  children  was  published  at 
Rotterdam  by  a  physician  practising  in  Hull,  the  Partes 
Duae  De  Morbis  Puerorum  by  James  Primerose.  Part  I 
deals  with  the  care  of  the  newborn  infant  and  the  feeding 
of  infants,  Part  II  with  their  diseases. 

Primerose  was  one  of  those  who  still  regarded  the  ancient 
medical  writers  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  his  book 
is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  them,  mixed  with 
more  of  ignorant  custom  and  superstition  than  one  can 
find  in  any  single  ancient  writer,  unless  perhaps  in  Aetius; 
though  Primerose,  it  must  be  said,  does  sometimes  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  a  custom  or  opinion  mentioned  is  superstitious. 
He  quotes  from  Galen  the  salting  of  the  newborn  baby, 
which  he  says  has  now  become  obsolete.  He  advises 
amongst  other  methods  of  ablution  washing  the  baby  in 
its  own  urine;  and  as  another  alternative  he  mentions 
warm  beer.  The  nurse’s  milk  is  still  to  be  tested  by  the 
nail  test  of  Soranus,  or  by  a  hair,  or  mirror,  or  dish  used 
in  the  same  way  as  the  nail,  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the 
milk  by  its  viscidity. 

For  teething  he  gives  the  usual  remedies  hung  on  the 
neck,  the  tooth  of  a  dog,  of  a  wolf,  or  of  a  male  viper,  or 
the  root  of  wild  colocynth.  His  treatment  for  enuresis  is 
nearly  as  varied  as  it  is  to-day;  roast  mouse  he  thinks  may 
be  of  value,  but  more  because  it  is  roast  and  therefore  has 
a  desiccating  effect  than  because  it  is  mouse;  hare’s  brain 
taken  as  a  draught  in  white  wine  is  reported  to  be  ‘a  tried 
remedy’;  so  also  hare’s  brain  enclosed  in  pig’s  bladder  and 
roasted;  pig’s  bladder  itself  burnt  to  a  powder  and  then 
taken  in  some  drink;  these  and  other  traditional  methods 
of  treatment  he  feels  bound  to  mention  because  they  are 
to  be  found  in  Aetius  or  Paulus  Aegineta,  but  he  cautions 
the  reader  not  to  put  too  much  reliance  upon  them.  As  a 
cause  of  infantile  wasting  he  is  quite  prepared  to  admit 
the  influence  of  the  devil,  he  is  more  doubtful  about  witch- 
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craft,  but  admits  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  it, 
and  gives  a  long  list  of  charms  and  substances  which 
avert  it,  but  ridicules  the  idea  that  any  evil  spirit  could  be 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  of  them. 

In  a  book  particularly  devoid  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  research,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Primerose  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  rickets.  Characteristically  he  does  not  once 
mention  by  name  Glisson  or  any  recent  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  refers  repeatedly  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the 
former  of  whom,  he  thinks,  referred  to  rickets  when  he 
spoke  of  hump-back  (‘spina  in  gibbum  attollitur’)  in 
children  and  protrusion  of  the  chest. 

He  says  he  has  heard  that  the  name  ‘Ricketts’  was  first 
given  in  the  town  of  Southampton  in  1628,  and  claims 
that  he  observed  the  disease  in  Yorkshire  in  the  same  year 
when  the  name  was  not  yet  known  there.  In  spite  of  the 
thirty-one  years  which  had  passed  since  his  first  observa¬ 
tion  of  this  disease  Primerose  had  nothing  whatever  to 
add  to  the  description  of  its  clinical  symptoms  or  its 
pathology:  he  gives  a  poor  account  of  the  symptoms,  not 
at  all  suggestive  of  any  personal  observation;  it  suggests 
rather  a  casual  reading  of  Glisson’s  work,  with  little  or  no 
personal  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  making  a  summary 
therefrom:  he  seems  to  be  chiefly  concerned  to  bring 
rickets  and  its  treatment  into  line  with  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  He  excuses  the  brevity  of  his  account  by  saying, 
‘De  hoc  morbo  scripsit  Medicus  Londinensis:  propterea 
paucissima  scribam’:  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
says,  ‘Verum  qui  de  hoc  morbo  plura  voluerit,  legat 
librum  Medicorum  trium  Londinensium,  de  rachitide’. 

James  Primerose  was  born  at  St.  Jean  d’Angely  in  the 
province  of  Xantoigne  in  France,  according  to  Wood. 
His  father,  a  Scotchman,  Gilbert  Primerose,  was  a  minister 
in  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Bordeaux,  but  return¬ 
ing  to  England  became  a  royal  chaplain,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  eventually  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  had  four  sons. 
James,  who  had  been  educated  at  Bordeaux  and  had  be¬ 
come  an  M.D.  of  Montpellier,  came  to  England  with  his 
father.  He  was  incorporated  a  graduate  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1629  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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At  Hull,  where  he  practised,  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation.  His  writings  were  numerous,  including  a 
handbook  of  practical  medicine,  Enchiridium  Medicum 
Practicum ,  Amstelod.  1654,  8vo,  Ars  Pharmaceutica ,  Am- 
stelod.  1651,  8 vo,  De  Vulgiin  medicina  erroribus ,  London, 
1638,  translated  into  English  as  Popular  Errours ,  or  The 
Errours  of  The  People  in  physick ,  London,  1651,  De 
Mulierum  Morbis ,  Roterod.  1 655,  yto,De  febribus ,  Roterod. 
1658,  4  to,  also  a  Description  of  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
Oxon.  1631. 

His  book  on  children  was  his  last  work :  it  was  published 
in  the  year  of  his  death  1659.  He  was  buried,  so  Munk 
says,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull. 

It  is  not  for  his  treatise  on  children,  nor  for  any  of  the 
writings  I  have  mentioned,  that  Primerose  is  remembered; 
but  for  his  earliest  publication,  his  essay  published  in 
1630,  in  which  he  attacked  Harvey’s  De  Motu  Cordis , 
which  had  been  published  two  years  before. 

His  essay  ‘Exercitationes  et  Animadversiones  in  Librum 
De  Motu  Cordis  et  circulatione  Sanguinis  Adversus 
Gulielmum  Harveum’  is  an  attempt  to  discredit  Harvey’s 
discovery  by  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
Galen  and  Aristotle,  but  also  Pliny  and  Hippocrates  and 
some  reference  to  Vesalius.  ‘Whatever  does  not  agree 
with  received  opinions  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion’, 
Harvey’s  book,  he  says,  ‘carries  upon  the  face  of  it  the 
appearance  of  novelty  and  so  found  no  little  favour  with 
the  rabble  ( apud  populum)  and  with  certain  physicians. 
The  youngsters  in  your  colleges  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
circulation  of  the  blood,  lacteal  vessels,  static  principles, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  that  are  absolutely  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  things  that  give  vast  satisfaction  and 
delight  and  are  most  alluring,  but  nevertheless  are  of  no 
value  and  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  medicine’. 

At  a  later  date  Primerose  wrote  with  unmitigated  con¬ 
tempt  of  Harvey  as  a  ‘fabricator  of  trivialities’,  and  his 
discovery  he  called  ‘ludicrous’. 

For  Primerose  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
final,  and  so  he  argued,  and  so  his  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  as  a  blind  opponent  of  truth. 
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THE  XVIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

THE  THIRD  WRITER  IN  ENGLISH 
ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

‘J.  S.’,  J.  STARSMARE 

IN  1664  appeared  the  third  treatise  written  in  English 
on  diseases  of  children,  ‘ TIAIAQN  NOEHMATA  or 
Children’s  Diseases’,  by  J.  S.  Physician.  London.  Printed 
by  W.  G.  and  to  be  sold  by  J.  Playford  and  Zach.  Watkins 
at  their  Shop  in  the  Temple  near  the  Church  1664’. 

Who  was  J.  S.  ?  This  has  until  lately  been  an  unsolved 
mystery.  Dr.  Ruhrah  in  his  Paediatrics  of  the  Past  sug¬ 
gested  that  possibly  the  initials  might  stand  for  ‘Jane 
Sharp,  a  mythical  midwife’.  The  problem  has  now  been 
solved  by  the  register  of  the  Stationers’  Hall,  where  in 
the  Transcript,  vol.  ii,  published  1913  (165 5 — 7 5),  the 
following  entry  occurs  under  November  13,  1663. 

Entred  .  .  .  under  the  hands  of  Master  Roger  le  Strange  and 
Master  Luke  Fawne  warden  a  booke  or  coppie  intituled  IJAIAQN 
NOEHMATA  or  Children’s  diseases,  both  outward  and  inward 
from  the  time  of  their  Birth  to  fowerteene  yeares  of  age.  With 
their  natures,  causes,  signes,  presages  and  cures. 

In  Three  Bookes  1.  Of  Externall  deseases,  2  Of  Universall 
deseases,  3  Of  Inward  deseases.  Also  the  Resolucions  of  many 
profitable  questions  concerning  childeren  and  of  Nurses  and  of 
nursing  children,  by  J.  Starsmare,  Physician. 

The  author  dates  his  preface  from  Oundle  in  1662. 
The  present  vicar  of  Oundle,  Canon  Smalley-Law,  who 
has  himself  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  history  of 
Oundle,  has  given  me  most  generous  and  kindly  help  in 
the  effort  to  trace  this  J.  Starsmare. 

A  prolonged  search  has  failed  to  identify  any  one  of  the 
name  as  resident  in  Oundle  at  that  period.  There  were, 
however,  families  of  the  name  of  Staresmore  living  at 
Dene,  and  Kettering,  and  Frolesworth,  all  within  a 
few  miles  of  Oundle,  and  no  doubt  he  belonged  to  one 
of  them.  The  slight  difference  in  spelling,  even  supposing 
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that  the  spelling  in  the  Stationers’  Register  was  not  a  slip 
on  the  part  of  the  registrar  (I  have  verified  it  in  the  original 
as  agreeing  with  the  Transcript),  is  of  little  importance, 
for  in  those  days  variations  even  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  were  very  common. 

J.  Starsmare  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
authorities  that  he  quotes.  One  may  suppose  him  also 
to  have  been  a  person  with  some  artistic  taste,  for  his  is  the 
first  work  on  diseases  of  children  to  be  illustrated  with  a 
frontispiece  of  purely  artistic  purpose;  moreover,  he  was 
a  man  with  appreciation  of  scientific  genius  and  scientific 
progress,  for  he  dedicates  his  book  to  Robert  Boyle,  the 
distinguished  physicist  and  inventor  of  the  air-pump  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  scientists. 

Starsmare’s  book  has  a  Greek  title  with  an  English 
sub-title.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period  to  use 
Latin  or  Greek  for  one  title  of  a  treatise,  although  all  the 
rest  of  the  book  was  in  English,  a  sort  of  concession  per¬ 
haps  to  conciliate  those  who  disapproved  of  the  use  of 
common  English  in  the  text. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ground 
covered  by  this  treatise. 

The  first  Book  of  External  Diseases. 

Of  the  greatnesse,  Dropsy  and  water  of  the  Head. 

Of  the  King’s  Evil. 

Of  Pustules  and  little  Risings  in  the  head. 

Of  chapt  Lips  in  Children. 

Of  the  Inflamation  of  the  Navil. 

Of  a  Rupture  and  Broken  Belly. 

Of  the  falling  of  the  Fundament. 

Of  the  gallings  of  Children. 

Of  Chilblanes  and  Kybes. 

Of  the  Scab. 

Of  the  Itch. 

The  second  Book  of  Cfniversal  Diseases. 

Of  Feavers  in  Children  in  general. 

Of  a  Synoche  Fever. 

Of  the  Small  Pox  and  Meazles. 

Of  the  Consumption. 
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The  third  Book  of  Particular  Diseases  of  Inward  Parts 
of  the  Body. 

Of  the  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Sicknesse. 

Of  Convulsion. 

Of  the  Palsy. 

Of  Childrens  dreaming  and  troubled  sleep. 

Of  moderate  watching  of  Children. 

-  Of  the  Inflamation  of  the  Head. 

Of  the  running  at  the  Nose,  Cough  and  difficult  Breathing. 

Of  the  pain  and  humidity  of  the  ears. 

Of  the  Inflamation  of  the  Glandules  called  the  Almonds  of  the 
Ears. 

Of  the  sorenesse  of  the  Mouth. 

Of  the  Ranula  of  the  Tongue. 

Of  Dentition  and  breeding  of  Teeth. 

Of  the  Hiccough. 

Of  vomiting  and  a  vain  desire  of  vomiting. 

Of  the  involuntary  pissing  of  Children. 

Of  the  Strangury  and  Suppression  of  Urine. 

Of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Of  Costivenesse  and  being  bound  in  the  Belly. 

Of  the  Flux  and  Loosenesse. 

Of  Tenesme. 

Of  the  pain  in  the  Guts. 

Of  the  Worms. 

Neither  of  the  previous  writers  in  English  on  children’s 
diseases  had  described  the  King’s  Evil,  which  seems  the 
more  curious  as  the  disease  must  have  been  familiar,  by 
name  at  least,  to  everybody  through  the  ceremony  of 
‘touching  for  the  Evil’,  which  had  been  performed  by 
successive  kings  for  some  centuries.  Starsmare  describes 
the  disease,  but  ignores  the  virtue  of  the  king’s  touch 
altogether. 

The  Kings  Evill  [he  says]  is  a  hard  or  Schirrous  Tumour  contrary 
to  nature,  growing  for  the  most  about  the  Neck  and  chiefly  of 
Children.  The  immediate  cause  is  sometimes  Flesh,  but  very 
seldome:  Sometimes  the  Glandules  turn  into  this  Tumour,  but 
most  frequently  Phlegm  or  Melancholy  hardened.  Some  think  the 
Cause  is  an  Alamentary  Juyce  hardned;  because  they  are  not 
changed  into  a  digested  matter,  nor  do  putrefie,  and  continue  a  long 
time.  The  antecedent  causes  are  youngness  of  Age,  cold  and  moist 
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temper  softness  of  Flesh  and  Muscles,  and  shortness  of  the  Neck, 
thereby  the  humours  fall  easily  from  the  head  in  the  neck  and  cleave 
tenaciously. 

The  Presage  is,  this  Disease  is  troublesome  and  wearisome  to 
the  Patient  and  Physician;  for  whatsoever  way  you  deal  with  them, 
they  are  exasperated,  and  if  they  seem  to  be  cur’d  return  again.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  cure  but  with  lesse  difficulty  and  danger  in 
Infants  and  Children  than  in  youth,  because  they  often  degenerate 
into  Cancers  and  dangerous  Ulcers.  The  King’s  Evill  that  is  little, 
superficial  and  gentle  are  not  very  dangerous  and  are  more  easily 
cur’d:  but  such  as  are  great,  deep  and  malignant,  are  pernicious  and 
for  the  most  part  incureable. 

The  Kings  Evill  though  it  is  most  exactly  cur’d,  yet  it  returns 
again,  which  is  not  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  they  have  return’d  after  a  Month,  a  year,  or  two 
years;  but  the  cause  is  1.  The  Viscosity  thickens,  and  a  contuma- 
ciousnesse  of  the  matter,  which  is  not  perfectly  eradicated  and 
extirpated  in  the  Cure,  but  some  part  is  left,  which  vitiates  and  cor¬ 
rupts  the  temper  and  nourishment  of  the  part.  2.  The  Coat  or 
Membrane  which  is  tenaciously  infix’d,  that  it  can  scarce  be 
extirpated,  and  so  is  fill’d  with  new  matter:  if  it  be  extirpated,  yet 
there  remains  some  roots  or  ligaments,  out  of  which  the  Membrane 
or  Coat  grows  again,  and  so  the  Tumour  or  Kings  Evill  remains. 

The  Cure  is,  taking  away  the  antecedent  cause,  and  correcting 
the  Debility  of  the  Parts,  which  make  Phlegme:  all  of  which  is 
done  by  A  convenient  Diet,  let  the  Air  be  hot  and  dry,  the  sleep 
little,  exercise  moderate,  avoid  much  rubbing  or  kneading  of  the 
head,  and  bearing  weight  on  the  Head;  avoid  all  perturbations  of  the 
mind  (except  moderate  anger)  and  Wine  that  is  strong  and  thick: 
if  you  use  Wine,  do  it  moderately  and  mixe  it  with  water.  Let  your 
meat  be  attenuating  and  drying,  as  Bread  well  bak’d,  and  with 
Anniseeds  or  Coriander-seeds.  Let  your  flesh  be  of  Wild-fowl, 
and  rather  roasted  than  boyled:  avoid  Spices  as  filling  the  head  with 
vapours,  and  all  thick  grosse,  viscid  and  cold  meats  as  Beef,  Cheese, 
Milk,  Eggs  fried  or  hard  and  the  like.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Children 
of  poor  persons  are  more  troubled  with  this  Disease  than  the 
Children  of  rich  men,  because  they  eat  grosse  and  ill  Diet  which 
makes  and  foments  the  humour. 

Starsmare,  although  he  borrows  a  large  part  of  his 
material  from  the  authors  named  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  as  anybody  can  recognize  who  is  familiar  with  their 
writings,  nevertheless  has  not  only  his  own  way  of  pre- 
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senting  it,  but  also  his  own  explanations  and  reasons  to 
give,  so  that  his  book  has  an  individuality  which  gives  it 
interest  and  charm. 

Witness  his  account  of  epilepsy. 

The  Third  Book 

Of  Inward  Diseases  of  several  parts. 

Chapter  I.  Of  the  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Sicknesse. 

In  the  precedent  Books  you  have  the  External  and  Universal 
Diseases,  in  this  Book  you  have  Inward  Diseases  belonging  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  but  in  regard  children  especially  before 
7  years  of  Age  have  not  the  use  of  reason,  reason  being  as  it  were 
drowned  and  drunk  with  moisture  and  humours,  which  made  one 
say  the  Souls  of  Children  differ  nothing  from  the  Souls  of  Beasts, 
for  whilst  we  are  Infants  we  all  live  the  Lives  of  Beasts  using  only 
the  faculties  of  the  Vegetative  and  Animal  Souls,  therefore  the 
faults  of  the  Actions  of  the  rational  faculty  (as  Phrenzy  and  Mad¬ 
ness)  are  not  considered  by  Physicians  amongst  Childrens  Diseases 
which  likewise  I  omit  in  this  Book. 

The  Epilepsy  hath  several  Names;  I  shall  only  mention  three  of 
them  here.  It  is  called  1.  A  Child’s  Disease  because  Children  are 
most  frequently  troubled  with  it,  by  the  cold  distemper  and  large 
moisture  of  the  Brain.  2.  An  holy  and  divine  Disease,  so  divers 
of  the  Ancients  testifie  in  their  Writings.  3.  Lunatick  (26  Matth. 
the  Lunatick  there  was  the  same  with  this)  because  as  one  excel¬ 
lently  says,  they  who  are  conceived  in  the  change  of  the  Moon, 
when  the  Moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  without  Light, 
they  have  the  Falling  Sicknesse.  The  Falling  Sicknesse  is  a  preter¬ 
natural  involuntary  and  intermitting  contraction  and  retraction  of  all 
the  Muscles  and  Nerves.  The  Mediate  cause  of  an  Epilepsy  by 
consent,  is  a  Vapour  raised  from  the  lower  parts  to  the  head  (which 
some  think  is  but  seldome)  whether  it  be  from  fear,  corrupted  Milk 
in  the  Stomach,  Worms,  breeding  of  Teeth,  the  Small  Pox, 
Meazles  or  Feavers. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Falling  Sickness  when  the  Brain  is 
primarily  affected  is  a  thin  humour  or  vapour,  because  it  is  made 
and  gone  quickly,  therefore  the  matter  of  it  must  be  such  as  may 
go  away  and  return  quickly,  which  cannot  be  in  a  thick  humour, 
which  must  be  dissolved  by  concoction,  which  is  done  in  time  and 
not  suddenly:  which  vapour  or  thin  humour  by  a  peculiar  vertue 
doth  prick  the  Membrane  of  the  Brain  and  part  where  the  Nerves 
begins,  causing  a  Constriction  of  the  passages  and  exciting  the 
sensible  parts  to  an  Expulsion  of  what  is  hurtful;  thence  is  the 
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shutting  out  and  Retraction  of  the  sensique  Spirits  and  by  a  defect 
of  them  follows  a  diminution  or  cessation  or  abolition  of  the  Actions 
of  the  mind,  and  thereby  all  the  parts  of  the  body  have  a  convulsive 
motion.  A  cold  and  moist  temper  of  the  Body,  hereditary  Disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  Nativity  being  in  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  are  Dis¬ 
positions  to  this  Disease. 

T  he  external  Causes  are  i.  Things  which  administer  matter, 
as  grosse  and  vaporous  meat,  as  old  Pigeons,  Sparrows,  Eales  etc. 
2.  Things  that  excite  it  as  Moonshine,  the  smell  of  stinking  things, 
also  great  fear,  and  tickling. 

Signs  of  the  coming  of  it  in  children  are  because  the  Child  is 
born  of  Parents  that  have  this  Falling  Sicknesse:  in  those  that  are 
elder,  Pains  of  neck,  back,  heart,  fears  and  inordinate  motions  in 
the  Sleep,  often  spitting.  Signs  of  the  Paroxysme  and  when  it  is 
upon  the  Child  are  as  17  Matth.,  a  noise,  crying  out,  falls  in  the 
fire,  foames  out  of  his  mouth,  and  is  without  sense,  so  was  the  Child 
cur’d  by  Christ  in  the  Chapter  aforesaid,  but  that  Child  was  Epilep- 
tick  and  possest  with  a  Devil,  as  one  learnedly  sayes,  or  as  another 
sayes,  the  Child  was  Epileptick  but  the  Disease  made  in  him  by  the 
Evil  of  the  Divel. 

The  froth  in  the  mouth  is  made  because  the  Spirits,  and  Fume 
which  come  from  the  Lungs  is  mixt  with  the  Spittle  and  Phlegme 
that  comes  from  the  head,  which  moved  and  exagitated  to  and  fro 
turns  into  froth  as  the  Seawater  agitated  and  broken  with  many 
winds.  The  noise  is  a  kind  of  Voice  made  from  the  motive  faculty 
hurt  and  depraved.  .  .  . 

As  his  remarks  above  upon  the  causation  of  epilepsy 
show,  Starsmare,  like  most  physicians  of  his  day,  was  not 
altogether  free  from  the  influence  of  astrology.  Nor  was 
he  more  credulous,  perhaps  less  so,  than  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  bewitch¬ 
ment.  Witchcraft  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a  potent 
cause  of  wasting  in  children,  and  physicians  were  still 
halting  in  their  opinion:  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  mysterious  influence  such  as  this  could  emanate  from 
any  woman,  but  there  were  the  facts,  a  wrinkled  mumbling 
old  crony  had  looked  at  the  infant,  perhaps  had  spoken  of 
its  pretty  little  face,  and  since  then,  without  apparent  cause 
and  despite  of  every  effort  to  save  it,  the  little  one  had 
wilted  and  wasted  and  gone  down-hill.  Clearly  some 
malign  influence  was  at  work,  but  it  was  mere  superstition 
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to  attribute  this  to  some  unknown  power  inherent  in  cer¬ 
tain  old  women ;  the  only  reasonable  explanation  was  the 
influence  of  the  devil  working  through  these  women. 

In  his  chapter  ‘of  the  Consumption’  Starsmare  says: 

A  Consumption  is  an  Extabescency  and  Exiccation  of  the  whole 
body  (and  amongst  many  causes  he  adds):  It  is  also  conceived  that 
Children  by  reason  of  the  softnesse  and  tendernesse  of  their  body 
grow  lean  and  consume  by  Fascination  proceeding  from  their 
touching  unhealthy  bodies  or  the  unwholesome  vapours  out  of  the 
Eyes  or  Mouthes  of  Women  not  well,  which  truely  is  not  Fascina¬ 
tion,  for  Witchcraft  is  rather  the  work  of  the  Devil  than  by  any 
proper  power  of  the  Sages.  ...  If  Leannesse  be  from  Fascination 
no  art  or  natural  means  is  effectual  and  there  is  no  internal  or 
external  cause  of  Leannesse  in  regard  of  the  Nurse  or  Child.  .  .  . 
If  the  child  is  bewitcht  a  Saphir  or  Carbuncle  hung  about  the  Childs 
Neck  is  conceived  good;  so  is  Hartshorn  hung  in  the  house  and 
many  more  which  I  omit  as  Superstitious  or  false. 

Starsmare  feels  driven  to  mention  bewitchment  amongst 
the  causes  of  wasting:  popular  belief  demanded  it:  and  if 
his  own  common  sense  revolted  against  such  credulity  he 
must  admit  there  were  cases  of  infantile  wasting  he  could 
not  account  for;  might  not  the  devil  have  some  hand  in 
these  ?  and  if  so,  might  he  not  use  human  beings  as  his 
instruments  ? 

A  belief  in  witchcraft  dates  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  rampant 
in  England.  With  the  accession  of  James  I  in  1603  an 
Act  had  been  passed  for  the  punishment  of  ‘those  detest¬ 
able  slaves  of  the  devill’,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
amongst  the  ill-educated  people  of  the  day  the  devilry  of 
witchcraft  was  an  accepted  belief,  seeing  that  James  I 
himself  before  his  accession  had  written  a  book  affirming 
the  existence  of  such  practices:  Daemonologie  in  forme  of  a 
Dialogue ,  Edinb.  1597.  The  preface  to  this  book  declared 

that  such  assaultes  of  Sathan  are  most  certainly  practized  and  that 
the  instrumentes  thereof  merits  most  severly  to  be  punished;  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  two,  principally,  in  our  age,  wherof  the 
one  call’d  Scot,  an  Englishman,  is  not  ashamed  in  publike  print  to 
deny  that  ther  can  be  such  a  thing  as  Witchcraft,  and  so  mainteines 
the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spi rites.  The  other 
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called  Wierus,  a  German  Phisition,  sets  out  a  publick  apologie  for 
al  these  craftes-folkes  whereby  procuring  for  their  impunitie  he 
plainly  bewrayes  himselfe  to  have  been  one  of  that  profession. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Lloyd  states  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
3,192  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft.  In  1659  so 
great  a  thinker  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica  had  stated  that  a  disbelief  in  witchcraft  was 
promoted  by  the  devil  himself  to  distract  man’s  attention 
from  his  existence.  ‘Thus  he  endeavours  to  propagate  the 
unbelief  of  witches,  whose  concession  infers  his  coexist- 
ency’.  It  remains  as  a  blot  upon  the  fame  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  that  he  himself  gave  evidence  against  two  women 
in  1664  which  led  to  their  being  hung  for  the  bewitchment 
of  two  children.1  The  county  in  which  Starsmare  wrote, 
Northamptonshire,  seems  to  have  had  at  least  its  full  share 
of  this  witch-craze.  There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘The 
witches  of  Northamptonshire’,  in  which  are  described 
the  misdoings  of  five  witches  all  executed  on  one  day  in 
1612,  and  in  1705  two  ‘notorious  witches’  were  executed 
at  Northampton  for  bewitching  two  children. 

1  G.  H.  Lloyd,  Annals  of  Med.  Hist.,  1928,  x.  2,  p.  133. 
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THE  XVIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 
CULPEPER:  MAURICEAU 

I  HAVE  placed  Starsmare  as  the  third  writer  in  English 
on  diseases  of  children,  but  with  some  doubt  in  my 
mind,  for  there  was  another  writer  in  the  mother-tongue 
on  this  subject  whose  treatise  was  published  posthumously 
some  time  before  1684.  This  was  ‘Nicholas  Culpeper, 
Gent.  Student  in  Physick  and  Astrology’,  who  died  in 
January  1653/4. 

He  left  his  widow  ‘seventy-nine  books  of  his  own 
making  or  translating’,  some  of  which  at  least  were  in 
manuscript  and  published  later.  One  of  these  was  A 
tractate  of  the  Cure  of  Infants ,  a  treatise  occupying  thirty- 
nine  pages  at  the  end  of  a  larger  work,  his  Directory  for 
Midwives ,  or  ‘A  Guide  for  Women  In  their  Conception, 
Bearing;  And  Suckling  their  children’.  Early  editions  of 
the  Directory  in  1651  and  1656  do  not  contain  the  treatise 
on  infants,  but  it  is  present  in  an  edition  issued  in  1684. 

The  Tractate  of  the  Cure  of  Infants  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  ‘Of  the  Diet  and  Government  of  In¬ 
fants’,  and  deals  with  choice  of  nurse,  the  conditions  of 
good  milk,  curing  the  faults  in  milk,  ‘the  Dyet  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  newborn  Children,  the  Dyet  of  an  Infant  from 
the  breeding  of  Teeth  till  it  be  weaned,  the  Weaning  of 
Children,  and  Childrens  Dyet  after  Weaning’.  The 
second  part  is  ‘Of  Diseases  and  Symptomes  of  Children’, 
and  consists  of  thirty-one  chapters  dealing  very  briefly 
with  diseases,  each  having  marginal  headings,  The  Signs, 
The  Prognostick,  The  Cure. 

Culpeper  bases  his  work  very  closely  on  the  ancient 
writers.  He  has  a  chapter  ‘Of  syriasis’  which  he  admits  is 
from  Aetius;  modern  writers  had  ceased  to  include  this 
vague  uncertain  condition.  Nevertheless  he  writes  like  a 
man  of  practical  mind,  and  there  is  a  certain  crispness 
about  his  writing  which  makes  one  feel  that  at  the  ‘house 
next  door  to  the  Red  Lion  in  Spittlefields’  one  would  have 
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met  with  a  shrewd  practitioner  who  was  quick  to  sum  up 
his  client  and  make  a  tolerable  guess  at  what  was  advisable. 

His  style  may  be  seen  from  his  Chapter  9  ‘Of  great 
Watching’. 

A  Child  newborn  sleeps  more  than  he  wakes,  because  his  brain 
is  very  moist  and  he  used  to  sleep  in  the  Womb.  If  you  cannot  make 
them  sleep  by  singing  or  rocking  nor  the  like,  it  is  a  Disease. 

The  Causes.  Are  divers  in  men  and  children:  in  them  it  is  from 
milk  corrupt  in  the  Stomach  from  which  sharp  humors  arise  and 
disturb  their  Animal  Spirits  and  infect  them.  .  .  . 

«••«•••••• 

The  bad  milk  must  be  amended,  and  the  corrupt  meat  removed. 
If  it  be  from  a  Feaver  or  Pain  remove  them.  Galen  adviseth  you 
often  to  change  the  bed  and  place.  Sleeping  medicines  are  not  safe 
but  hurt,  but  are  rather  to  be  given  the  Nurse  moderately  as  sweet 
Almonds,  Lettice  Poppy  seeds.  .  .  .  Cool  not  the  head  too  much 
nor  use  narcoticks.  These  are  safe:  Oyl  of  Dill  to  the  Temples. 
Oyl  of  Roses,  with  Oyl  of  Nutmegs  with  Poppy-seed,  Breast-milk, 
Rose-  or  Nightshade-Water  with  Saffron. 

In  his  chapter  on  hiccough  Culpeper  describes  certain 
attacks,  apparently  of  laryngeal  spasm,  perhaps  laryn¬ 
gismus  stridulus.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion  of  such  attacks. 

Chapter  17.  Of  the  Hickets. 

It  comes  from  corruption  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  or  from 
milk  filling  it  or  from  cold  air;  these  hurt  the  expulsive  faculty  and 
it  is  stirred  up  to  expel  what  is  hurtful.  .  .  .  Hickets  is  commonly 
not  dangerous  in  children  and  cease  when  the  cause  is  taken  away. 
If  it  be  from  a  vehement  cause  and  goes  to  the  nerves  there  follows 
a  Convulsion  or  Epilepsie  and  death.  That  from  corruption  of 
nourishment  is  cured  by  vomit  with  a  feather  dipt  in  Oyl  to  tickle 
the  throat;  then  strengthen  the  Stomach  with  hot  things.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  disease  like  the  Hickets  in  children  from  anger  or 
grief,  when  the  Spirits  are  much  stirred  and  run  from  the  Heart  to 
the  Diaphragme  forceably,  and  hinder  or  stop  the  breath.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  a  shrill  voice  the  Spirits  suddenly  breaking  forth: 
but  when  the  passion  ceaseth,  this  Symptom  ceaseth. 

The  Tractate  of  the  Cure  of  Infants  was  not  the  only 
contribution  of  Nicholas  Culpeper  to  the  subject  of 
diseases  of  children.  He  appreciated  the  importance  of 
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Glisson’s  work  on  the  rickets,  and  within  a  year  after  its 
appearance  he  edited  the  English  translations  of  it  which 
had  been  made  by  ‘Phil.  Armin’.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
justification  there  was  for  the  ‘Enlarged  Corrected  and 
very  much  amended  throughout  the  whole  Book’  (vide, 
p.  225),  but  it  has  been  the  way  of  editors  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  to  dot  the  i’s  and  cross  the  t’s,  and  then  plume 
themselves  upon  the  vast  improvements  they  have  made 
and  flatter  themselves  that  the  work  is  now  more  theirs 
than  the  author’s. 

FRANCOIS  MAURICEAU 

The  day  of  specialism  in  paediatrics  was  still  far  off: 
all  the  writers  on  this  subject  were  men  occupied  in 
medicine  at  large,  and  often  wrote  on  many  aspects  of 
medicine  besides  diseases  of  children :  works  on  mid¬ 
wifery,  especially,  were  often  associated  with  some  account 
of  the  care  of  the  new  born  and  diseases  of  infancy,  as  in 
Culpeper’s  Directory  for  Midwives. 

In  1 668  there  arose  a  writer  far  more  distinguished  than 
Nicholas  Culpeper  in  obstetrics,  Francois  Mauriceau, 
whose  Traite  des  maladies  des  Femmes  grosses  was  published 
in  Paris  in  that  year. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  contributions  of  last¬ 
ing  value  which  Mauriceau  made  to  the  science  of  obstet¬ 
rics,  but  with  the  fact  that  his  book  included  a  section  on 
infants.  ‘The  Third  book.  Treating  of  Women  in  Child¬ 
bed,  and  of  the  Diseases  and  Symptoms  befalling  them  at 
that  time:  Of  Children  newborn  and  their  ordinary  Dis¬ 
tempers,  together  with  necessary  directions  to  chuse  a 
Nurse.’ 

Mauriceau’s  treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  a 
not  less  distinguished  obstetrician,  Hugh  Chamberlen; 
its  title-page  describes  it  as 

The  Accomplisht  Midwife  Treating  of  The  Diseases  of  Women 
with  Child  and  in  Child-bed.  As  Also,  The  best  Directions  how 
to  help  them  in  Natural  and  Unnatural  Labour  With  fit  Remedies 
for  the  several  Indispositions  of  Newborn  Babes.  Illustrated  with 
divers  fair  Figures,  newly  and  very  correctly  engraven  in  Copper. 
A  work  much  more  perfect  than  any  yet  extant  in  English ;  being 
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very  necessary  for  all  Teeming- women,  as  also  for  all  Physicians 
Chirurgeons  and  Midwives  that  practise  this  Art.  Written  in 
French  by  Francis  Mauriceau.  Translated  and  enlarged  with  some 
Marginal  notes  by  Hugh  Chamberlen  M.D.  and  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  London.  Printed  by  J.  Darley  to  be 
Sold  by  Benjamin  Billingsley  at  the  Printing  Press  in  Cornhil  near 
the  Royal  Exchange  1673. 

There  are  eighteen  chapters  on  the  care  of  the  newborn 
and  the  disorders  of  infancy.  Naturally  Mauriceau  re¬ 
gards  the  newborn  infant  largely  from  the  obstetrician’s 
point  of  view,  as  his  opening  chapters  on  the  subject  show. 

How  a  newborn  Babe  must  be  washed  and  cleansed  from  the 
Excrements  as  also  how  it  ought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  Swadling- 
Cloaths:  Of  Dieting  and  Ordering  a  newborn  Babe:  Of  the  In¬ 
dispositions  of  little  Children  and  first  of  their  weakness:  Of 
Contusions  or  bruises  of  the  Head  and  other  parts  of  the  Body  of 
a  newborn  Babe:  Of  the  Mould  of  the  Head,  and  of  the  Sutures 
being  too  open:  Of  a  newborn  Babe’s  Fundament  being  closed  up: 
Of  cutting  the  Tongue  when  Tongue-ty’d. 

The  rest  of  the  chapters  deal  with  diseases  of  infancy, 
including  ‘Small  Pox  and  Measels’;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  has  one  on  ‘Flow  to  cure  the  Venereal  Lues  in 
Infants’. 

Mauriceau  was  not  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  matter  of  swaddling.  The  old  fallacy  handed  down 
from  antiquity  still  persisted,  that  an  infant  would  grow 
distorted  unless  the  body  were  moulded  by  tight  ban¬ 
daging  directly  it  was  born. 

let  his  Arms  and  Legs  be  wrapped  in  his  bed  and  stretched  strait 
and  swathed  to  keep  them  so,  viz.  his  Arms  along  his  sides  and  his 
Legs  equally  both  together  with  a  little  of  the  bed  between  them 
that  so  they  may  not  be  galled  by  rubbing  one  another:  after  all 
this  the  Head  must  be  kept  steady  and  strait  with  a  stay  fastned  on 
each  side  the  Blancket,  and  then  wrap  the  Child  up  in  Mantles  or 
Blanckets  to  keep  it  warm.  He  must  be  thus  swaddled  to  give  his 
little  body  a  strait  Figure,  which  is  most  decent  and  convenient  for 
a  Man  and  to  accustom  him  to  keep  upon  the  Feet,  for  else  he  would 
go  upon  all  four  as  most  other  Animals  do. 

In  his  chapter  ‘Of  the  Mould  of  the  Flead’  he  has  an 
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engraving  of  the  foetal  head,  to  show  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle,  and  says :  ‘There  are  children  who  have  it  sometimes 
open  till  they  are  three  years  old  if  not  longer,  which  is 
a  great  sign  of  the  weakness  of  their  natural  Head.  It  is 
usually  quite  closed  up  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  sooner 
or  later  according  as  the  Infant  is  more  or  less  moist  or 
more  or  less  strong’.  Mauriceau’s  remarks  on  teething 
show  that  he  was  in  advance  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  rejecting  superstitions  which  had  been  passed  on  for 
centuries;  he  even  has  the  boldness  to  deny  any  special 
virtue  to  hare’s  brain. 

the  child  may  it  self  be  helpful  if  they  give  it  a  little  stick  of  Liquorice 
to  champ  or  a  little  end  of  a  small  new  wax-candle,  which  is  very 
good  to  soften  the  Gum:  There  is  ordinarily  made  use  of  a  Silver 
Coral,  furnished  with  small  Bells,  to  divert  the  Child  from  the  pain 
it  then  feels.  Sometimes  instead  of  Coral  they  put  a  Wolfs  tooth  in. 
One  must  not  however  believe  that  these  things  have  any  peculiar 
property,  as  many  Women  imagine;  but  if  they  are  helpful  in  this 
case  it  is  because  of  their  solidity,  evenness  and  smoothness;  for  the 
Child  rubbing  his  Gums  with  it  to  ease  the  Itching  which  it  feels 
there,  doth  by  degrees  diminish  the  thickness  of  them,  and  so  they 
are  at  length  insensibly  cut  by  the  Teeth  which  are  under.  If  these 
things  do  no  good  because  the  gums  are  either  too  hard  or  too  thick, 
that  the  Child  may  not  suffer  so  much  nor,  by  reason  of  the  great 
pain,  fall  into  those  accidents  above  mentioned,  let  the  Gums  be  cut 
with  a  Lancet  where  the  teeth  are  ready;  Nurses  use  to  do  it  with 
their  nails  but  ’ tis  better  to  be  done  with  a  Lancet  because  ’ tis  not 
painful  [Chamberlen  here  makes  a  marginal  note,  ‘A  thin  Groat 
is  as  good  or  better  than  either’].  There  are  many  Remedies  which 
divers  persons  assert  have  a  peculiar  property  to  help  the  cutting  of 
the  Teeth,  as  rubbing  them  with  Bitches  milk,  Hares  or  Pigs 
brains,  and  hanging  a  Vipers  tooth  about  the  neck  of  the  Child 
and  such  like  trifles :  but  since  they  are  founded  more  on  superstition, 
than  any  reason,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  enlarge  upon  what  is 
so  useless. 

In  the  choice  of  a  nurse  Mauriceau  regards  the  moral 
character  of  the  woman  as  of  prime  importance:  ‘As  the 
Nurse  is,  so  will  the  Child  be,  by  means  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  which  it  draweth  from  her,  and  in  sucking  her  it 
will  draw  in  both  the  vices  of  her  Body  and  Mind’.  He 
has  a  great  aversion  to  a  red-haired  nurse:  ‘she  ought  to 
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have  a  sweet  voice  to  please  and  rejoyce  the  Child,  and 
likewise  it  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  free  pronunciation 
that  he  may  not  learn  an  ill  accent  from  her  as  usually 
red-hair’d  have’ :  the  milk,  he  says,  ‘must  be  of  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  smell  which  is  a  testimony  of  a  good  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  may  be  seen  in  red-haired  Women  whose  Milk 
hath  a  soure  stinking  and  bad  scent’. 
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FRANCISCUS  SYLVIUS  DE  LE  BOE  :  ETTMOLLER 

IN  1674  there  was  published  in  Amsterdam  the  fourth 
Book  of  a  ‘Practice  of  Medicine’,  comprising  the 
diseases  of  infants,  Praxeos  Medicae  lib.  quartus.  De  morbis 
infantum  et  aliis  quibusdam  memoratu  dignis  affectibus.  It 
was  a  posthumous  work  by  Franciscus  Sylvius  de  le  Boe, 
a  French  physician  born  at  Hanau  in  1614.  He  came  of 
an  old  family  at  Cambrai.  His  doctorate  of  medicine  was 
taken  at  Basle.  He  was  a  man  of  sufficient  enlightenment 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  and  importance  of  Harvey’s 
discovery.  He  gave  demonstrations  in  support  of  it  in  his 
teaching  of  anatomy  at  Leyden.  His  fame  was  indeed 
greatest  as  an  anatomist,  and  he  is  remembered  to-day 
chiefly  by  the  connexion  of  his  name  with  parts  of  the 
brain,  the  sylvian  fissure,  and  the  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

In  1658,  however,  he  became  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Leyden,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  teaching  combined 
with  an  attractive  personality  drew  students  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  his  lectures  and  to  his  clinic;  for  Sylvius  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  use  of  a  hospital  ward  for  clinical 
teaching.  Amongst  his  pupils  was  one  Richard  Gower, 
who  entered  the  University  of  Leyden  in  October  1670 
and  studied  under  Sylvius,  and  after  graduating  at  Leyden 
returned  to  England  and  settled  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Richard  Gower  was  an  admirer  of  his  teacher  and  trans¬ 
lated  two  of  Sylvius’  works  into  English,  the  Practice  of 
Physick  in  1 6  74,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1 7 1 7, 
and  the  book  on  children  under  the  title,  ‘Dr.  Franciscus 
de  le  Boe  Sylvius  of  Childrens  Diseases  Given  in  familiar 
style  for  weaker  capacities,  with  an  Apparatus  or  Introduc¬ 
tion  explaining  the  Author’s  principles,  As  also  a  Treatise 
of  the  Rickets.  By  R.  G.  Physician’  1 682.  The  dedication 
is  ‘to  the  Mayor  and  other  notables  of  Newcastle’,  and  it 
is  dated  ‘from  the  Spittle,  in  Newcastle  upon  Tine’. 
Richard  Gower  was  evidently  not  only  interested  in  the 
scientific  side  of  medicine,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  business, 
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for  he  finishes  the  introduction  (in  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Sylvius’  teaching  as  to  the  action 
of  ferments  in  the  stomach)  with  this  announcement. 
‘I  shall  conclude  with  telling  you  that  I  have  expos’d  my 
Oily  Volatile  Salt  to  sale  only  at  my  brother’s,  Mr.  Robert 
Gower,  Apothecary,  at  the  Black-spread-Eagle  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  at  my  Booksellers  Shop  and  in  no  other  place 
in  London,  with  printed  directions  for  its  use.  And  for 
satisfaction  could  be  willing  to  shew  any,  that  I  do  actually 
incorporate  the  Oil  and  Salt  together  and  do  not  barely 
Aromatize  the  Salt,  as  many  pretenders  do,  which  is  a 
great  abuse  to  our  Author’s  Oily  Volatile  Salt’. 

Sylvius’  treatise  on  children  would  not  by  itself  have 
conferred  upon  him  a  great  reputation.  It  makes  no 
important  contribution  to  the  subject;  it  shows,  however, 
careful  observation;  he  appreciates  the  importance  of 
clinical  detail:  symptoms  to  him  are  not  merely  discon¬ 
nected  phenomena,  they  have  a  bearing  upon  pathology, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  explain  the  connexion  he  shows  from 
time  to  time  his  conviction  that  chemistry  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  normal  and  abnormal  functioning  of  the  body. 

He  deals  only  with  a  few  of  the  commonest  affections  of 
children :  the  jaundice ;  gripes  in  the  belly ;  a  green  purging 
with  a  Sowre  savour;  Belches,  the  Hicket,  Lethargy, 
Pain  at  the  Heart  and  Vomiting,  curded  milk  especially; 
the  Thrush;  the  Falling  Sickness  or  Convulsion;  Children 
getting  Teeth;  the  Scurf  and  Scab;  the  Small  Pox  and 
Measles;  Worms;  the  Rickets.  Eleven  chapters  in  all: 
a  work  of  small  compass;  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  written  from  personal  observation. 

This  is  well  seen  in  his  chapter  on  the  falling  sickness. 

It  returns  by  fits,  which  while  it  continues,  Children  can  scarce 
take  anything:  I  therefore  the  more  admired  my  own  daughter, 
who,  being  but  eight  months  old,  the  last  day  she  lived  took  the 
Falling-sickness,  her  teeth  coming  hardly  forth,  she  took  anything 
that  was  given  her  in  the  fit  which  continued  some  hours  (and  the 
like  I  do  not  remember  in  either  young  or  old),  but  when  the  fit 
left  her  she  took  nothing  for  several  hours,  and  at  last  died  quietly. 

As  people  of  years  seem  to  want  all  outward  sense  in  the  Fit,  so 
we  may  judge  the  same  in  Infants.  I  said,  that  in  the  Fit  they  seemed 
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to  have  no  outward  sense,  although  they  commonly  stir  at  any 
strong  smell  applied  to  the  Nostrils,  and  sometimes  at  a  loud  noise, 
and  especially  at  their  own  name  spoken  in  at  their  ear. 

They  are  also  observed  often  in  the  fit  to  be  burned  to  the  very 
bone,  and  yet  not  awaken:  which  signifies  they  have  no  outward 
sense. 

I  know  no  other  reason  of  this  difference  than  that  the  Cause  of 
the  disease  may  be  changed  by  a  sharp  volatile  Salt;  unless  perhaps 
one  outward  sense  may  then  be  more  affected  than  another;  for 
which,  if  it  be,  I  could  never  apprehend  a  reason. 

One  almost  seems  to  see  the  ‘alkalosis’  and  ‘acidosis’  of 
to-day  foreshadowed  in  his  description  ‘Of  the  Scurf  and 
Scab’  which  evidently  includes  eczema. 

Besides  the  Itching  a  great  heat  is  felt  in  the  part  affected, 
manifest  to  feeling;  which  I  judge  is  stirred  up  by  a  bad  effer¬ 
vescency  there,  which  is  hot. 

And  he  who  knows,  that  there  are  only  two  sorts  of  sharp 
Salts  of  contrary  natures,  a  Lee  and  sowre  Salt;  and  as  they  meet 
more  or  less  pure  do  make  an  effervescency  or  opposition,  often 
accompanied  with  heat,  seldom  with  cold;  may  easily  conjecture 
that  one  or  both  of  these  Salts  are  amiss  in  the  Infant’s  body  in  this 
disease:  which  being  driven  by  the  blood  to  the  outside  of  the  Body, 
stops  there,  and  breeds  this  troublesome  distemper. 

Sylvius  attached  great  importance  to  acidity  as  a  factor 
in  infant  disorder.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Walter 
Harris  a  few  years  later,  but  he  complained  that  Sylvius 
had  not  followed  out  the  logical  sequence  of  this  theory. 
Sylvius,  in  fact,  was  more  devoted  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
his  treatment  than  to  that  of  alkalies,  and  it  figured  so 
often  in  his  prescriptions  that  he  had  been  nicknamed 
Doctor  Opiatus. 

The  best  Author  I  have  yet  read,  [says  Harris,]1  upon  the  Diseases 
of  Infants  is  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  who  in  his  T reatise  upon  that  subject, 
strenuously  asserts,  that  an  Acid  is  the  true  and  universal  Cause  of 
those  Disorders.  But  partly  from  his  extravagant  Fondness  for 
certain  Chymical  Preparations,  especially  such  as  are  volatile  and 
therefore  hot  and  penetrating  and  partly  from  his  too  frequent,  nay 
almost  constant  use  of  opiates,  even  in  the  youngest  Infants  (whence 
he  had  deservedly  got  the  name  of  the  Opiate  Doctor),  he  quite 

1  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum.  Lond.  1689.  Transl.  in  Full  View , 
p.  30. 
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overturns  in  his  Practice  what  he  had  very  learnedly  and  upon  just 
Grounds  established  in  his  Theory. 

His  observations  upon  the  colour  of  the  stools  in 
infantile  digestive  disorders  show  the  careful  clinical 
observer,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  chapter, 

Of  a  Green  Purging,  with  a  Sowre  savour. 

We  have  already  explained  the  Jaundice  and  Gripes  in  the  Belly; 
which  because  they  are  often  attended  with  a  green  purging, 
smelling  sowre,  we  think  fit  to  consider  it  next. 

Note  that  this  Purging  for  the  most  part  hath  Gripes  in  the 
Belly  conjoined  to  it,  and  is  seldom  without  them  and  does  not 
continue  long  without  them. 

We  affirm  that  this  noted  green  purging  proceeds  from  the 
Choler  corrupted  by  a  sowre-sharp  humour1  and  turned  green; 
and  such  like  changes  of  colours  are  not  unknown  to  Dyers. 

Where  note,  that  their  stools  are  often  white,  but  after  a  while 
turn  green,  by  Choler  turned  green  and  mixed  with  them.  Which 
may  be  either  because  that  sowre  humour  has  not  finished  its  work 
in  changing  the  colour  of  Choler,  or  because  its  colour  is  not  soon 
changed,  while  it  is  in  the  warm  body:  but  presently,  in  the  open  Air. 

Now  this  Sowre  humour,  which  changes  the  yellow  colour  of 
Choler  into  a  green,  and  makes  their  stools  green,  is  very  sharp, 
and  that  is  clear  from  their  strong  smell:  upon  which  account  it 
gripes,  of  which  see  the  former  chapter.  And  seeing  this  Sowre 
humour  is  very  sharp,  it  is  worth  enquiry,  why  it  does  not  always 
gripe?  To  which  I  answer  that  it  may  be  so  1.  when  the  Guts  are 
plaistered  in  the  inside  with  much  rough  Phlegm,  by  which  the 
Sowre  humour  is  hindred  from  touching  or  fretting  them,  which  is 
usual,  after  that  Phlegm  is  loosened  and  removed  by  the  said  Sowre 
humour. 

2.  It  may  be  so  when  there  is  much  Food  taken  in  which  does 
so  drink  up  that  Sowre  humour  with  Choler,  that  none  or  little  of 
it  remains  in  the  Gut,  but  all  of  it  is  mixed  with  that  Food. 

We  spake  at  large  in  the  former  Chapter  of  the  Causes  breeding 
a  Sowre  humour,  which  seeing  they  may  be  referr’d  hither  we  shall 
not  again  repeat. 

And  shall  proceed  straightway  to  the  Cure  of  this  disease,  that 
is,  to  correct  and  temper  a  Sowre  humour,  which  done,  no  incon¬ 
venience  can  follow.  For  there  is  danger  lest  if  the  Gripes  of  the 
Belly  be  not  yet  felt,  they  may  soon  follow,  and  many  times  the 
Falling-sickness  and  Death  it  self. 

1  ‘Viz.  the  juice  of  the  Sweetbread.’ 
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We  proposed  (in  the  former  Chapter,  §  49)  those  things  that 
temper  and  correct  a  Sowre  humour,  to  which  we  add  Bezoar 
Stone,  the  Oriental  much  better  than  the  Occidental;  and  Mineral 
Bezoar  much  better  than  either  1  whether  it  be  made  of  An¬ 
timony,  or  Silver,  or  Gold;  also  Diaphoretic  Antimony,  any  Sealed 
Earth,  all  which  may  be  used  as  those  in  the  aforesaid  §  49  of  the 
former  Chapter. 

Nor  will  it  be  improper  to  give  a  gentle  Clyster  which  will  dis¬ 
solve  the  Excrements,  if  they  be  too  hard  or  if  a  biting  sharpness  be 
observed  in  them,  to  drink  it  up,  or  alter  its  sharpness.  To  which 
purpose  may  be  used  a  Clyster  of  Cows  Milk,  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
and  Venice  Turpentine.  Whereto  a  Sowre  humour  will  soon  joyn 
itself,  as  we  find  that  it  Curds  milk,  especially  if  as  warm  as  a  Clyster 
it  is  given. 

And  thus  we  have  finished  this  Chapter. 

The  Diascordium  which  Sylvius  recommends  was  an 
opium-containing  preparation.  He  had  no  scruples  as  to 
the  use  of  opium  if  it  would  relieve  any  troublesome 
symptoms,  whether  serious  or  not,  in  infants.  In  Chapter 
IV,  Of  Belches,  the  Hicket,  Loathing,  Pain  at  the  Heart 
and  Vomiting,  curded  milk  especially,  he  says: 

The  Cure  of  Belches  will  be  the  same  which  we  gave  of  Wind 
before.  (In  Chapter  II,  §  17,  where  his  prescription  is  ‘Take 
Fennel  and  Parsley  waters  of  each  an  ounce,  Mint  water  half  an 
ounce.  Spirit  of  Nitre  six  drops,  Syrup  of  white  Poppies  half  an 
ounce,  Laudanum  one  grain,  Spirit  of  Salt  eight  drops;  Mix  them’: 
of  this  ‘a  little  spoonful’  was  to  be  given  often  ‘till  his  pain  and  crying 
abate  and  he  take  rest’):  Lastly  Wind  it  self  must  be  discharged. 
The  Hicket  having  the  same  cause  must  be  cured  by  the  same 
remedies. 

Among  other  things  I  have  observed  that  Mint  and  its  Water  is 
very  good  against  the  Hicket. 

A  pain  at  the  Heart  must  also  be  cured  by  the  same  Medicines. 
Only  observe  this  that  such  as  stupifie2  must  be  added  which  will 
not  only  allay  pains,  but,  moreover  temper  the  sharpness  of  the 
humours  and  vapours  and  wind  and  cause  rest. 

1  ‘And  in  this  case  the  Author’s  Diascordium  best  of  all,  as  described  at 
the  end  of  his  first  Book  of  Practice.’ 

2  ‘To  all  which  indications  the  receit  in  Chapter  II  will  serve  but  if  the 
vomiting  be  violent,  a  grain  or  two  of  his  own  Diascordium  (set  down  at 
the  end  of  the  first  book)  repeated  every  hour  twice  or  thrice  till  it  abate, 
is  excellent.’ 
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The  cure  of  Loathing  and  Vomiting  will  not  much  differ  from 
the  manner  of  Curing  the  former  Symptoms;  unless  that  here  it 
is  also  convenient  to  add  those  things  which  fix  the  Spirituousness 
of  the  noted  humours,  especially  Spirit  of  Nitre,  if  it  be  dulcified, 
for  then  it  may  more  safely  be  given  to  Infants,  and  does  stop  the 
faulty  effervescency  of  humours  that  meet  in  the  small  Gut.  Which 
Opium  also  promotes  and  any  medicine  made  of  it,  as  Laudanum, 
Treacle,  Diascordium. 

Franciscus  Sylvius  was,  as  Haller  says,  ‘no  mean  man’. 
He  saw  that  one  of  the  dominating  factors  in  disease  and 
in  treatment  must  be  chemical,  and  if  his  efforts  at  pro¬ 
gress  upon  this  line  were  styled  ‘an  impertinent  innovation’ 
by  hostile  critics,  he  was  too  large-minded  a  man  to  be 
turned  aside  by  abuse.  In  England  he  was  regarded  with 
warm  admiration.  His  death  in  1672  must  have  been  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  University  of  Leyden;  and  there  was  in 
it  an  unusual  element  of  pathos;  his  wife  and  his  only 
daughter  had  just  been  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  fever, 
when  he  himself  fell  ill  and  succumbed. 

MICHAEL  ETTMULLER 

Contemporary  with  Sylvius  de  le  Boe  was  a  writer  whose 
name  is  mentioned  many  times  by  subsequent  authors  of 
paediatric  works,  Michael  Ettmuller.  He  was  born  at 
Leipzig  in  1644  and  took  his  M.D.  at  the  University  in 
that  town  in  1666.  During  his  lifetime  he  seems  to  have 
published  but  little:  most  of  his  writings  appeared  posthu¬ 
mously.  His  industry  must  have  been  great,  for  although 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  had  not  only 
held  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Medicine  (1676) — 
according  to  Jocher — Professor  of  Botany  (1681),  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  but  had  written  treatises  on  many  subjects  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  medicine  as  then  known.  Collected  by 
his  son,  also  a  distinguished  physician,  Michael  Ernest 
Ettmuller,  these  writings  of  his  father,  many  hitherto 
unpublished,  filled  three  large  and  closely  printed  folio 
tomes.  Like  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  he  had  vision  enough  to 
see  that  chemistry  must  play  a  large  part  in  medicine,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1683,  is  said  to  have  been 
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hastened  by  the  ill  effects  of  some  of  his  experiments  on 
chemical  substances. 

In  one  of  the  great  tomes  of  his  collected  works,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Frankfurt  in  1 708,  there  is  a  treatise  De  infantum 
morbis. 

It  begins  with  a  chapter  ‘On  the  regimen  of  infants’, 
starting  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  giving  directions 
for  the  washing  and  feeding  of  the  baby.  He  recommends 
that  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast  for  10—15  hours 
after  birth,  and  he  thinks  the  colostrum  is  not  only  not  to  be 
forbidden  as  some  had  advised,  but  is  actually  valuable  as 
a  laxative.  He  considers  the  ordinary  judgement  of  milk 
by  its  thickness,  taste,  and  so  on,  as  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  centuries,  is  quite  unreliable,  he  recognizes 
that  there  are  much  more  subtle  qualities  which  deter¬ 
mine  its  value;  in  this  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  but  his  opinion  is  more  enlightened  than  his 
arguments,  one  of  which  is  that  the  presence  of  subtler 
qualities  than  these  tests  will  show  is  proved  by  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  moral  character  of  the  nurse  by  her  milk. 

In  a  chapter  ‘on  retention  of  excrements  in  the  foetus’ 
he  mentions  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  birth,  and  perhaps  relying  on  some  sort 
of  colour  homoeopathy,  recommends  for  it  saffron  to  be 
given  several  times  daily  mixed  with  some  of  the  breast- 
milk.  After  considering  the  feeding  of  infants  he  passes 
on  to  their  diseases;"  discusses  the  significance  of  green 
stools,  the  various  digestive  disorders,  hernia,  hydrocele, 
urinary  troubles,  disturbances  of  sleep,  and  epilepsy  (for 
which  he  mentions  as  an  alternative  name,  mater  puerorum, 
and  makes  the  very  unoriginal  jest,  ‘seu  potius  eorum 
noverca’).  After  describing  the  difficulties  of  dentition 
and  their  treatment  with  blood  from  the  comb  of  a  cock 
or  with  the  brain  of  a  hare,  he  mentions  an  affection  which 
I  have  not  noticed  in  any  other  work,  ‘Dentitio  notha’, 
bastard  dentition,  painful  swelling  of  the  gums,  interfering 
with  sucking:  the  only  diagnostic  guidance  he  offers  is, 
that  when  one  presses  near  the  ears  with  the  finger  the 
child  cries.  Amongst  worms  he  includes  the  umbilical 
worm,  ‘Nabel-wurm’,  repeating  the  traditional  account  of 
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its  behaviour.  The  child  suffering  from  it  became  pale 
and  wasted  in  spite  of  good  feeding,  and  gradually  showed 
more  restlessness  and  distress.  A  sausage  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  navel  on  going  to  bed,  the  next  morning 
some  of  this  would  be  found  to  have  been  eaten  by  the 
worm;  this  was  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
be  certain  of  the  presence  of  the  worm:  then  half  a  walnut 
shell  filled  with  powdered  glass  and  resin  mixed  with  honey 
was  to  be  bound  over  the  navel,  and  the  worm  would 
come  forth  attracted  by  the  honey  and  take  a  fatal  meal 
of  powdered  glass. 

In  fact  Ettmuller,  although  his  fame  as  a  physician 
spread  over  Europe  was  not  less  credulous  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  his  account  of  wasting  in  infants 
he  includes  amongst  its  causes,  with  no  note  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  bewitchment,  ‘werin  die  kinder  beschryen  sind’. 
Ettmuller  writes  in  Latin,  but  frequently,  when  some  point 
arises  which  he  feels  is  of  interest  to  laity  as  well  as 
medicals,  he  gives  the  German  equivalent,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  drops  into  German  entirely  in  his  description  of  the 
diagnosis:  the  crucial  test  of  bewitchment  is  very  simple, 
‘so  sitzet  man  unter  die  Wiegen  ein  Fass  voll  ffiessend 
Wasser,  in  dasselbe  wirfft  man  ein  Ey,  schwimmet  das- 
selbe  in  die  Hohe,  so  ist  das  kind  beschryen ;  fallt  es  aber  zu 
Boden,  so  ist  nichts  daran:  Ratio,  die  gebundenen  spiritus 
wollen  liberiret  seyn  ziehen  also  das  Ey  nach  sich  in  die 
Hohe’;  ‘one  puts  a  vessel  full  of  spring  water  under  the 
cradle,  and  throws  an  egg  into  it,  if  this  swims  on  the 
surface  the  child  is  bewitched,  but  if  it  falls  to  the  bottom 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort’ :  the  theory  of  this  is  that  the 
imprisoned  spirits  want  to  be  free,  and  so  carry  the  egg 
with  them  up  to  the  surface. 

Ettmiiller’s  treatise  on  children  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  valuable  to  be  translated,  along  with  his  other 
writings,  into  French  in  a  work  entitled,  Pratique  Speciale 
de  Medecine  sur  les  Maladies  propres  des  Hommes  des  Femmes 
et  des  Petits  Enfans ,  Lyon  1698,  whilst  in  shortened  form 
it  figured  also  in  an  English  version,  Ettmullerus  abridg'd ; 
or  a  compleat  system  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic , 
London,  1703. 
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THOMAS  SYDENHAM 

NO  account  of  the  history  of  paediatrics  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  Thomas  Sydenham.  I  can  fancy  that  the  distinguished 
physician  who  professed  himself  envious  of  Harris’s  De 
Morbis  Acutis  Infantum  would  be  amazed  to  find  himself 
included  amongst  writers  on  diseases  of  children. 

But  amongst  the  writings  of  Sydenham  there  is  not 
only  the  first  description  of  chorea,  which  has  made  his 
name  memorable  in  connexion  with  children’s  diseases,  as 
the  term  ‘Sydenham’s  Chorea’  still  testifies,  but  also  the 
most  minute  and  careful  description  of  measles  which  had 
yet  appeared.  His  account  of  scarlet  fever  (1675),  which 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  record  of  it  under  that  name,  is 
less  detailed,  and  strangely  enough  Sydenham,  usually 
so  accurate  an  observer,  makes  no  mention  of  the  sore 
throat. 

Sydenham  twice  describes  chorea.1  I  shall  quote  the 
fuller  account,  and  take  it  from  Pechey’s  translation. 

In  some  kinds  of  Diseases  of  the  nerves,  both  Bleeding  and 
Purging  do  not  only  not  do  hurt,  but  are  necessarily  prescribed:  of 
which  I  will  produce  an  Experiment  I  made,  in  a  certain  kind  of 
Convulsion,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  of  which 
Disease  I  cured  no  less  than  five  by  Bleeding  and  Purging  by 
Intervals:  of  which  sort  of  Disease  I  will  speak  somewhat,  seeing  it 
occurs  opportunely,  and  evidently  confirms  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
now  asserted. 

Chorea  Sancti  Viti  is  a  sort  of  Convulsion  which  chiefly  invades 
Boys  and  Girls  from  ten  years  of  Age  to  Puberty.  First  it  shews 
itself  by  a  certain  Lameness  or  rather  Instability  of  one  of  the  Legs, 
which  the  Patient  drags  after  him  like  a  Fool;  afterward  it  appears 
in  the  hand  of  the  same  side;  which  he  that  is  affected  with  this 
Disease  can  by  no  means  keep  in  the  same  Posture  for  one  moment, 

1  Processus  Integri.  16.1  and  Sckedula  Monitoria  i.  19,  from  which  the 
description  quoted  here  is  taken:  the  former  published  posthumously  1693, 
the  latter  in  1686. 
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if  it  be  brought  to  the  Breast  or  any  other  Part,  but  it  will  be  dis¬ 
torted  to  another  Position  or  Place  by  a  certain  Convulsion,  let  the 
Patient  do  what  he  can. 

If  a  cup  of  Drink  be  put  into  his  Hand  he  represents  a  thousand 
Gestures  like  Juglers,  before  he  brings  it  to  his  mouth;  for  whereas 
he  cannot  carry  it  to  his  mouth  in  a  Right  line,  his  hand  being  drawn 
hither  and  thither  by  the  Convulsion,  he  turns  it  about  for  some  time 
till  at  length  happily  reaching  his  Lips,  he  flings  it  suddenly  into  his 
mouth  and  drinks  it  greedily  as  if  the  poor  Wretch  designed  only 
to  make  Sport.  For  as  much  as  this  Disease  seems  to  me  to  proceed 
from  some  Humours  rushing  in  upon  the  nerves  which  provoke 
such  preternatural  Motions,  I  think  the  curative  Indications  are 
first  to  be  directed  to  the  lessening  of  those  Humours  by  Bleeding 
and  Purging,  and  then  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Genus  Nervosum, 
in  order  to  which  I  use  this  Method: 

I  take  seven  Ounces  of  Blood  from  the  Arm,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  Age  of  the  Patient:  the  next  Day  I  prescribe  half, 
or  somewhat  more  (according  to  the  Age,  or  the  more  or  less 
Disposition  of  the  Body  to  bear  purging)  of  the  common  purging 
Potion  above  described,  of  Tamarinds,  Sena  etc.  In  the  Evening 
I  give  the  following  Draught; 

Take  of  Black-cherry- water  one  Ounce,  of  Langius’s  Epileptick- 
water  three  Drams,  of  old  Venice  Treacle  one  Scruple,  of  liquid 
Laudanum  eight  drops:  Make  a  Draught. 

I  order  the  purging  Potion  to  be  repeated  thrice,  once  every 
other  Day,  and  an  Anodyne  Draught  the  same  Nights;  afterwards 
I  prescribe  Bleeding  and  purging  as  before,  and  so  alternately 
I  bleed  and  purge  till  the  Sick  has  bled  three  or  four  times,  and  after 
every  Bleeding,  purge  so  often  as  his  Strength  will  bear;  only  it 
must  diligently  be  noted,  that  there  must  be  so  much  space  between 
the  Evacuation,  that  the  Sick  receives  no  Damage  from  thence.  In 
those  Days  Purging  is  not  used  I  prescribe  as  follows: 

Take  of  Conserve  of  common  Wormwood,  of  the  yellow  kind 
of  Oranges,  each  one  Ounce;  Conserve  of  Rosemary  flowers,  half 
an  Ounce;  of  old  Venice  Treacle  and  Nutmegs  candied,  each  three 
Drams;  of  Ginger  candied,  one  Dram;  Syrup  of  the  Juice  of  Cit¬ 
rons,  a  sufficient  quantity;  Make  an  Electuary,  of  which  take  the 
quantity  of  a  Nutmeg  in  the  Morning  and  at  five  a’Clock  in  the 
Evening;  Drink  upon  it  five  Spoonfuls  of  the  following  Wine. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Piony,  Elecampane,  Master- wort  Angelica, 
each  one  Ounce:  of  the  leaves  of  Rue,  Sage,  Bettony,  Germander, 
white  Hore-hound  and  the  tops  of  the  lesser  Centaury,  each  one 
handful;  of  Juniper-berries  six  Drams,  the  Rinds  of  two  Oranges: 
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let  them  be  cut  and  infused  cold  in  six  Pints  of  Canary  wine.  Strain 
it  as  you  use  it. 

Take  of  Rue  water  four  Ounces:  of  Langius’s  Epileptick- water, 
and  compound  Briony-water,  each  one  Ounce;  Syrup  of  Piony,  six 
Drams,  mingle  them  and  make  a  Julep:  Take  four  Spoonfuls  every 
Night  at  Bed-time,  with  eight  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Hartshorn.  Let 
a  Plaster  of  Gum-Caranna  be  applied  to  the  Soles  of  the  Feet. 

The  more  the  Sick  recovers,  the  less  he  drags  his  Foot  and  the 
Hand  is  steddier,  so  that  he  can  bring  the  Cup  more  directly  to  his 
Mouth,  which  are  certain  Signs  how  much  better  he  is:  But  tho 
to  perfect  the  Cure  I  do  not  advise  that  he  should  be  bled  more  than 
three  or  four  times;  yet  purging  and  altering  Medicines  are  to  be 
used  till  he  is  quite  well.  And  because  he  that  has  once  this  Disease 
may  easily  relapse;  I  think  it  expedient  that  he  be  blooded  and 
purged  for  some  Days  the  next  Year  about  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  before  the  Disease  first  invaded. 

Sydenham’s  descriptive  power  and  his  careful  attention 
to  detail  are  well  seen  in  his  account  ‘Of  the  Measles  in 
the  Year  1670’. 

These  Measles  began  very  early,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  viz. 
at  the  beginning  of  January  1670,  and  increasing  daily,  came  to 
their  height  in  March:  afterwards  they  gradually  decreased  and 
were  quite  extinguish’d  in  the  following  July.  I  will  give  an 
account  of  this  sort,  because  I  reckon  them  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind  that  I  hitherto  observ’d. 

This  Disease  began  and  ended  at  the  times  above  mention’d:  it 
chiefly  invaded  Infants,  and  all  those  that  were  together  in  the  same 
House.  It  began  with  Shaking  and  Shivering  and  with  an  In¬ 
equality  of  Heat  and  Cold,  which  mutually  expell’d  one  another 
the  first  Day:  the  Second  Day  it  ended  in  a  perfect  Fever,  with 
violent  Sickness,  Thirst  and  want  of  Appetite:  the  Tongue  was 
white,  but  not  dry:  there  was  a  small  Cough,  with  a  heaviness  of 
the  Head  and  Eyes,  accompany’d  with  a  continual  Drousiness,  and 
for  the  most  part  a  Humour  distill’d  from  the  Eyes  and  Nose;  and 
this  Effusion  of  Tears  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  approaching  Measles: 
whereunto  this  is  to  be  added,  no  less  certain,  viz,  that  tho  this 
Disease  shews  itself  most  commonly  in  the  Face,  after  the  manner 
of  little  Swellings  in  the  Skin,  yet  in  the  Breasts  rather  red  broad 
Spots  than  Swellings  are  perceiv’d,  rising  no  higher  than  the 
Superficies  of  the  Skin;  the  Patient  sneezes  as  if  he  had  taken  cold 
and  the  Eyelids  swell,  a  little  before  they  come  out;  he  vomits,  but 
is  oftener  troubled  with  a  Looseness,  and  the  Stools  are  greenish: 
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but  this  happens  chiefly  to  Children  that  are  breeding  their  Teeth, 
and  they  are  more  froward  in  this  Disease  than  they  are  wont  to  be. 
T  he  Symptoms  increase  for  the  most  part  till  the  fourth  Day,  and 
then  generally  (tho  sometimes  they  are  defer’d  to  the  fifth  Day) 
little  red  Spots,  like  Flea-bites,  begin  to  come  out  about  the  Fore¬ 
head  and  other  parts  of  the  Face,  and  being  increased  in  Number 
and  Bigness,  branch  into  one  another,  and  so  paint  the  Face  with 
large  red  Spots  of  various  Figures,  which  are  occasion’d  by  little 
red  Wheals  not  far  distant  one  from  another,  that  are  elevated  a 
little  above  the  Skin;  and  their  Protuberances  may  be  perceiv’d  by 
a  gentle  touch,  tho  they  can  scarce  be  seen:  these  Spots  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  from  the  Face,  which  first  they  only  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  the  Breast,  Belly,  Thighs  and  Legs:  but  they  affect  the 
Trunk  and  members  with  Redness  only,  without  any  sensible 
Inequality  of  the  Skin.  T  he  Symptoms  of  the  the  Measles  do  not 
abate  by  the  Eruption  as  in  the  Small-Pox:  yet  I  never  observ’d 
the  Vomiting  afterwards;  but  the  Cough  and  Fever  increase,  with 
the  difficulty  of  Breathing,  weakness  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  De¬ 
fluxion  on  them,  with  continual  Drousiness  and  want  of  Appetite  as 
before. 

On  the  sixth  Day,  or  thereabouts  the  Skin  breaking  and  the 
Pustles  drying  off;  the  Forehead  and  Face  grow  rough  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Spots  on  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  are  very  large 
and  very  red. 

About  the  Eighth  Day  the  Spots  in  the  Face  vanish  and  are 
scarce  perceiv’d  in  the  rest  of  the  Body:  but  on  the  Ninth  Day  they 
quite  disappear.  The  Face  and  Members,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
Body  seem  as  it  were  to  be  sprinkled  all  over  with  Bran,  viz. 
Particles  of  broken  Skin,  being  raised  up  and  scarce  sticking  to¬ 
gether,  are  torn  in  Pieces  now  the  Disease  is  going  off,  and  after¬ 
wards  fall  from  the  Body  like  Scales:  and  as  we  have  said,  the 
Measles  most  commonly  disappear  on  the  eighth  Day  at  which 
time  the  common  People  (being  deceiv’d  by  reckoning  upon  the 
time  the  Small  Pox  are  wont  to  continue)  affirm  they  are  struck  in, 
tho  really  they  have  finish’d  their  Course:  and  they  think  the 
Symptoms  which  come  on  their  going  off,  are  occasion’d  by  their 
being  struck  in  so  soon;  for  ’ tis  to  be  noted  that  the  Fever  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Breathing  are  increased  at  that  time,  and  the  Cough  is 
more  troublesome,  so  that  the  Sick  can  neither  sleep  Night  or  Day. 
Children  are  chiefly  subject  to  this  ill  Symptom  which  appears  now 
at  the  going  off  of  the  Measles,  by  reason  of  too  hot  a  Regimen,  or 
hot  Medicines  that  were  used  to  force  them  out:  and  so  they  are 
cast  into  a  Peripneumonia,  which  destroys  more  than  the  Small- 
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Pox  or  any  Symptom  thereunto  belonging;  and  yet  the  Measles  are 
not  at  all  dangerous,  if  they  are  skilfully  treated.  And  among  the 
rest  of  the  ill  Symptoms,  a  Looseness  often  happens  which  either 
presently  succeeds  the  Disease,  or  else  continues  many  Weeks,  after 
it  and  all  its  Symptoms  are  gone  off,  not  without  great  danger  to  the 
Patient,  by  reason  of  his  continual  loss  of  Spirits.  And  sometimes 
after  a  very  hot  Regimen,  the  Measles  are  first  livid,  afterwards 
black:  but  this  only  happens  to  grown  People,  and  they  are  utterly 
lost  when  the  Blackness  first  appears,  unless  they  are  presently 
relieved  by  Bleeding,  and  a  more  temperate  Regimen. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Hippocrates  Epidemica 
must  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  style  and 
method  of  these  and  Sydenham’s  account  of  the  epidemics 
and  fevers  which  he  had  observed  in  particular  years. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  reason  of  any  mere  likeness  of 
style,  that  Sir  William  Browne,  who  afterwards  became 
President  of  the  College,  spoke  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1753,  of ‘the  great  Sydenham, 
our  British  Hippocrates’.  Sydenham  realized  that  the 
method  of  Hippocrates,  the  accurate  recording  of  clinical 
observation,  was  essential  to  progress  in  medicine;  fact 
not  theory  was  for  him  the  thing  that  mattered :  and  if  year 
by  year  he  could  add  some  detail  to  the  description  of 
disease  from  his  careful  notes  Sydenham  was  satisfied. 

Of  Sydenham’s  life  I  need  say  little:  Dr.  J.  H.  F.  Payne 
has  dealt  with  it  so  fully  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  his  account.  Syden¬ 
ham  was  born  at  Wynford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire  in  1624, 
went  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1642,  but  soon  left  it 
to  become  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentarian 
army.  After  the  ending  of  the  civil  war  with  the  failure 
of  Charles  I’s  schemes  in  1646,  Sydenham  returned  to 
Oxford,  graduated  Bachelor  of  Physic  in  1648,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College:  he  did 
not  proceed  to  the  doctorate  until  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  in  1676,  and  this  he  took  at  Cambridge.  Munk 
points  to  this  as  characteristic  of  the  man  who,  ‘engrossed 
in  the  diligent  observation  of  disease,  laid  but  little  store 
on  academical  or  collegiate  honours’.  Not  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  doctorate  he  was  by  rule  ineligible  for  the 
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fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians  so  the  College 
was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  numbering  Sydenham 
amongst  its  Fellows.  He  became,  however,  a  Licentiate 
of  the  College  in  1663.  He  was  then  in  practice  in  Lon¬ 
don,  after  having  visited  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
as  Macmichael  says,  ‘in  quest  of  further  information’. 
Sydenham  was  indeed  athirst  for  information,  and  sought 
it  with  patient  watching  and  plodding  diligence.  I  think 
one  sees  something  of  the  man  in  the  words  which  he  has 
copied  into  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  manuscript  note¬ 
books  preserved  at  the  College  of  Physicians.  ‘Whatso¬ 
ever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for 
there  is  no  work  nor  device  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest’.  Woods 1  describes  him  as  ‘a  person  of  a  florid  stile, 
of  a  generous  and  public  spirit,  very  charitable  and  was 
more  famous,  especially  beyond  the  seas,  for  his  published 
books  than  before  he  had  been  for  his  practice,  which  was 
much  lessened  after  the  year  1670  when  then  he  was  laid 
up  with  the  terrible  disease  of  the  gout  .  .  .  The  learned 
doctor  died  in  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Westminster,  on  the  2  9th  day  of  December  sixteen  hundred 
eighty  and  nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  isle  near  the 
south  door  of  the  church  of  S.  James  there’. 


1  Fasti  Oxonienses. 
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THOMAS  WILLIS:  STEPHEN  BLANKAART 

ONTEMPORARY  with  Sydenham  was  another  dis- 


tinguished  physician,  Thomas  Willis,  who  though  not 
specially  devoted  to  diseases  of  children,  included  amongst 
his  writings  some  relating  to  this  subject  which  were 
sufficiently  important  to  be  quoted  by  subsequent  writers 
on  paediatrics. 

Best  known  as  an  anatomist,  especially  for  his  work  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain — still  remembered  in  the  ‘Circle 
of  Willis’ — he  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  pathology  of  the 
brain.  ‘Pathologiae  cerebri  et  nervosi  generis  specimen. 
In  quo  agitur  de  morbis  convulsivis  et  de  scorbuto.’ 
Oxon.  1667. 

In  this  treatise  Willis  deals  with  epilepsy  and  its  treat¬ 
ment,  with  frequent  reference  to  children.  This  was  so 
far  regarded  as  a  locus  classicus  that  in  1742  the  anonymous 
author  of  ‘A  full  view  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  children’ 
reproduced  an  abbreviated  version  of  it  as  part  of  his 
text-book. 

After  describing  the  attacks  Willis  says :  1 

Children  and  Young  People  are  more  subject  to  this  Disease 
than  Adults,  or  those  who  are  advanced  in  Years;  but  in  Infants 
for  the  most  Part  it  goes  under  the  name  of  Convulsions. 

The  Epilepsy  is  either  hereditary  or  acquired.  It  may  further  be 
distinguished  into  Primary  and  Sympathetick:  the  first  is  when  the 
Brain  is  immediately  affected,  and  the  other  is  when  it  is  drawn 
into  Sympathy  with  some  other  part  of  the  Body,  such  as  the 
Stomach,  Spleen,  Uterus,  Intestines,  etc.  Another  Distinction  is 
taken  from  the  Age  of  the  Patient  when  it  first  appears,  viz.  whether 
its  first  Attack  happened  before,  at,  or  after  the  Time  of  Puberty; 
as  also,  whether  the  Disease  be  violent,  or  only  gentle;  whether  the 
Patient  falls  down  and  is  quite  senseless  during  the  Paroxysms,  and 
whether  the  Convulsions  are  very  strong  and  lasting,  or  the  contrary. 

Children  are  most  subject  to  Convulsions  within  the  first  or 
second  Month  after  they  are  born  and  again  about  the  Time  of 

1  I  quote  from  the  English  translation  in  the  Full  View ,  1742. 
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Teething;  though  they  are  frequently  liable  to  them  at  other 
Periods  too,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 

Those  convulsive  Symptoms  which  frequently  attack  Infants 
soon  after  they  are  born,  are  Distortions  of  the  Eyes,  Distortions  or 
Tremblings  of  the  Cheeks  and  Lips,  Contractions  of  the  Tendons, 
Startings  and  sudden  shakings  of  the  Limbs,  and  often  enough  of 
the  whole  Body.  Even  the  Viscera  seem  not  to  be  exempted  from 
the  Disease. 

The  Causes  of  the  Epilepsy. 

The  immediate  Cause  of  this  Disease  is  inordinate  Motion  of  the 
Spirits  in  the  Brain,  whence  the  whole  nervous  System  is  thrown 
into  Convulsions. 

But  the  more  evident  Causes  of  Convulsions  in  Children  are  of 
two  Kinds.  First,  such  as  raise  any  unusual  Commotion  in  the 
Blood,  as  Excess  of  Heat  and  Cold:  a  Diet  too  plentiful  or  more 
heating  than  is  proper;  Changes  of  the  Air  and  especially  the 
Periods  of  the  Moon;  a  feverish  Disposition;  Ulcers  of  the  Head  or 
other  Parts  of  the  Body,  or  any  external  Eruptions  suddenly  dis¬ 
appearing,  Nurse  sickly  or  pregnant,  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  an  Irritation  in  almost  any  Part  of  the  Nervous 
System  frequently  produces  Convulsions  in  Children  that  have  a 
Disposition  towards  that  Disease.  Hence  milk  curdled  in  the 
Stomach,  Bile  or  other  acid  Humours,  or  even  Worms  vellicating 
the  Intestines,  Teething,  etc.  often  produce  Convulsions.  Nay, 
these  Causes,  as  they  are  very  strong,  sometimes  occasion  Con¬ 
vulsions  of  themselves  without  any  previous  Disposition  towards 
them. 

But  that  I  might  more  certainly  discover  the  morbifick  Matter 
in  Convulsions  I  have  opened  the  Bodies  of  a  great  many  who  have 
died  of  this  Disease.  I  could  never  discover  the  Cause  of  it,  in  the 
Stomach  or  Intestines:  but  in  the  Heads  of  many  of  them  I  have 
observed  a  Collection  of  a  serous  Liquor  contained  within  the 
Cavity  below  the  Cerebellum  and  distending  that  Membrane  which 
covers  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  compressed  the  Origin  of  the 
Nerves.  In  others,  not  one  apparent  Cause  of  this  Disease  was  to  be 
found. 

Some  time  ago  a  Woman  in  this  City  had  several  Children  who 
died  of  this  Disease:  at  length  we  dissected  the  Head  of  the  fourth 
Child,  which  died  within  the  first  Month  like  the  rest.  There  was 
no  Collection  of  Serum  in  the  Ventricles,  only  the  substance  of  the 
Brain,  and  its  Appendage  was  moister  and  less  firm  in  its  Texture 
than  usual.  But  what  was  most  remarkable,  in  the  Cavity  below 
the  Cerebellum  immediately  above  the  trunk  of  the  Medulla 
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Oblongata  we  found  a  considerable  Quantity  of  grumous  Blood. 
But  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  Matter  was  contained  there  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Disease  and  so  produced  the  Convulsion,  or 
whether  it  was  forced  out  of  the  Blood  Vessels  by  the  Contraction 
of  the  neighbouring  Parts  during  the  Paroxysms,  and  so  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  the  effect  than  the  Cause  of  the  Disease. 

One  sees  here  that  the  value  of  post-mortem  investiga¬ 
tion  was  becoming  more  recognized:  the  vague  theorizing 
of  the  past  no  longer  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  assumption 
of  cause  and  effect  is  not  made  with  that  reckless  lack  of 
inquiry  which  had  been  usual  in  the  olden  days.  There 
is  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  caution  in  Willis’s  observation 
on  the  haemorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  treatment 
lagged  far  behind  in  the  progress  of  medicine.  Even 
Thomas  Willis,  man  of  science  as  he  was,  and  a  writer 
not  only  on  anatomy  and  nervous  diseases  but  also  ‘On 
the  actions  of  medicines’  ( De  medicamentorum  Operationi- 
bus ,  1 675)  has  not  got  further  than  recommending  amongst 
other  formulae  for  the  epilepsy,  ‘Take  prepared  Human 
Skull,  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,  Factitious  Cinnabar,  Elk’s 
Hoof,  of  each  Half  a  Ounce.  Dose  from  ten  Grains  to  a 
Scruple’.  He  is  not  even  above  the  use  of  amulets:  in  his 
section  on  the  cure  of  convulsive  disorders  in  children  he 
says :  ‘An  amulet  made  of  the  Roots  and  Seeds  of  Male 
Peony  with  a  little  Elk’s  Hoof,  should  be  hung  about 
their  Necks’. 

In  his  treatise  mentioned  above  on  the  actions  of 
medicines,  Willis  has  a  chapter 1  on  ‘Puerorum  tussis 
convulsiva  (chincough  dicta)’.  Englished  it  runs  thus: 

This  disease  attacks  chiefly  children  and  infants,  and  at  particular 
seasons,  to  wit,  specially  in  spring  and  autumn. 

It  is  usually  epidemic.  The  patients  have  frequent  and  severe 
paroxysms  of  coughing  in  which,  apparently,  the  organs  of  respira¬ 
tion  are  not  only  gravely  hampered  but  also  subject  to  spasms,  so 
that  their  action  is  interrupted,  suspended,  and  perverted. 

Often  the  diaphragm,  either  of  itself  or  by  impulse  from  some 
other  part,  goes  into  spasm,  and  so  continues  in  persistent  systole  or 
diastole  so  long  that  inspiration  or  expiration  is  for  the  time  in¬ 
hibited,  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  breath  essential  to 

1  De  Medicamentorum  Operationibus ,  Lib.  i,  cap.  6. 
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life  to  be  drawn.  Consequently  the  children  in  coughing  make  a 
noise  as  if  suffocating  and  get  black  in  the  face  through  congestion 
of  blood.  If  perchance  these  organs  are  not  in  spasm  quite  to  this 
degree  and  they  are  able  to  cough  more  freely,  they  are  nevertheless 
obliged  to  cough  violently  and  persistently  until  their  strength  is 
exhausted. 

He  attributes  the  whooping-cough  to  (1)  some  frequent 
and  violent  irritation  of  the  lungs,  (2)  a  nervous  distur¬ 
bance  producing  a  cough  of  convulsive  type  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  ordinary  respiratory  process.  ‘The  plan  of 
treatment,’  he  says,  ‘which  is  usual  in  other  varieties  of 
cough  is  seldom  of  any  use  in  this,  which  is  the  reason  why 
old  women  and  gypsies  are  consulted  more  often  than 
doctors’.  He  says  that  one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
remedies  is  Muscus  Pyxidatus  and  various  preparations  of 
it,  and  if  these  fail  the  shock  of  a  sudden  fright  may  stop 
it  (alterum  pro  tussi  puerorum  convulsiva  remedium  esse 
solet  ut  subito  quodam  terrore  afficiantur).  ‘As  regards 
the  prognosis  of  this  disease,  this  cough  though  but  rarely 
fatal  or  very  dangerous  is  nevertheless  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  not  infrequently  it  ceases  more  on  account  of 
changed  season  than  from  any  success  of  remedies. 

Thomas  Willis  here  again  writes  like  a  man  of  scientific 
discernment.  His  clinical  descriptions  show  careful 
observation,  and  certainly  so  far  as  his  writings  on  epi¬ 
lepsy  and  the  chincough  are  concerned  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  Munk’s  strictures  1  upon  him  that  ‘instead  of 
busying  himself  in  observation  and  experiment  he  was 
exercised  in  framing  theories’,  and  still  less  to  support 
Hutchinson’s  diatribe2  ‘that  while  his  books  show  the 
greatest  ingenuity  and  learning,  very  little  knowledge  is 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  very  little  use  to  be  made  of  them’. 

Born  at  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire  in  1621,  he  went 
in  1636  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took  his  B.A.  in  1639, 
and  became  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  1646,  and  in  1660 
Doctor  of  Medicine;  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1664  he 
published  his  Cerebri  Anatome ,  having  been  assisted  in  his 

1  Roll  of  Roy.  Coll,  of  Pkys.,  vol.  i,  p.  341. 

2  Biographia  Me  die  a,  vol.  2,  p.  484. 
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dissections  by  Richard  Lower,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  engravings  for  its  illustration  by  Christopher  Wren. 

In  1666  he  settled  in  London  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
where  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  so  that,  according  to 
Wood,  ‘never  any  physician  before  went  before  him  or 
got  more  money  yearly  than  he’.  He  died  Nov.  11th, 
1675,  and  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  attests 
such  an  array  of  virtues  as  only  sepulchral  marble  could 
support,  modestly  affirming  that  even  the  world  itself 
would  scarce  suffice  to  hold  his  praise. 

STEPHEN  BLANKAART 

The  first  book  on  diseases  of  children  written  in  the 
Dutch  language  was  published  by  Stephen  Blankaart  in 
1684.  It  was  not  the  first  work  on  the  subject  written 
by  a  Dutchman,  for  in  1642  Nicholas  Fonteyn  of  Amster¬ 
dam  had  produced  a  commentary  on  Sebastian  Austrius’s 
version  of  Roelans’s  work  on  children,  but  Fonteyn’s 
work  was  only  partly  original,  and  was  wholly  in  Latin 
(p.  80).  Stephen  Blankaart  had  the  courage  to  write  in 
his  native  tongue,  and  incurred  abuse  for  so  doing. 

He  was  born  at  Middelburg  in  1650.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Blankaart,  was  a  man  of  some  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing  and  held  a  professorship  of  history.  The  son  was  early 
apprenticed  to  the  therapeutic  side  of  medicine,  for  he 
became  a  pupil  in  an  apothecary’s  house  at  Amsterdam. 
But  his  ambitions  were  for  something  higher  than  mere 
dosing  with  drugs,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had 
qualified  himself  to  start  practice  in  Amsterdam,  after 
taking  the  doctorate,  first  in  philosophy  at  Breda,  and 
then  in  medicine  at  Franeker. 

He  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  one  can  well  believe 
that  his  reputation  was  established  on  solid  grounds,  for 
he  was  not  content  with  mere  clinical  speculation  and 
empiricism,  he  was  one  of  those  advanced  workers  who 
realized  that  a  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy  and  its 
relation  to  clinical  phenomena  is  essential  to  the  intelligent 
practice  of  medicine.  In  1688  he  published  his  Anatomia 
practica  rationalis ,  recording  200  autopsies  together  with 
the  clinical  history  of  each  case.  His  interests,  however, 
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were  not  only  medical  but  also  literary,  and  in  1679  he 
published  his  best-known  work,  the  Lexicon  medicum 
Graeco-latinum ,  which  passed  through  twenty  editions, 
including  one  published  in  England. 

His  book  on  diseases  of  children  was  published  at 
Amsterdam :  its  title-page  runs  : 

Verhandelinge  van  de  opvoedinge  en  Ziekten  der  Kinderen, 
vertoonende  op  wat  wyse  de  kinderen  gezond  konnen  blyven  en 
ziek  zijnde  bequamelyk  konnen  herstelt  werden,  Zeer  nodig  voor 
alle  Huyshoudende  lieden.  Door  Steph.  Blankaart,  Ph.  &  Med. 
Doctor,  en  Practizijn  t’  Amsterdam.  Met  curieuse  Kopere  Platen 
verciert. — T’  Amsterdam.  By  Hieronimus  Swearts,  Boekverkoper 
op  d’  Appelmarkt  1684. 

His  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  I  deals  with 
the  care  of  the  infant  from  birth  until  weaning;  the  second 
and  third  parts  deal  with  diseases  of  children.  He  advo¬ 
cates  maternal  suckling — de  moeder  is  de  beste  suigster — 
or,  if  needs  be,  a  wet-nurse,  but  as  usual  in  his  time  and 
for  a  century  after,  this  did  not  exclude  the  giving  of  pap, 
and  he  discusses  the  best  kind  to  give:  he  says  that  one 
prepared  with  water,  sugar,  and  wine  is  bad,  as  also  one 
made  with  bread  sopped  in  beer  with  sugar,  he  recom¬ 
mends  what  he  had  used  for  his  own  children  and  others, 
bread-crumb  with  a  little  salt,  boiled  in  milk  and  water, 
equal  parts.  After  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  water  was 
to  be  diminished  each  week  until  the  bread  was  boiled 
with  undiluted  milk.  Weaning  was  to  be  done  at  eighteen 
months,  and  was  to  be  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  smearing 
mustard  or  aloes  on  the  nipple;  and  thereafter,  drink  was 
to  be  given  out  of  a  ‘pypkan’,  a  feeding  vessel  of  some  sort, 
from  which  the  child  should  drink  sweet  beer  ‘for  his 
thirst  and  to  quiet  him  at  night’. 

Blankaart  finishes  the  first  part  of  his  treatise  with  some 
very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  training  of  children. 

Children  should  not  be  brought  up  in  too  niggardly  a  style,  nor 
too  strictly,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  things  which  other 
children  have:  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be  brought  up 
extravagantly,  for  then  their  choice  will  more  often  be  the  tavern 
than  the  church.  Some  check  is  to  be  put  upon  their  will  but  not 
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with  the  thump  of  a  blacksmith  but  rather  with  gentle  admonition, 
leading  up  their  ideas  to  something  higher  and  better,  studies,  trades, 
professions;  they  are  to  be  trained  to  be  in  earnest. 

Stephen  Blankaart  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with 
some  of  our  theorists  of  to-day,  who  would  instruct 
children  in  matters  relating  to  birth  and  reproduction  at 
an  age  when  any  good  therefrom  is  at  least  problematical 
and  harm  only  too  probable. 

Ter  presentie  van  de  kinderen  moet  men  niet  spreken  van  eenige 
ding'en  die  tussen  een  Man  en  Vrouw  passeren,  want  de  joukheid 
wil  altyd  daar  toe  uitgelaten  zijn  en  die  dingen  leerense  wel  ter 
bequamer  tyd. 

In  the  presence  of  children  one  must  not  speak  of  certain  hap¬ 
penings  between  man  and  woman,  for  youth  is  always  too  much 
inclined  that  way,  and  they  learn  these  things  readily  at  the  proper 
time. 

He  has  observed  the  psychology  of  childhood,  their 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  abstract,  their  readiness  to 
realize  the  concrete:  ‘it  is  best,’  he  says,  ‘not  to  tell  children 
maxims,  nor  the  fabulous,  but  real  occurrences’. 

He  says,  ‘when  the  child  has  become  older  and  made 
good  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  one  can 
see  best  what  he  is  fitted  for:  not  all  wood  is  timber-wood’. 

Stephen  Blankaart’s  account  of  children’s  diseases  covers 
the  usual  ground:  but  his  chapter  on  bed-wetting  deals 
also  with  faecal  incontinence,  a  subject  not  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  previous  writers.  He  has  a  chapter  ‘On  the 
back-affection,  or  unequal  nutrition,  or  deformity  of 
children,  commonly  called  Rachitis’:  he  mentions  Glisson 
and  Mayow,  but  has  apparently  not  heard  of  Whistler. 

A  chapter  on  burns  was  included  in  many  treatises  on 
diseases  of  children  at  this  period;  Blankaart  in  addition 
to  a  chapter  on  ‘How  to  deal  with  children  who  have  fallen 
into  the  fire’,  has  also  one  ‘Of  children  fallen  into  the  water 
and  half-drowned’;  a  subject  no  doubt  of  frequent  topical 
importance,  where  children  played  beside  the  canals  of 
Holland. 

He  ends  his  book  with  a  description  of  several  cases  of 
unusual  conditions  in  childhood,  some  congenital  deformi- 
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ties,  including  a  case  of  exomphalos,  and  ‘a  wonderful 
child  covered  with  scales  over  the  whole  body  except 
the  head’,  evidently  a  case  of  severe  ichthyosis;  of  this 
there  is  an  illustration  in  which  the  artist  has  generously 
provided  the  child  with  large  and  regularly  arranged  scales 
from  neck  to  foot  so  that  he  looks  more  scaly  than  the 
scaliest  of  fishes. 


XXXII 
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WALTER  HARRIS:  JOHN  PECHEY 

IN  1689  there  was  published  in  London  a  little  treatise, 
De  morbis  acutis  infantum ,  which  attained  a  reputation 
far  beyond  its  merits,  and  was  quoted  and  requoted  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years.  The  author  was  Walter  Harris. 

Born  at  Gloucester  in  1647,  the  son  of  a  cordwainer, 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester  School  and  thence  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  in  1666.  He  graduated  in  Arts  in  1670 
and  was  appointed  a  Fellow  of  his  College. 

Harris  had  gone  to  Oxford  a  Protestant,  but  whilst 
there  he  read  a  book  which  unsettled  his  religious  views 
and  inclined  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines. 
Anthony  Wood,  who  may  have  known  Harris  personally, 
speaks  somewhat  slightingly  of  this  incident  in  Harris’s 
career.  He  says,  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses ,  ‘this  person  whom 
I  always  took  to  have  an  unsettled  head,  or,  as  we  usually 
say,  a  worm  in  his  pate,  began  to  have  thoughts  of  changing 
his  religion’.  Harris  did  more  than  have  thoughts  of  it; 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  consequently  resigned 
his  fellowship.  He  now  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  graduated  Doctor  of  Physick  in  the  University  of 
Bourges  in  France  in  1675.  hie  then  settled  in  London 
and  acquired  considerable  practice,  which,  according  to 
Wood,1  was  chiefly  amongst  those  of  his  own  religious 
persuasion.  At  that  time  Roman  Catholicism  entailed  a 
certain  amount  of  disability,  popular  feeling  was  strongly 
against  it,  and  the  Titus  Oates  plot  in  1678  caused  an 
outburst  of  indignation  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  London.  The  order  had  been 
issued,  and  Harris  had  seemingly  no  alternative  but  to 
go.  At  this  critical  moment  Harris’s  opinions  changed; 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse  depends  upon  the  view  of 
the  particular  biographer,  Tinteret  le  decide  a  retourner 
a  ses  anciennes  erreurs  et  il  professa  publiquement  la 

1  Athenae  Oxonienses. 
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religion  Anglicane’,  so  writes  one; 1  whilst  another  of  his 
biographers2  writes,  ‘In  1678,  when  he  found  his  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  increasing,  he  publicly  renounced  his 
errors  and  professed  the  Protestant  faith  once  more’. 
According  to  Wood,3  who  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
admiration  for  Harris,  his  religious  profession  brought 
him  material  profit;  ‘afterwards  (i.e.  after  his  recantation) 
our  author  Harris  gained  much  practice  among  the 
phanatics’. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  posterity  should  impute 
motives  to  Harris’s  recantation  which  may  or  may  not 
have  influenced  it.  I  will  only  say  that  his  Farewel  to 
Popery*  reads  as  if  it  were  sincere.  Certainly  it  was  such 
an  attack  upon  the  Romish  Church  as  could  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  Harris’s  position  with  regard  to  it. 
He  describes  how  he  came  to  be  attracted  by  it,  and  how 
upon  closer  acquaintance,  during  his  residence  for  some 
years  in  Paris  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ‘the  Roman  religion’  exercised  a  sort  of  fascina¬ 
tion,  producing  a  ‘Stoical  insensibility’  of  the  conscience, 
that  the  Roman  Church  had  always  an  eye  to  its  ‘own 
beloved  secular  interest’,  and  that  instead  of  finding  its 
priests  ‘as  universally  learned  as  they  would  fancy  them¬ 
selves  Catholick’,  he  found  them  ‘generally  a  very  illiterate 
and  weak  people’,  and  he  finishes  up  by  pleading  excuse 
for  any  man  who  changes  his  affections  when  ‘he  finds  the 
Lady  he  dotes  too  much  upon  to  be  either  a  Strumpet,  or 
wretchedly  Painted,  or  Proud  and  Cruel,  especially  if  all 
these  together’. 

In  1679  Harris  was  incorporated  M.D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  Comitia,  held  April  5,  1680,  Harris  was  admitted 
a  Candidate,  and  two  years  later  a  Fellow  of  the  College 

1  Bayle’s  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Medicates. 

2  Rees’s  Encyclopaedia.  3  Loc.  cit. 

4  A  farewel  to  Popery ,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Nicholas,  Vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford  and  Warden  of  New  College,  from  W.  H.,  M.D.,  lately 
Fellow  of  the  same  College,  shewing  the  true  motives  that  withdrew  him 
to  the  Romish  Religion  and  the  reasons  of  his  return  to  the  Church  of 
England:  concluding  with  some  short  reflections  concerning  the  great 
Duty  of  Charity — Licensed  Jan.  the  15th,  1679 — London.  Printed  for 
Walter  Kettilby  at  the  Bishop’s  Head  in  S*1  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1679. 
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of  Physicians.  From  this  time  onwards  he  held  various 
important  posts  in  the  College,  being  Censor  five  times 
between  1688  and  1714,  Harveian  Orator  on  four 
occasions,  the  first  in  1699,  the  last  in  1726,  Treasurer 
1 7 14-17,  and  Councillor  from  1711  to  1732,  and  also 
Lumleian  Lecturer  from  1710  until  his  death. 

His  conversion  back  to  Protestantism  was  evidently 
accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  it  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  that  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  William  III,  an  honour  to  which 
he  refers  occasionally  in  his  writings.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  little  strain  of  vanity  about  Harris.  He  likes  to  mention 
that  great  men  had  said  this  or  that  about  him  or  about 
his  work;  that  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
had  envied  his  peaceful  mind;  that  the  great  Sydenham 
had  spoken  flatteringly  of  his  book  on  children :  he  likes 
to  particularize  the  splendid  rank  of  the  patient  whose 
case  he  records. 

But  who  shall  grudge  him  his  foibles  ?  Death  stands  by 
and  smiles  at  our  self-importance.  In  the  August  number 
for  1732  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  devotes  two  lines  to  the 
bare  statement,  ‘Aug.  1.  Dy’d  Dr.  Harris,  a  Physician  in 
Red-Lyon-Square’. 

Harris,  in  addition  to  the  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum , 
wrote  De  morbis  aliquot  Gravioribus  Observationes ,  London, 
1705,  with  an  essay,  ‘De  Lue  Venerea’,  and  a  treatise  on 
the  plague,  De  Peste  dissertation  cui  accessit  Descriptio 
Inoculationis  V ariolarum ,  London,  1721,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  small-pox,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  England  that  year  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  and  had  been  made  known  by  Pylarini 
in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1713.  He 
published  also  Pharmacologia  Anti-empirica  or  a  Rational 
Discourse  of  Remedies^  both  Chemical  and  Galenical ,  London, 
1683,  and  Dissertationes  Medicae  et  Chirurgicae ,  Lon¬ 
don,  1725. 

But  the  work  by  which  Walter  Harris  is  remembered 
is  his  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum d  Published  first  in 

1  An  excellent  account  of  Harris  and  his  book  is  given  by  Dr.  John 
Ruhrah  in  the  Annals  of  Med.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  228. 
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London,  1689,  ^  passed  through  eighteen  editions  in 
various  languages,  amongst  which  were  three  different 
translations  into  English. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  editions  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them.  (1)  The  original  Latin 
edition:  London,  1689;  (2)  a  German  translation:  Grund- 
licher  Bericht  von  der  schnellen  gefahrlichsten  Krank- 
heiten  junger  Kinder:  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1691; 

(3)  English  translation  by  Cockburn:  London,  1693; 

(4)  Latin:  Geneva,  1696;  (5)  Lugdunum,  1697;  (6)  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1698;  (7)  London,  1702;  (8)  London,  1705; 
(9)  Amsterdam,  1715;  (10)  Lugdunum,  1718;  ( 1 1 )  Lon¬ 
don,  1720;  (12)  Rotterdam,  1720;  (13)  French  transla¬ 
tion:  Traite  des  maladies  aigues  des  enfans:  Paris,  1730; 
(14)  Latin:  Amsterdam,  1736;  (15)  Lugdunum,  1737; 

(16)  French  translation,  2nd  edition;  Paris,  1738; 

(17)  English  translation  by  Martyn:  London,  1742; 

(18)  English  translation,  Anonymous:  in  ‘Full  View’, 
1742.  (The  1696,  1697,  and  1737  editions  are  printed 
in  association  with  Richard  Morton’s  Opera  Medical) 

The  first  English  translation,  by  William  Cockburn  in 
1693,  entitled  'An  Exact  Enquiry  into ,  and  Cure  of  the 
Acute  Diseases  of  Infants .  By  Walter  Harris,  M.D. 
Englished  by  W.  C.,  M.S.  with  a  Preface  in  Vindication 
of  the  Work — London.  Printed  for  Sam.  Clement  at  the 
White  Swan  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard.  1693’. 

Although  the  translator  only  gives  his  initials  on  the 
title-page,  he  signs  an  ‘Epistle  to  the  Reader’  with  his 
full  name. 

In  this  epistle  he  labours  at  great  length — and  one  may 
suppose  very  unnecessarily — to  defend  Harris  from  his 
critics.  ‘I  here  present  you  with  a  Translation  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  first  and  only  Book  yet  extant  upon  the  Subject, 
which  however  rational  is  rejected  by  a  great  many  other- 
ways  learned  Physitians  as  Empyrical.  Neither  is  that 
strange  Humour  of  decrying  what  we  do  not  use,  stayed 
there,  but  the  Malice  of  some  has  led  them  into  a  great 
many  Personal  Reflections  upon  the  learned  Author 
himself’,  &c. 

Cockburn  says  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Harris 
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personally.  He  claims  some  experience  as  a  translator, 
having  produced  an  English  version  of  Nicolas  de  Bleyny’s 
treatise,  De  la  Verole . 

Cockburn’s  translation  of  the  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum 
is  crude  and  unpolished,  and  is  not  unfairly  criticized  by 
John  Martyn,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge, 
whose  translation  appeared  in  1742. 

Martyn  says:  ‘This  work  being  published  by  the 
Author  in  Latin  was  of  Use  only  to  the  Learned,  but  that 
it  might  be  of  more  general  Benefit  it  was  soon  translated 
into  English,  the  translation,  such  as  it  was,  being  very 
injudiciously  performed  and  in  a  most  uncouth  style,  was, 
however,  well  received  by  the  Publick;  the  Usefulness  of 
the  Matter  causing  the  Manner  of  the  Performance  to  be 
less  observed.’ 

Martyn’s  translation  is  undoubtedly  less  ‘uncouth’  than 
the  earlier  one  to  which  he  refers,  but  it  is  vastly  inferior 
and  indeed  might  itself  be  described  as  ‘uncouth’  com¬ 
pared  with  the  graceful  polished  prose  of  another  trans¬ 
lator,  the  anonymous  author  of  A  Full  View  of  all  the 
Diseases  Incident  to  Children ,  who  included  an  English 
translation  of  Harris’s  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum  in  his 
book,  published  the  same  year  as  Martyn’s,  1742. 

Prima  facie  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Harris’s  book  found 
such  favour.  It  is  no  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  it 
shows  no  brilliance  of  clinical  observation,  it  contains  no 
original  description  of  disease,  it  has  nothing  solid  to  add 
to  the  pathology  or  symptomatology  of  children’s  diseases, 
and  yet  its  fame  spread  over  Europe,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  of  the  time,  Thomas  Sydenham, 
could  say  to  Harris,  ‘I  never  flatter  any  one,  and  I  say  it 
without  any  compliment,  you  are  the  first  I  ever  envied. 
It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  this  little  book  may  be  of 
greater  service  to  mankind  than  all  I  ever  wrote’.  So 
Harris  tells  us,  and  he  says  that  his  book  was  written  at 
the  instigation  of  Sydenham  to  whom  he  had  talked  about 
his  method  of  treating  infantile  diseases,  and  ‘he,  after 
having  duly  examined  and  put  it  to  the  Trial,  was  so  far 
from  disapproving  of  it,  that  he  recommended  it  from  his 
own  Experience  and  urged  me  to  draw  it  up  in  Writing’. 
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John  Martyn  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  says,  ‘The 
following  Treatise  has  justly  been  esteemed  the  best  that 
ever  was  written  on  the  Acute  Diseases  of  Infants’.  The 
anonymous  editor  of  the  Full  View  of  all  the  Diseases 
Incident  to  Children ,  in  1 742,  says,  ‘the  method  of  managing 
the  Diseases  of  Infants  was  rather  a  sort  of  guess-work  than 
anything  else,  till  the  time  of  Harris’. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Harris  simplified  the  causation  of  infantile  diseases  by 
propounding  one  cause  for  all,  and  as  a  consequence,  one 
line  of  treatment.  The  old  humoral  pathology,  the  tangle 
of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  had  already  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  there  was  nothing  to  take  its  place;  and  here 
was  simplicity  itself,  ‘The  antecedent  and  more  distant 
Causes  of  the  Diseases  of  Infants,  however  numerous  or 
various  they  may  be,  all  center,  at  last,  in  one  immediate 
Cause,  viz.  In  an  Acid  prevailing  through  the  whole 
Habit’. 

Nay,  the  apparent  variety  of  diseases  in  infants  was 
itself  mere  fallacy,  it  was  variation  in  degree,  not  in  kind: 
‘I  make  no  scruple  to  assert  that  the  Diseases  of  Infancy 
are  very  few  in  their  kind,  and  differ  only  in  Degree  from 
one  another’.  ...  ‘In  short,’  he  says,  ‘all  the  Complaints 
of  Infants  spring  from  an  Acid  as  their  Common  Source.’ 

The  curdled  milk,  the  sour  breath,  the  acrid  smelling 
stools,  the  excoriation  by  the  urine,  all  this  was  surely 
proof  enough  that  the  fons  et  origo  of  infantile  disorders 
was  acidity. 

The  treatment  was  correspondingly  simple,  some  form 
of  calcium  carbonate  must  be  given  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
which  is  then  to  be  expelled  by  an  aperient: 

The  Method  of  treating  this  Acidity  is  wholly  founded  upon  two 
chief  Intentions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  preparing  it  and  rendering 
it  fit  to  be  expelled.  And  the  second  is  the  expelling  it  after  it  hath 
been  duly  prepared. 

This  Preparation  then  of  the  Humours,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  is  by  no  Means  to  be  attempted  by  hot  Sudorificks,  which 
can  never  be  of  any  Service  to  tender  Infants,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  extremely  hurtful  and  pernicious.  But  there  are  other  Medi¬ 
cines  of  a  perfectly  mild  Nature,  which  efficaciously  absorb  any 
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prevalent  Acidity,  subdue  any  preternatural  Commotions  in  the 
Humours,  and  perform  the  Function  of  Anodynes  both  effectually 
and  safely.  Such  are  Crabs  Eyes  and  Claws,  Oyster-shells,  Cockel- 
shells,  Bone  of  the  Cuttle-Fish,  Egg-shells,  Chalk,  Coral  Coralline, 
Pearls,  Mother  of  Pearl,  both  kinds  of  Bezoar,  burnt  Harts  Horn 
and  that  of  the  Unicorn,  Bole  Armeniack,  sealed  Earth,  Blood  Stone 
etc.  ...  If  in  such  a  Variety  of  Testaceous  Medicines  almost  of 
the  same  Nature  any  of  them  were  to  be  preferr’d  to  others  for 
their  Virtues,  I  wou’d  chiefly  recommend  common  Oyster-shells, 
as  they  are  found  on  the  Sea  Shore  after  they  have  been  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Sun,  and  ripened,  as  it  were,  by  his  kindly  Beams.  .  .. 

That  the  above-mentioned  Powders  readily  absorb  Acids  is  so 
notorious  to  every  Body  that  it  needs  no  Proof.  But  that  they  are 
likewise  Anodynes  and  safe  in  their  Operation  and  never  fail  to 
give  Ease  to  Children  in  the  Gripes,  will  appear  no  less  conspicuous 
if  they  be  given  in  a  Dose  sufficient  for  the  Purpose,  the  ordinary 
Doses  being  quite  too  small. 

After  the  testaceous  powders,  of  which  he  gave  \-i\ 
drachms  suspended  in  some  syrup  every  two  hours,  or 
every  four  hours  for  two  days,  the  child  was  to  have  some 
aperient,  and  he  recommends  rhubarb  in  particular. 

Perhaps  in  part  the  success  of  Dr.  Harris’s  book — as 
of  most  books  which  have  attracted  any  wide  attention — 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  something  to  say.  Harris 
was  the  apostle  of  alkalis  in  the  treatment  of  infants;  and 
his  book  had  in  it  something  of  that  apostolic  fervour 
which  commands  attention.  Moreover,  he  could  write 
with  spirit  and  a  touch  of  humour,  which  gave  attractive¬ 
ness  to  his  style.  His  attack  upon  the  giving  of  opiates 
to  infants  under  the  name  of ‘cordials’,  shows  that  he  could 
use  irony  when  occasion  needed. 

Further,  I  may  add  from  repeated  experiments,  that  in  Infants 
the  same  testaceous  Medicines  so  effectually  perform  all  good  Effects 
of  Anodynes,  nay  of  Soporificks  (if  they  are  but  given  in  a  sufficient 
Quantity  to  obtain  that  End  and  duly  repeated),  that  they  never 
require  the  least  Assistance  of  any  other  Narcoticks,  be  the  pain  or 
Sickness  however  urgent. 

But  as  Opiates  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  to  Infants  (except  in 
violent  Vomiting,  of  which  more  hereafter)  I  cannot  approve  of 
giving  heating  Medicines,  at  least  in  any  considerable  Quantity, 
however  cordial  or  wholesome  they  may  commonly  be  stiled.  The 
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Name  of  Cordial  has  been  very  artfully  contrived,  to  impose  upon 
female  Pretenders  to  Physick  and  Country  People,  who  lying  at 
a  considerable  Distance  from  Physicians,  are  supported  by  my  Lady’s 
Cordials  out  of  Charity,  which  her  Ladyship  exhibits  promiscuously 
in  every  Disease  with  very  great  Applause;  for  be  the  Event  what  it 
will  the  Cordial,  to  be  sure,  must  never  be  blamed.  In  short,  it  has 
been  invented  to  amuse  all  the  ignorant  Dablers  in  Physick,  who  think 
here  they  have  a  Medicine  that  can  cure  Death  itself.  For  who 
can  suspect  any  Mischief  from  a  Cordial?  And  yet  some  of  the 
wisest  of  Physicians  are  so  ill-bred  as  to  suspect  whether  a  greater 
Number  of  Children  who  have  escaped  violent  Deaths,  have 
perished  by  Diseases  or  those  favourite  Cordials. 

Harris  passes  on  to  a  series  of  case-notes  in  which  the 
distinguished  rank  of  his  patients  is  somewhat  unneces¬ 
sarily  prominent,  ‘Nobilissimus  Infans,  films  natu  maxi- 
mus  Illustrissimi  Marchionis’,  ‘Honoratissima  et  unica 
filia  Serenissimi  Principis  ac  Ducis  vix  unum  mensem 
adhuc  nata’,  and  so  on. 

He  ends  with  an  apology  for  the  simplicity  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  contrasted  with  ‘those  pompous  Prescriptions  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  Character  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian  and  give  a  Dignity  to  his  Advice’ :  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  chemistry,  had  he  not  lived  in  Paris  with  that 
distinguished  chemist  Lemery?  but  ‘Nature  is  the  true 
Physician,  and  we  who  bear  that  Title  are  only  her  ser¬ 
vants’;  ...  ‘I  am  far  from  despising  Chemistry  .  .  all  that 
I  want  is  to  have  it  restrained  within  its  proper  Limits, 
and  not  allowed  such  a  boundless  Sway  in  Physick’.  ‘We 
are  so  elated  with  new  and  useful  inventions  .  .  .  Tele¬ 
scopes  and  Microscopes  .  .  .  that  there  is  nothing  either 
in  Heaven  or  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  but  what  we 
pretend  to  penetrate  into’.  These  discoverers  think  they 
know  everything,  but  let  them  tell  him  why  the  sea  ebbs 
and  flows,  whether  the  stars  move  round  the  Earth,  and 
why  the  Earth  revolving  on  its  axis  keeps  its  position  in 
space,  and  so  he  finishes,  pointing  to  the  infinitude  of 
human  ignorance  and  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  First 
Cause. 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  when  Harris  was  already  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  again  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote,  still 
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wondering  over  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  a  book 
entitled,  ‘The  Great  and  Wonderful  Works  of  God, 
humbly  represented,  and  the  Just  and  Equal  Distribu¬ 
tions  of  Providence  demonstrated,  with  an  Appendix  con¬ 
cerning  St.  Paul.  By  an  ancient  Doctor  of  Physick’, 
London,  1727.  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  Harris 
quotes  with  some  ridicule  ‘the  ingenious  Mr.  Glanvile’ 
who  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  flying  a  practical 
possibility,  and  had  actually  said,  ‘I  hope  to  live  to  see  it 
as  common  to  buy  a  pair  of  Wings  to  fly  a  Journey,  as  now 
’tis  to  borrow  a  pair  of  Boots’.  Absurd  of  course!  for  as 
Harris  points  out  ‘the  worthy  Gentleman  did  not  then 
consider  how  inconvenient  and  dangerous  it  would  be  for 
Rogues  to  be  enabled  to  fly  to  the  Tops  of  Houses  and  over 
Walls  and  Ditches  in  the  Night-time,  especially;  and  of 
how  little  use  Watches  would  then  be  or  indeed  any 
Defences  and  Fortifications  would  be  against  Enemies’. 
Harris  did  not  live  till  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
Great  War! 
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The  last  writer  on  diseases  of  children  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  John  Pechey. 

Born  in  1655,  son  °f  William  Pechey  of  Chichester, 
he  went  in  1671  to  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  graduated 
B.A.  in  1675,  and  M.A.  in  1678.  Then  turning  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  he  became  in  1684  a  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  To-day  John  Pechey  is  best  known 
as  the  translator  of  Sydenham’s  works  from  Latin  into 
English.  His  translation  passed  through  several  editions 
and  has  a  grace  and  charm  which  is  lacking  in  Swan’s,  and 
still  more  deficient  in  the  more  modern  translation  by 
Latham. 

Another  of  Pechey’s  works  which  passed  through 
several  editions  was  his  Compleat  Midwife  s  Practice ,  a 
fifth  edition  was  published  in  1698.  He  was  evidently 
an  admirer  of  Sydenham,  for  in  addition  to  the  translation 
of  his  works,  Pechey  published  A  Collection  of  Chronical 
Diseases ,  viz.  the  Colicky  hysterick  diseases ,  the  gout,  etc.  from 
Sydenham ,  Riverius ,  etc.,  London,  1692.  He  produced 
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also  a  Collection  of  Acute  Diseases ,  London,  1692,  and  A 
plain  and  Short  Treatise  of  an  apoplexy  convulsion ,  colick 
and  several  other  diseases  that  come  of  a  sudden  .  .  .  shewing 
the  sick  or  bystanders  what  ought  presently  to  be  done\  Lon¬ 
don,  1698:  also  The  London  Dispensatory  reduced  to  the 
practise  of  the  London  Physicians ,  and  a  handbook  of  medical* 
practice,  Promptuarium  Praxeos  Medicae,  1693. 

In  1697  appeared  ‘A  General  Treatise  Of  the  Diseases 
of  Infants  and  Children,  Collected  from  the  best  Practical 
Authors.  By  John  Pechey  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London.  London.  Printed  for  R.  Wellington  at  the 
Lute  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard’.  It  is  a  little  book  of 
160  pages  containing  thirty-five  chapters,  including  one 
on  rickets,  which  is  a  very  short  summary  of  Glisson’s 
work.  As  the  title  shows  the  book  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  compilation,  and  such  it  is;  every  chapter  is 
an  echo  of  earlier  writers. 

Pechey  has  much  to  say  about  the  general  upbringing 
of  children  and  the  responsibilities  of  parents..  He  begins 
his  Preface: 

Children  if  they  are  virtuous  are  great  Blessings  and  a  publick 
good.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  Parents  to  inure  them  betimes  to 
a  Regular  course  of  Life;  nor  ought  Persons  of  the  best  Quality  to 
think  the  guidance  of  their  Children  beneath  them.  For  Cornelia 
the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia  the  Mother  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  were  Governesses  to  Children,  and  Cato,  tho’  he  kept  a 
Tutor  in  his  House,  did  himself  frequently  instruct  his  Son.  So  did 
Augustus  his  grand-children,  and  the  great  Theodosius  wou’d  often 
sit  by  the  Tutor  while  he  was  instructing  his  Son.  And  certainly 
it  is  best  and  safest  for  Parents  to  have  their  Children  under  their 
own  Eye  and  inspection.  But  above  all,  the  Fathers  Example  is  of 
greatest  force  to  instruct  the  Son,  and  his  Actions  Authorise  the 
same  in  the  Child,  nor  can  the  Father  chastize  him  for  what  himself 
is  guilty. 

Pechey  is  evidently  a  believer  in  original  sin. 

Iniquity  [he  says  in  his  opening  chapter]  is  connatural  to  Infants, 
and  they  are  more  prone  to  Evil  than  to  Good,  we  must  not  there¬ 
fore  indulge  them  too  much,  but  from  their  tender  years  we  must 
so  endeavour  to  moderate  all  the  Faculties  and  Affections  of  their 
Soules,  that  they  may  be  obedient  to  Reason:  for  in  this  Age  the 
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foundation  of  a  good  Life  is  to  be  laid.  Do  we  not  see  that  young 
Lyons  and  Bears  when  they  are  young  can  be  made  so  tame  as  to 
obey  the  very  nod  of  the  Keepers,  whereas  if  you  let  them  alone  till 
they  are  grown  up  they  will  for  ever  after  remain  Fierce  and  Wild; 
why  then  should  not  the  mind  of  a  Child  be  so  trained  as  to  obey 
Reason  and  to  harken  to  advice  ?  but  there  are  not  the  appearances 
of  all  the  affections  in  the  first  years:  anger  shews  itself  first  by 
crying  and  the  like,  and  therefore  you  should  endeavour  to  nip  this 
animosity  in  the  bud,  and  they  that  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  admoni¬ 
tion  must  be  disciplined  by  the  rod,  that  in  time  to  come  they  may 
be  fit  to  perform  the  Offices  of  a  Man.  Play  must  be  allowed  to 
them  to  moderate  their  affections,  and  indeed  this  age  can  scarce  do 
anything  seriously,  only  you  must  take  care  that  play  does  not 
injure  their  bodies:  such  exercises  must  be  allowed  as  are  agreable 
to  their  years,  and  they  must  not  be  bred  up  in  sloath;  for  it  being 
necessary  they  should  be  plentifully  fed  as  has  been  said,  unless  they 
use  exercise  the  nourishment  will  not  be  well  distributed  to  all  the 
body,  and  the  native  heat  will  be  suppressed.  In  this  Age  they  must 
be  often  washed.  .  They  that  converse  with  them  must  take  a 
special  care  that  nothing  blasphemous,  scurrilous,  or  immodest  be 
said  or  done  so  as  to  give  an  ill  example  to  them.  About  the  sixth 
year  of  their  age  they  should  be  put  to  Schoole  to  a  Master,  who  is 
to  instruct  them  in  all  things  necessary  for  a  good  Life. 

In  his  chapter  ‘Of  Children’s  Wasting’,  after  mention¬ 
ing  faulty  breast-milk  as  a  cause,  he  says : 

If  Blood  should  be  generated  and  transmitted  thro’  the  Veins  to 
the  whole  Body,  yet  if  there  are  Worms  in  the  Back,  Arms,  Legs, 
and  almost  over  the  whole  Body,  and  there  are  so  sometimes,  the 
nourishment  will  be  devoured  by  them.  These  worms  are  very 
small  and  are  bred  in  the  Skin,  and  the  Heads  of  them  appear  like 
black  hairs  upon  Friction  in  a  Bath;  they  are  generated  by  vitious 
Matter  shut  up  in  the  Capillary  Veins,  turned  into  Worms  when 
transpiration  is  hindered. 

This  curious  description  appears,  with  slight  variations, 
in  several  earlier  writers:  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
its  origin  may  have  been.  Pechey  was  no  original  observer, 
he  was  content  to  repeat  what  others  had  said  before  him. 
His  Chapter  XX  ‘Of  the  Hickops’  so  closely  resembles 
Culpeper’s  chapter  ‘Of  the  Hickets’  that  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Pechey  must  either  have  copied  that,  or  both 
must  have  utilized  the  same  source. 
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Pechey’s  book  on  children  is  dated  ‘from  the  Angel  and 
Crown  in  Bazing  Lane,  London,  Jun  2,  1697’.  Presum¬ 
ably,  it  was  his  removal  to  that  residence  that  brought 
him  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  Mr.  Pechey  thought 
a  change  of  address  an  opportunity  for  business  not  to  be 
missed,  and  on  Nov.  15th,  1688,  he  is  summoned  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  ‘upon  printing  bills  signifying 
his  removal  and  Shilling  ffee  and  putting  up  a  board  of 
notice  to  the  people  with  his  name  over  his  dore’.  He  was 
admonished  and  put  off  till  next  meeting,  but  on  Dec.  7th, 
1688,  ‘Mr.  John  Peachey  having  since  the  last  Censors 
day  continued  spargere  cartulas,  and  his  board  over  his 
dore  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  his  being  admonished 
to  the  contrary  last  Censors  day,  as  he  was  then  appointed: 
The  Censors  have  fined  him  4  lbs  which  the  Beadle  is 
required  to  demand  of  him  and  to  summon  him  to  appear 
the  next  Censors  day  for  a  further  reprimand’. 

The  beadle  evidently  found  his  job  less  simple  than  had 
been  expected,  for  on  Jan.  4th,  1688/9,  no  *4  lbs’  is  forth¬ 
coming,  and  Mr.  Pechey  informs  the  Censors  that  ‘he  has 
been  advised  to  oppose  the  mulct’ :  whereupon  the  out¬ 
raged  Censors  decided  to  prosecute,  but  apparently  on 
cooler  reflection  thought  better  of  it,  and  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  them  again  on  Jan.  17th,  1688/9.  Mr. 
Pechey  is  still  impenitent  and  claims  that  ‘others  have 
broake  our  statutes  besides  himself  and  Denyed  to  pay 
his  four  pounds  fine’,  whereupon  he  is  fined  eight  pounds 
for  his  second  contempt.  History  does  not  say  whether 
the  eight  pounds  was  paid,  but  no  more  is  heard  of  this 
little  passage  of  arms,  and  by  July  30,  1689,  the  recal¬ 
citrant  scatterer  of  handbills  has  evidently  made  his  peace 
with  the  College,  for  his  signature  appears  in  the  Annals 
(along  with  Harris,  Sydenham,  and  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  names)  amongst  those  subscribing  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  king. 

Pechey  was  not  above  a  little  advertisment.  On  the 
last  page  of  his  translation  of  Sydenham’s  works  is  a  no¬ 
tice  of  Pechey’s  Pills,  is,  6d,  the  box,  and  his  Promptua- 
rum  Praxeos  Medicae  ends  with  a  notice  of  ‘Pilulae 
Catharticae  nostrae’,  followed  by  a  long  list  of  the  ailments 
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which  they  cure:  ‘they  cast  out  phlegm  from  the  brain, 
remove  obstructions,  promote  the  menses,  benefit  jaun¬ 
dice,  purge  melancholic  humour,  cure  scurvy,  purify  the 
blood,’  &c.,  they  are  for  sale  (yenales  prostant)  at  the 
Angel  and  Crown. 

Pechey  once  more  changed  his  address,  for  in  1 7 1 1  he 
was  living  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside:  history  does  not 
record  whether  he  ventured  ‘spargere  cartulas’  on  that 
occasion.  He  died  in  1 7 16. 


XXXIII 

MEDICINE  AND  PAEDAGOGY 


CONTEMPORARY  with  Pechey  was  a  physician 
whose  ‘Thoughts  concerning  education’  may  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  there  are  points  of  contact  between  medicine 
and  paedagogy.  But  John  Locke  was  not  the  first  medical 
man  to  write  concerning  the  training  or  teaching  of 
children. 

The  earliest  writers  on  medicine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
period  regarded  the  principles  of  child-training  in  the 
early  years  of  life  as  within  the  province  of  the  physician. 
Galen  says  that  if  a  physician  wishes  to  practise  the  art 
of  preserving  health  he  must  know  about  training  and 
culture,  ‘and  not  think  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
philosopher  alone  to  advise  with  regard  to  formation  of 
character’. 

Soranus  (vide  p.  30)  implies  that  most  medical  writers 
dealt  with  matters  such  as  the  proper  time  to  begin  lessons 
and  the  general  training  of  a  child. 

Avicenna,  ‘the  prince  of  physicians’,  says,  ‘all  our  study, 
all  our  care,  should  be  directed  to  forming  and  moulding 
the  character  of  the  child’. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  a  Greek  who  was 
not  of  the  medical  profession  produced  a  treatise  on 
The  Education  of  Children ,  ^ repl  TralScov  aycoyrjS'  Although 
it  was  in  no  sense  a  medical  work,  Plutarch  introduces  a 
medical  aspect,  and  was  consequently  quoted  frequently 
by  later  medical  writers  on  children.  He  starts  with 
antenatal  matters  and  then  deals  with  babyhood: 

It  is  the  duty,  I  should  say,  of  mothers  to  feed  their  children  them¬ 
selves  and  to  give  them  the  breast;  for  they  will  have  more  sympathy 
and  take  more  trouble  in  feeding  them,  inasmuch  as  they  love  their 
children,  as  the  saying  is,  to  the  very  finger-tips,  but  the  goodwill  of 
foster-mothers  and  nurses  is  counterfeit  and  assumed,  they  love  for 
hire.  Nature  plainly  shows  that  mothers  ought  to  suckle  and  nurse 
those  to  whom  they  have  given  birth;  this  is  the  reason  why  she  has 
provided  every  creature  that  gives  birth  with  milk  for  feeding.  A 
wise  thing  is  her  foresight;  she  has  bestowed  on  women  two  breasts 
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so  that  in  case  of  twin-birth  she  shall  have  two  founts  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  But  apart  from  all  this  they  are  likely  to  be  better  disposed 
and  more  loving  to  their  children,  and,  by  Jove,  not  unnaturally, 
for  the  close  association  of  suckling  makes  a  bond  of  good-feeling. 

.  .  .  The  best  thing  therefore,  as  I  said,  is  for  mothers  to  suckle 
their  own  children,  but  if  this  should  be  impossible,  either  through 
bodily  infirmity  (for  this  may  sometimes  happen)  or  because  she  is 
anxious  to  produce  more  children,  foster-mothers  and  nurses  are 
not  to  be  approved  at  random,  but  with  the  utmost  discrimination. 
In  the  first  place  they  should  have  the  manners  of  Greek  women. 
For  just  as  it  is  essential  to  mould  the  limbs  of  a  child’s  body  directly 
after  birth,  that  they  may  grow  straight  and  not  bent,  similarly  it  is 
expedient  to  harmonize  [pv9 the  character  of  a  child  from 
the  beginning.  For  youth  is  a  thing  easily  moulded  and  supple,  and 
what  they  are  taught  sinks  into  the  sensitive  mind  of  these  children, 
whereas  anything  that  has  already  hardened  is  difficult  to  soften: 
as  seals  are  impressed  on  soft  wax  so  teaching  leaves  its  impression 
on  the  sensitive  minds  of  little  children.  The  revered  Plato  carefully 
warns  nurses  not  to  tell  children  just  any  story  that  comes  along. 

Plutarch  goes  on  to  consider  education  at  length,  en¬ 
livening  his  account  with  anecdotes  and  quotations  which 
make  it  interesting  reading.  For  him,  as  for  his  successors 
for  centuries  to  come,  education  was  the  privilege  of  the 
upper  classes;  and  he  states  at  the  outset  that  he  is  con¬ 
sidering  free-born  children,  the  ruling  class. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  such  a  medical  matter  as  the 
nursing  of  infants  was  still  held  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
a  treatise  on  paedagogy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  first  work 
written  in  English  on  education,  Elyot’s  Governour. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (c.  1490—1546),  the  author  of  The 
Boke  named  the  Governour ,  was  not  a  physician,  but  he  had 
studied  the  medical  works  which  passed  for  authoritative 
in  his  day,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  rest,  and  his 
Castel  of  Helth  still  finds  an  honoured  place  amongst  the 
treasures  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  Library. 

He  had  been  a  clerk  of  assize,  and  in  1523  Clerk  of  the 
King’s  Council,  and  in  the  year  that  his  chief  work,  The 
Governour ,  was  published,  1531,  he  was  an  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  V.  Later  he  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Cambridge  (1542),  and  died 
at  Carlton  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1546.  In  The  Governour , 
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Bk.  I,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  deals  with  the  training  and 
education  of  children  from  their  birth,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  has  in  mind  the  ruling  class,  not  the 
common  folk. 

The  education  or  fourme  of  bringing  up  of  the  childe  of  a 

gentilman,  which  is  to  have  authoritie  in  a  publike  weale. 

.  .  .  Fyrste,  they  unto  whom  the  bringing  up  of  suche  children 
apperteineth,  oughte,  againe  the  time  that  their  mother  shall  be  of 
them  delivered,  to  be  sure  of  a  nourise  whiche  shulde  be  of  no  servile 
condition  or  vice  notable.  For  as  some  auncient  writers  do  suppose, 
often  times  the  childe  soukethe  the  vice  of  his  nouryse  with  the 
milke  of  her  pappe.  And  also  observe  that  she  be  of  mature  or  ripe 
age  nat  under  xx  yeres,  or  above  xxx,  her  body  also  beinge  clene 
from  all  sikenes  or  deformite,  and  having  her  complection  most  of 
the  right  and  pure  sanguine.  For  as  moche  as  the  milke  therof 
comminge  excelleth  all  other  bothe  in  swetenes  and  substance. 
More  over  to  the  nourise  shulde  be  appointed  an  other  woman  of 
approved  vertue,  discretion  and  gravitie  who  shall  nat  suffre,  in  the 
childes  presence,  to  be  shewed  any  acte  or  tache  dishonest  or  any 
wanton  or  unclene  worde  to  be  spoken:  and  for  that  cause  al  men, 
except  physitions  only,  shulde  be  excluded  and  kepte  out  of  the 
norisery.  Perchance  some  wyll  scorne  me  for  that  I  am  so  serious, 
sainge  that  ther  is  no  suche  damage  to  be  fered  in  an  infant,  who  for 
tendernes  of  yeres  hath  nat  the  understanding  to  decerne  good  from 
i veil.  And  yet  no  man  wyll  denie  but  in  that  innocency  he  wyll 
decerne  milke  from  butter,  and  breadde  from  pappe,  and  er  he  can 
speake  he  wyll  with  his  hande  or  countenaunce  signifie  whiche  he 
desireth.  And  I  verily  do  suppose  that  in  the  braynes  and  hertes  of 
children,  whiche  be  membres  spirituall,  whiles  they  be  tender,  and 
the  litle  slippes  of  reason  begunne  in  them  to  burgine,  ther  may 
happe  by  ivel  custome  some  pestiferous  dewe  of  vice  to  perse  the 
sayde  membres  and  infecte  and  corrupt  the  softe  and  tender  buddes, 
wherby  the  frute  may  growe  wylde,  and  some  tyme  conteine  in  it 
fervent  and  mortal  poyson,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  a  realme. 

And  we  have  in  daily  experience  that  litle  infantes  assayeth  to 
folowe,  nat  onely  the  wordes,  but  also  the  faictes  and  gesture  of 
them  that  be  provecte  in  yeres.  For  we  daylye  here,  to  our  great 
hevines,  children  swere  great  othes  and  speake  lascivious  and  unclene 
wordes,  by  the  example  of  other  whom  they  heare,  wherat  the  leude 
parentes  do  reioyce,  sone  after  or  in  this  worlde  or  els  where,  to 
theyr  great  payne  and  tourment. 

In  all  this  there  is  an  echo  of  the  Graeco-Roman  physi- 
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cians.  Sometimes  Elyot  refers  to  these  by  name;  speaking 
of  exercises  for  youths  he  says : 

playing  at  tenyse  and  divers  semblable  exercises  I  will  for  this  tyme 
passe  over;  exhortyng  them  which  do  understande  latine,  and  do 
desire  to  knowe  the  commodities  of  sondrye  exercises,  to  resorte  to 
the  boke  of  Galene,  of  the  governance  of  helth,  called  in  latine,  De 
Sanitate  tuenda,  where  they  shal  be  in  that  mater  abundantly 
satisfied  and  finde  in  the  readynge  moche  delectation;  whiche  boke 
is  translated  in  to  latine  wonderfull  eloquently  by  doctor  Linacre, 
late  mooste  worthy  physition  to  our  mooste  noble  soveraigne  lorde 
kynge  Henry  the  viii. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  realized,  what  some  school  teachers 
seem  even  in  these  days  of  child-study  not  to  recognize 
sufficiently,  that  there  are  children  who  suffer  very  quickly 
with  brain  fatigue,  especially  when  their  general  health 
is  depressed:  he  says,  ‘The  discretion  of  a  tutor  con¬ 
sisted  in  temperance:  that  is  to  saye,  that  he  suffre  nat 
the  childe  to  be  fatigate  with  continuall  studie  or  lernyng, 
wherwith  the  delicate  and  tender  witte  may  be  dulled  or 
oppressed’. 

He  was  no  advocate  of  the  rod  as  an  instrument  of 
education :  ‘Also  by  a  cruell  and  irous  maister  the  wittes  of 
children  be  dulled :  and  that  thinge  for  the  whiche  children 
be  oftentimes  beaten  is  to  them  ever  after  fastidious’; 
a  point  developed  more  fully  by  Roger  Ascham  in  The 
Scholemaster  (1570),  who,  though  he  says,  ‘With  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  teaching  and  beating  in  common  scholes  of 
England  I  will  not  greatlie  contend’,  nevertheless  con¬ 
tends  at  some  length  that  if  a  child  were  beaten  for  not 
playing  well,  he  would  mislike  his  games  as  much  as  his 
lessons,  and  admits  ‘we  thus  wishe  and  reason  that  young 
children  should  rather  be  allured  to  learning  by  gentilness 
and  love,  than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  and  feare’. 

All  of  which  was  no  new  theory;  it  had  been  pro¬ 
pounded  centuries  before  by  Oribasius  (c.  a.d.  400) 
in  his  7 T€pl  vyieivrjs  8tat ttjs  (I  quote  from  the  excellent 
translation  in  Ruhrah’s  Past  of  Paediatrics ,  p.  1 3),  ‘those 
who  are  insistent  on  instruction,  who  resort  to  sharp 
reprimands,  will  make  the  children  servile  and  timorous, 
and  will  inspire  them  with  an  aversion  for  the  objects  of 
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their  instruction;  it  is  by  beating  them  that  they  expect 
them  to  learn  and  recollect  things,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  are  beaten,  when  they  have  lost  their 
courage  and  presence  of  mind’. 

Had  not  Plato  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
propounded  the  principle  which  underlay  Froebel’s 
methods  in  the  eighteenth  century  a.d.?  /jlt]  tolvw  ftla  .  .  . 
rous"  rralSas  ev  rols  fxaOrjixaoiV  a\\a  ttcll^ovtols  rpepe  ( Republic , 
Bk.  vii).  ‘Train  children  in  their  lessons,  not  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  but  as  if  they  were  playing.’ 

Nevertheless,  from  Plagosus  Orbilius  to  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers  the  rod  kept  its  place  as  a  means  of  driving 
children  into  learning  as  well  as  a  weapon  of  punishment, 
and  one  may  suspect  that  excellent  theories  of  education 
were  not  always  inconsistent  with  free  use  of  the  rod. 
In  1581  the  first  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  Richard  Mulcaster,  sometime  rector  of  Cran- 
brook  in  Kent,  where  Robert  Pemell  lived  at  a  later  period, 
published  a  book,  Positions  wherein  those  'primitive  circum¬ 
stances  he  examined  which  are  necessarie  for  the  Training 
up  of  Children  either  for  skill  in  their  Booke  or  Health  in 
their  Bodie.  One  might  suppose  from  the  title  that  it 
would  deal  with  school  hygiene,  but  it  does  so  only  to  the 
extent  of  discussing  the  value  of  various  sports  in  the 
training  of  boys.  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  England 
describes  Mulcaster’s  method  of  teaching. 

In  a  morning  he  would  exactly  and  plainly  construe  and  parce 
the  lessons  to  his  scholars;  which  done,  he  slept  an  hour  (custome 
made  him  critical  to  proportion  it)  in  his  desk  in  the  School,  but  wo 
be  to  the  Scholar  that  slept  the  while!  Awaking  he  heard  them 
accurately  and  Atropos  might  be  perswaded  to  pity  as  soon  as  he  to 
pardon  where  he  found  just  fault.  The  prayers  of  cockering 
Mothers  prevailed  with  him  as  much  as  the  requests  of  indulgent 
Fathers,  rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his  severity  on  their 
offending  child.  In  a  word  he  was  Plagosus  Orbilius,  though  it  may 
truly  be  said  (and  safely  for  one  out  of  his  school)  that  others  have 
taught  as  much  learning  with  fewer  lashes. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  as  already  mentioned,  refers  to  a 
physician  in  his  own  time  who  played  an  important  part 
in  educational  matters,  Thomas  Linacre,  the  founder  and 
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first  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Lin- 
acre  had  been  appointed  in  1523,  jointly  with  the  learned 
Spaniard,  Ludovicus  Vives,  to  teach  Latin  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary,  then  five  years  old,  the  daughter  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  Some  have  thought  that  Linacre’s  function 
was  rather  supervision  of  health  than  the  care  of  her 
studies,  but  I  know  of  no  ground  for  this  assumption. 
It  is  agreed  that  he  wrote  his  Rudimenta  Grammatices , 
London,  1524,  for  her  use.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
De  emendata  structura  Latini  sermonis ,  libri  sex ,  London, 
1 524,  which  Wood  1  says  was  also  for  her  use,  but  this  has 
been  disputed;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  Linacre 
wrote  these  books  for  paedagogic  use;  and  as  Wood  says, 
‘it  hath  been  justly  questioned  by  some  of  the  Goliaths  of 
learning,  whether  he  was  a  better  Latinist  or  Grecian,  or 
a  better  grammarian  or  physician’. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  there  was  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
education  of  children.  Several  treatises  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  Germany,  and  amongst  them  one  by  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  advise  on  this  matter 
as  he  had  himself  been  a  schoolmaster  for  several  years, 
Georgius  Pictorius  Villinganus.  Georg  Maler,  as  his  name 
was  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  was  born  about  1 500  at 
Villegen.  He  began  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  at 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  but  after  a  time,  perhaps  like  Elia’s 
schoolmaster,  ‘sick  of  perpetual  boy’,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  medicine,  and  utilizing  what  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  scholastic  duties,  he  completed  a  course  of 
medical  study  and  even  became  a  professor  in  the  subject. 
An  academic  life,  however,  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  quit¬ 
ting  both  schoolmastering  and  the  teaching  of  medicine, 
he  settled  in  practice  and  became  in  1 540  Town  Physician 
at  Ensisheim  in  Elsass. 

His  versatility  as  a  writer  was  great,  he  wrote  on 
theology,  on  magic,  on  mythology,  and  on  medicine;  he 
even  wrote  drama,  in  addition  to  his  treatise  on  education. 
Amongst  his  medical  writings  were  two  books  dealing 
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with  diseases  of  children,  the  one  entitled  Gynaeceum  seu 
Frauenzimmer  (vide  p.  140),  the  other  De  peste  et  papulis 
puerorum.  Libri  duo .  Basel,  1555. 

The  title  of  his  educational  treatise  is  ‘De  instituendis 
pueris;  Quibus  praeceptoribus  committenda  sit  ingenuo- 
rum  indoles  quibusve  artibus  instituenda,  ut  recte  cum 
pro  corporis  informetur  habitu,  turn  etiam  ad  mentis 
veram  traducatur  condecentiam ;  Cum  brevi  admodum 
mathesi  qua  ratione  vel  labefactans  vel  deperdita  restau- 
retur  musarum  genitrix  memoria’,  Basle,  1563,  which 
might  be  translated  freely  as  ‘On  the  education  of  children : 
What  teachers  should  be  entrusted  with  forming  the  mind 
in  upper  class  children;  the  methods  to  be  used  in  training 
it,  so  as  to  shape  it  not  only  in  proper  relation  to  the 
physical  condition,  but  also  to  bring  it  into  a  real  harmony 
of  mental  fitness;  together  with  a  short  exposition  of  the 
method  of  restoring,  when  it  is  failing  or  entirely  lost,  that 
mother  of  the  muses,  the  memory’.  The  title-page  gives 
no  date  of  publication,  but  the  dedication  is  dated  from 
Ensisheim,  Sept.  27,  1563.  He  mentions,  however,  that 
it  was  written  about  twenty-seven  years  earlier  and  re¬ 
discovered  by  accident.  One  may  suppose  therefore  that 
its  origin  was  his  schoolmaster  career  which  must  have 
ended  just  about  that  time.  It  is  dedicated  to  ‘a  boy  of 
great  promise,  Joannes  Ernestus  Baron  von  Pongarten’. 
Pictorius  complains  that  the  civic  authorities  are  more 
stingy  and  mean  in  supplying  proper  education  to 
children  than  in  anything  else,  and  he  proceeds  to  elabo¬ 
rate  a  very  sententious  discourse  on  the  education  of 
children.  He  devotes  much  space  to  the  qualities  and 
duties  of  a  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  a  wholesome 
example  to.  the  child,  he  must  be  regular  in  his  attendance 
on  the  child,  no  gadabout,  no  reveller  at  night;  he  must 
not  aim  at  mere  numbers  of  pupils  (a  hint  not  out  of 
date  for  the  schoolmaster  of  to-day);  a  mere  thrasher  is 
detested  by  everybody,  but  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
familiarity  with  the  children  breeds  contempt  in  them: 
if  a  teacher  is  lacking  in  learning  let  him  admit  it,  nothing 
is  worse  than  a  conceited  teacher. 

Amongst  the  earliest  lessons  to  be  taught  is  the  Lord’s 
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Prayer:  in  choosing  books  let  the  child  from  the  first  learn 
the  best.  Study  must  be  broken  up  by  intervals  of  leisure, 
when  the  child  should  play  with  hoop  or  ball,  or  run  or 
jump:  but  the  occasion  is  to  be  improved  by  talking  Latin 
the  while! 

The  need  for  sleep  is  mentioned,  and  the  advisability 
of  lying  on  the  right  side.  There  is  also  a  paragraph  which 
suggests  that  the  boy  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  was 
much  the  same  as  the  boy  of  to-day,  he  required  washing. 
One  wonders  whether  the  little  Baron  von  Pongarten  was 
at  all  scandalized  by  another  paragraph,  dealing  with  the 
child’s  sleeping  accommodation,  ‘Contra  cimices  et  pulices’ ; 
‘if  sleep  is  disturbed  by  annoyance  of  bugs,  colocynth 
steeped  in  water  or  ox-gall  mixed  with  vinegar,  sprinkled 
on  the  bed,  gets  rid  of  them :  if  fleas  bite,  they  are  got  rid 
of  by  infusion  of  coriander  in  vinegar  sprinkled  on  the 
floor’. 

As  to  the  child’s  reading,  at  six  or  seven  years  old 
Aesop’s  Fables  or  Erasmus’  Conversations  are  suitable; 
comic  writers  are  not  to  be  excluded,  nor  poets ;  and  as  the 
child  progresses,  Horace  and  Persius  and  Juvenal  may 
be  included  in  the  curriculum ;  with  philosophy  the  school¬ 
boy  need  have  but  a  nodding  acquaintance  (dialectica  a 
limine  salutanda) :  finally,  he  should  acquire  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek. 

This  little  treatise  on  education  is  followed  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  counsels,  dedicated  ‘To  boys  eager  for 
culture’,  ‘pueris  Minervae  cupidis’.  They  are  apparently 
intended  for  the  older  boys :  each  is  styled  Paraenesis,  and 
the  advice  is  generally  supported  by  the  opinion  of  some 
ancient  writer,  e.g.  Paraenesis  Prima.  A  youth  should 
take  care  to  show  reverence  to  old  men  and  his  elders; 
which  is  the  advice  given  in  the  weighty  opinion  of 
Cicero,  ‘it  is  for  a  youth  to  respect  his  elders  and  to  choose 
out  the  worthiest  of  them  on  whom  to  rely  for  counsel  and 
guidance’  .  .  .  Paraenesis  Quinta.  Let  him  accustom  him¬ 
self  to  speak  but  little :  for  chatter  is  hated  by  everybody. 
Xenocrates  says,  ‘Hear  much,  speak  little;  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  two  ears  but  one  mouth’,  and  so  on. 

The  treatise  on  memory  is  probably  the  source  of 
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W.  H.  Ryff’s  work  on  this  subject  ( vide  p.  146):  Pictorius 
places  the  seat  of  memory  in  the  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum:  he  gives  prescriptions,  e.g.  a  powder  con¬ 
taining  fourteen  ingredients,  to  be  taken  for  improvement 
of  the  memory. 

Pictorius  was  not  the  only  medical  man,  nor  the  only 
writer  on  diseases  of  children,  in  his  own  country  who 
combined  the  experience  of  a  schoolmaster  with  that  of 
a  physician.  Another  German  writer,  a  little  earlier  in 
the  same  century,  had  spent  some  part  of  his  life  as  a 
schoolmaster  before  taking  up  the  profession  of  medicine, 
Otto  Brunfels,  whose  career  has  already  been  described 
(p.  102);  he  has  not,  however,  left  any  gleanings  from  his 
experience  in  this  direction. 

In  1648  there  was  printed  in  London  a  booklet  of 
thirty  pages,  entitled,  The  Advice  of  IV.  P.  to  Mr .  Samuel 
Hartlih  for  The  Advancement  of  some  ■particular  Parts  of 
Teaming. 

‘W.  P.’  was  Sir  William  Petty,  who  sends  what  he  calls 
his  ‘flying  thoughts  concerning  the  Advancement  of  Reall 
Learning  in  generall  but  particularly  of  the  Education  of 
Youths’  to  ‘his  honoured  friend  Master  Samuel  Hartlib*. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a  Lithuanian,  so  John  Evelyn  says, 
mentioning  a  visit  in  1655  to  the  ‘honest  and  learned  Mr. 
Hartlib’,  had  settled  in  England  and  had  devoted  himself 
and  his  means  to  the  furtherance  of  education.  It  was  to 
him  that  Milton  in  1644  addressed  his  discourse  ‘On 
Education’  (it  refers  to  youths  rather  than  to  children). 

Sir  William  Petty,  who  claims  the  friendship  of  Hartlib, 
lies  buried  in  the  south  aisle  adjoining  the  presbytery 
at  Romsey  Abbey,  a  monument  to  his  memory  stands 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Abbey.  He  was  born  in  that 
town,  the  son  of  a  clothier,  in  1623.  His  father  was  not 
a  man  of  wealth,  so  the  boy  William,  at  about  fifteen 
years,  was  sent  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  his  future  career,  he  broke  his  leg,  and  was  put  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  France,  where  some  Jesuits  took  care  of 
him,  and  the  boy’s  eagerness  for  learning  found  him 
friends  and  opportunities,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  evidently  a  boy  of  more  than  average 
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ability  and  application,  and  early  showed  an  interest  in 
mathematics,  in  scientific  instruments,  and  also  in  music. 
He  became  interested  in  medicine,  and  after  some  study 
abroad  went  to  Oxford,  to  Brasenose  College.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  M.D.,  and  next  year  became  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  in  1655,  when  he  was  in  Ireland  as  physician 
to  the  Viceroy.  His  versatility  was  remarkable,  he  was 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Music  at  Gresham  College. 
In  1658  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  application  of  statistics 
to  economic  questions.  He  invented  a  method  of  dupli¬ 
cating  writing. 

William  Petty  was  a  man  of  vision  and  imagination, 
and  saw,  what  no  Government  realized  till  more  than  a 
century  later,  that  every  child,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the 
rich,  should  have  education,  and  that  the  inability  of  the 
parents  to  pay  must  be  no  bar  to  the  child’s  schooling. 

In  his  advice  to  Samuel  Hartlib  he  outlines  a  scheme 
by  which  the  children  themselves  were  to  help  when 
needful  by  earning  money  towards  their  own  education. 

He  suggests, 

That  there  be  instituted  Ergastula  Literaria,  Literary  work- 
houses,  where  Children  may  be  taught  as  well  to  doe  something 
towards  their  living  as  to  Read  and  Write. 

That  the  businesse  of  Education  be  not  (as  now)  committed  to 
the  worst  and  unworthiest  of  men,  but  that  it  be  seriously  studied 
and  practised  by  the  best  and  abler  persons. 

That  all  Children  of  above  seven  yeares  old  may  be  presented  to 
this  kind  of  Education,  none  being  to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  the 
poverty  and  unability  of  their  Parents,  for  hereby  it  hath  come  to 
passe  that  many  are  now  holding  the  Plough  which  might  have  been 
made  fit  to  steere  the  State. 

Wherefore  let  such  poor  children  be  employed  on  works  wherby 
they  may  earne  their  living,  equall  to  their  strength  and  under¬ 
standing  and  such  as  they  may  performe  as  well  as  elder  and  abler 
persons,  viz.  attending  Engines  etc.  And  if  they  cannot  get  their 
whole  living  and  their  Parents  can  contribute  nothing  at  all  to 
make  it  up,  let  them  stay  somewhat  longer  in  the  Work-house. 

T  hat  since  few  Children  have  need  of  reading  before  they  know 
or  can  be  acquainted  with  the  Things  they  read  of,  or  of  writing 
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before  their  thoughts  are  worth  the  recording  or  they  are  able  to  put 
them  into  any  forme  (which  we  call  inditing)  much  lesse  of  learning 
languages,  when  there  bee  Books  enough  for  their  present  use  in 
their  owne  mother  Tongue;  our  opinion  is  that  those  Things  being 
withall  somewhat  above  their  capacity  (as  being  to  be  attain’d  by 
Judgement  which  is  weakest  in  children),  be  deferred  awhile  and 
others  more  needfull  for  them,  such  as  are  in  the  order  of  Nature 
before  those  afore  mentioned  and  are  attainable  by  the  help  of 
Memory,  which  is  either  most  strong  or  unpreoccupied  in  children, 
be  studied  before  them. 

We  wish  therefore  that  the  Educands  be  taught  to  observe  and 
remember  all  sensible  Objects  and  Actions  whether  they  be  Naturall 
or  Artificiall  which  the  Educators  must  upon  all  occasions  expound 
unto  them. 

That  they  use  such  Exercises  whether  in  work  or  for  recreation 
as  tend  to  the  health  agility  and  strength  of  their  bodies. 

That  they  be  taught  to  Read  by  much  more  compendious  meanes 
then  are  in  common  use,  which  is  a  thing  certainly  very  easie  and 
feasible. 

That  they  be  not  onely  taught  to  Write  according  to  our  Com¬ 
mon  Way  but  also  to  Write  Swiftly  and  in  Reall  Characters  as 
likewise  the  dextrous  use  of  the  Instruments  for  Writing  many 
Copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once  [a  reference  to  the  duplicating 
apparatus  which  he  had  invented]. 

That  the  Artificiall  Memory  be  thought  upon,  and  if  the  precepts 
therof  be  not  too  farre  above  Childrens  capacities  We  conceive  it 
not  improper  for  them  to  learn  that  also. 

That  in  no  case  the  Art  of  Drawing  and  designing  be  omitted, 
to  what  course  of  Life  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied  since 
the  use  therof  for  expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  seemes  (at 
least  to  us)  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Writing  and  in  many  cases 
performeth  what  by  words  is  impossible. 

That  the  Elements  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  be  by  all 
studied  being  not  onely  of  great  and  frequent  use  in  all  humane 
Affaires  but  also  sure  guides  and  helps  to  Reason  and  especiall 
Remedies  for  a  volatile  and  unsteady  mind.  .  .  . 

In  addition,  Petty  would  have  ‘Forraine  languages’ 
taught  to  those  who  will  have  need  of  them,  and  ‘such  as 
have  any  naturall  ability  and  fitnesse  to  Musick’  are  to  be 
instructed  therein;  moreover,  he  would  that  ‘all  children 
though  of  the  highest  ranke  be  taught  some  gentile 
Manufacture’,  he  instances  turning,  limning,  and  painting 
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on  glass  or  ‘in  Oyle  Colours’,  engraving,  etching,  carving, 
&c.  Sir  William  Petty’s  scheme  of  education  was  more 
utilitarian  and  practical  than  anything  which  had  been 
suggested  before,  but  it  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  pro¬ 
posal  of  education  for  every  child,  rich  or  poor.  Hitherto 
writers  had  propounded  schemes  for  the  education  of  the 
upper  classes,  for  ‘the  childe  of  a  gentilman’,  as  Elyot  puts 
it;  Richard  Mulcaster,  dismayed  at  ‘the  overflowing  multi¬ 
tude  of  scholers’,  had  said  that  the  poor  must  give  place  to 
the  rich,  he  admitted  that  ‘all  may  learne  to  write  and 
reade  without  daunger’,  but  he  evidently  regarded  the 
opening  of  more  thorough  education  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  as  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  Petty 
will  have  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  in  the 
opportunities  of  learning. 

William  Petty  with  his  inventive  genius,  his  wide  out¬ 
look,  and  his  accurate  mind,  made  his  mark:  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II  in  1 66 1 .  He  married  the  Baroness 
Shelbourne,  and  through  her  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  died  in  1687,  and 
needed  no  wordy  epitaph  upon  his  tomb,  on  which  was 
inscribed  simply,  ‘Here  layes  Sir  William  Petty’. 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of  Sir  William 
Petty’s  book  on  education,  the  subject  was  again  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  medical  man,  John  Locke,  in  his  Thoughts 
concerning  Education,  published  in  March  1692/3. 

Born  at  Pensford  in  Somersetshire  in  1632,  John  Locke 
went  to  Westminster  School  and  later  to  Christ  Church 
Oxford,  and  according  to  Wood,1  ‘rather  than  take 
orders  and  be  a  minister  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  he  entered  on  the  physic  line’.  He  was  troubled 
with  ill  health  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but 
nevertheless  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  Thoughts  concerning  Education  was  written  by  one 
who  held  Sydenham  in  high  esteem.  Locke  had  held 
frequent  converse  with  the  great  clinician  himself,  and  with 
Sydenham  believed  that  progress  in  medicine  must  come  by 
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observation  and  recording  of  facts.  Locke  seems  to  have 
practised  medicine  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,1  but  his 
philosophic  mind  was  ill  suited  to  the  utilitarian  routine 
of  ordinary  medical  practice,  and  in  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  household,  though  nominally  physician,  he  was 
rather  guide  and  counsellor  on  everything,  and  perhaps 
most  on  education.  Locke  superintended  the  education 
of  Anthony,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  from 
the  age  of  three  years,  except  for  intervals  when  his  own 
ill  health  necessitated  his  living  in  France;  no  doubt  the 
philosopher  formed — and  corrected — some  of  his  ideas 
of  education  from  this  experience.  It  was  a  few  years 
later,  between  1683  and  1685,  that  Locke,  now  a  political 
refugee  in  Holland,  wrote  letters  of  advice  to  a  Mr. 
Edward  Clarke  of  Chipley,  near  Taunton,  as  to  the 
method  of  bringing  up  his  son ;  it  was,  as  he  says,  ‘the 
importunity  of  friends’  which  induced  him  to  have  them 
printed  in  March  1692/3,  twelve  years  before  he  died. 

This  treatise  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  writer 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  tradition.  At  times  his  innova¬ 
tions  seem  to  border  on  rashness  or  inexperience,  but  for 
the  most  part  his  advice  is  judicious. 

He  lays  it  down 

as  a  general  and  certain  Observation  for  the  Women  to  consider, 
viz.  That  most  Children’s  Constitutions  are  either  spoil’d  or  at 
least  harm’d,  by  Cockering  and  Tenderness. 

The  first  Thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  that  Children  be  not  too 
warmly  clad  or  cover’d,  Winter  or  Summer.  ...  I  will  also  advise 
his  Feet  to  be  wash’d  every  Day  in  cold  Water,  and  to  have  his 
Shoes  so  thin  that  they  might  leak  and  let  in  Water  whenever  he 
comes  near  it.  .  .  .  I  doubt  not  but  if  a  man  from  his  Cradle  had 
been  always  us’d  to  go  bare  foot  whilst  his  Hands  were  constantly 
wrapt  up  in  warm  Mittens  and  cover’d  with  Handshoes,  as  the 
Dutch  call  Gloves;  I  doubt  not,  I  say,  but  such  a  custom  would 
make  taking  Wet  in  his  Hands  as  dangerous  to  him  as  now  taking 
Wet  in  their  Feet  is  to  a  great  many  others.  .  .  . 

Another  thing  that  is  of  great  Advantage  to  every  one’s  Health 
but  especially  Children’s,  is  to  be  much  in  the  open  Air,  and  as 
little  as  may  be  by  the  Fire,  even  in  Winter.  .  . 

If  I  should  advise  him  to  play  in  the  Wind  and  Sun  without  a 

1  Wood,  loc.  cit. 
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Hat,  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  borne.  There  would  a  thousand 
objections  be  made  against  it. 

Locke  gives  very  full  details  as  to  diet,  and  recommends 
that  the  meals  should  be  at  irregular  hours. 

For  when  Custom  has  fix’d  his  Eating  to  certain  stated  Periods, 
his  Stomach  will  expect  Victuals  at  the  usual  Hour,  and  grow 
peevish  if  he  passes  it.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  would  have  no  l  ime  kept 
constantly  to  for  his  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper,  but  rather 
vary’d  almost  every  Day.  And  if  betwixt  these,  which  I  call  Meals, 
he  will  eat,  let  him  have,  as  often  as  he  calls  for  it,  good  dry  Bread. 
If  any  one  think  this  too  hard  and  sparing  a  Diet  for  a  Child  let 
them  know  that  a  Child  will  never  starve  nor  dwindle  for  want  of 
Nourishment  who,  besides  Flesh  at  Dinner,  and  Spoon-meat,  or 
some  such  other  thing  at  Supper,  may  have  good  Bread  and  Beer 
as  often  as  he  has  a  Stomach.  .  .  . 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  for  a  century  after, 
Locke  advises  that 

his  Drink  should  be  only  small  Beer.  .  .  .  Above  all  take  great  Care 
that  he  seldom  if  ever  taste  any  Wine  or  strong  Drink.  There  is 
nothing  so  ordinarily  given  Children  in  England,  and  nothing  so 
destructive  to  them. 

Of  all  that  looks  soft  and  effeminate  nothing  is  more  to  be 
indulg’d  Children  than  Sleep.  In  this  alone  they  are  to  be  permitted 
to  have  their  full  Satisfaction:  nothing  contributing  more  to  the 
Growth  and  Health  of  Children,  than  Sleep. 

Let  the  Bed  be  hard  ...  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  make  his 
Bed  after  different  Fashions,  sometimes  lay  his  Head  higher,  some¬ 
times  lower,  that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  Change  he  must  be 
sure  to  meet  with,  who  is  not  design’d  to  lie  always  in  my  young 
Master’s  Bed  at  Home,  and  to  have  his  Maid  lay  all  Things  in 
Print  and  tuck  him  in  warm. 

He  insists  on  the  importance  of  training  a  child  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  each  day  after  breakfast. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  from  me  that  I  should  give  some 
Directions  of  Physick  to  prevent  Diseases:  for  which  I  have  only 
this  one  very  sacredly  to  be  observ’d,  never  to  give  Children  any 
Physick  for  Prevention. 

Locke  passes  on  to  the  training  of  character,  of  manners, 
and  of  the  intellect,  and  displays  an  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  childhood,  which  leaves  one  wondering  how 
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and  when  he  acquired  it,  for  apart  from  his  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  education  of  two  or  three  individual  children, 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  special  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  them. 

Amongst  medical  writers  on  education — I  am  using 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  training  and  teaching  of 
children,  not  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  Latin  educatio 
which  is  frequently  used  by  medical  writers  as  signifying 
‘upbringing’  or  ‘management’,  such  as  feeding  and 
nursing — John  Peter  Frank  deserves  more  recognition 
than  he  has  received.  The  second  volume  of  his  chief  work, 
the  System  einer  vollstandigen  medicinischen  Polizey ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Mannheim  in  1780,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
care  of  children  in  relation  to  the  State,  including  their 
education. 

John  Peter  Frank,  born  in  1745  at  a  little  village  called 
Rothalben,  near  Zweibrucken,  although  a  German  by 
birthplace,  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman.  His  parents  had 
hoped  to  make  him  a  priest,  and  he  studied  philosophy  at 
Metz,  and  in  1763  became  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
Pont-a-Mousson.  But  medicine  attracted  him,  and  after 
a  course  of  study  at  Heidelberg  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  with  an  inaugural  dissertation,  ‘De 
cunis  infantum’  (1765),  thus  early  showing  his  interest 
in  the  practical  care  of  children. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  practised  in  various 
towns,  Bitsch,  Baden-Baden,  Rastalt,  Bruchsal.  Then  he 
became  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Gottingen,  but 
after  a  short  stay  there  he  went  to  Pavia  in  Italy  as  Director 
of  the  Hospital  there;  then  to  Vienna  as  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  General  Hospital, 
but  meeting  with  opposition  and  hostility  there,  he  became 
Professor  at  Wilna,  and  then  receiving  an  invitation  to  the 
Professorship  of  Medicine  at  St.  Petersburg  he  again 
migrated  and  became  physician  to  the  Czar  Alexander  I. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  did  not  suit  him  and  he  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  amongst  those  who  consulted  him  was 
Napoleon.  A  nomadic  career,  but  one  that  in  his  life  of 
seventy-six  years  must  have  given  him  a  large  and  varied 
experience. 


JOHANN  PETER  FRANK 

1745-1821 

Writer  on  the  State  care  of  children  and  their  education 
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The  second  volume  of  his  Polizey ,  in  which  he  considers 
the  attitude  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  towards 
the  care  of  children,  and  the  provision  which  should  be 
made  for  their  protection  and  education,  is  the  first  book  of 
the  kind  ever  written  by  a  medical  man.  Others,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  treated  of  education  in  regard  to  mental 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge:  Frank  deals 
with  it  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  children,  especially 
those  in  State  schools:  this  part  of  his  Polizey  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  treatise  on  school  hygiene. 

He  is  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  illegitimate  child, 
the  wastage  of  infant  life,  the  prevention  of  baby-farming, 
the  mortality  in  foundling  institutions,  and  orphanages. 
He  gives  facts  and  figures,  and  details  the  State  regulations 
which  have  been  tried  in  various  places,  and  the  reforms 
which  are  needed.  Then  he  discusses  the  age  at  which 
schooling  should  be  begun,  and  protests  against  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  at  State  schools  at  so  early  an  age  as  four 
years:  such  a  ruling  was  in  force  as  far  back  as  1753  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  At  Wirtzburg  a  regulation  had 
been  made  in  1743  that  children  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  until  they  were  eight  years  old.  Even  so, 
the  strain,  he  says,  is  too  great  on  such  young  children  kept 
sitting  in  one  position  on  hard  benches  under  the  sharp 
eye  of  a  surly  teacher,  with  continuous  even  if  not  great 
concentration  of  mind,  for  four  hours  in  the  morning  and 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  He  draws  attention  to 
points  which  are  not  sufficiently  realized  by  many  school 
authorities  of  our  own  day,  the  insufficiency  of  sleep 
entailed  by  the  early  hour  at  which  school  children  are 
required  to  wake,  that  they  may  begin  their  lessons  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  shortness  of  the  interval  between 
morning  and  afternoon  school,  not  allowing  the  child 
proper  time  for  its  midday  meal. 

He  considers  school  sanitation,  the  necessary  space, 
the  lighting,  the  ventilation,  the  heating,  &c.,  and  also 
the  seating  and  tables  in  regard  to  the  posture  of  the 
children.  On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  he  has 
much  to  say:  bodily  as  well  as  moral  injury  had  been 
inflicted  on  children  by  some  school-teachers,  and  already 
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regulations  had  been  introduced  by  public  authorities  to 
check  the  use  of  corporal  punishment.  He  mentions  the 
spread  of  infection  in  schools;  small-pox  and  measles  are 
the  common  troubles  of  the  school  children  of  his  time. 
Holidays  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  value  by  an  amount 
of  home-work  which  leaves  the  child  very  little  time  for 
recreation.  Finally  he  considers  at  some  length  the  value 
of  sport,  as  practised  in  various  games.  John  Peter  Frank 
must  have  rendered  good  service  to  children  by  this 
volume  of  his  great  Polizey.  It  dealt  with  matters  vitally 
affecting  their  well-being  and  happiness,  matters  upon 
which  a  physician  of  large  experience  could  write  with 
authority  and  weight. 


XXXIV 

THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 

SMALL-POX  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  INOCULATION 

THE  seventeenth  century  had  seen  a  veritable  rebirth 
of  medicine:  great  anatomists  had  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  was  possible  for  the  first  time  to  build  a 
sound  superstructure  of  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. 
The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  swept 
away  crude  errors  of  antiquity  which  had  hampered  the 
progress  of  medicine  for  centuries.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  age  of  Hippocrates,  clinical  observation,  the  study  of 
disease  by  the  recording  and  correlating  of  clinical  phe¬ 
nomena,  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  almost  unworked 
mine  of  information.  Medicine  was  shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  antiquity,  a  timid  scepticism  of  the  ancient 
theories  was  being  replaced  by  bold  rejection.  Science, 
with  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  child  in  its  new-found  world, 
was  busy  trying  this  and  that  by  experiment:  the  Royal 
Society  had  come  into  being  and  gathered  into  its  member¬ 
ship  a  band  of  inquirers  who  were  pushing  forward  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  by  research  in  all  departments 
of  science. 

In  paediatrics  some  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
recognition  of  certain  diseases  which  had  hitherto  not 
been  differentiated  or  had  not  been  specially  studied; 
rickets,  chorea,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough  were  now 
recognized  as  diseases  sui  generis .  But  progress  was  slow, 
and  that  not  for  any  lack  of  writers  on  the  subject,  but 
because,  as  Bacon  had  said  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning , 
medicine  was  ‘more  laboured  than  advanced;  the  labour 
having  been,  in  my  judgement,  rather  in  circle  than  in 
progression.  For  I  find  much  iteration  but  small  addition’. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
introduction  into  England,  and  so  into  Western  Europe, 
of  a  method  of  treatment  which  in  itself  was  a  boon  to 
childhood,  but  was  of  still  greater  importance  in  being  the 
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first  step  towards  preventive  methods  which  have  been 
a  boon  to  all  mankind. 

Amongst  the  contents  of  treatises  on  diseases  of  children 
from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  it  was  customary  to 
include  a  chapter  ‘On  Small-pox  and  Measles’.  Small-pox 
had  been  described  very  clearly  by  Rhazes  about  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century  a.d.  (it  was  known  before  then,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  called  ‘Variola’  by  Marius,  Bishop 
of  Avenches,  in  570).1  It  was  a  well-known  disease  long 
before  the  fifteenth  century,  but  as  the  writing  of  treatises 
exclusively  upon  diseases  of  children  became  more  com¬ 
mon,  small-pox,  being  an  affection  chiefly  of  that  age,  was 
as  much  a  part  of  such  a  treatise  as  measles,  and  the  two 
were  usually  considered  together  in  one  chapter,  or  in  a 
sort  of  appendix  or  conjoined  treatise.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  England,  small-pox  was 
regarded  as  almost  an  inevitable  incident  of  childhood,  just 
as  measles  and  whooping-cough  are  to-day.  It  affected 
chiefly  children  past  the  period  of  infancy,  and  was  more 
often  fatal  in  the  older  children.  It  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  causes  of  death  in  childhood.  Some  idea  of  its 
mortality  may  be  formed  from  Von  Rosenstein’s  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘the  smallpox  carries  off  yearly  the  tenth  part 
of  Swedish  children’. 

In  1713  Emanuel  Timoni  sent  a  communication  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  describing 
how  forty  years  earlier  the  Circassians  had  used  inoculation 
of  small-pox  to  mitigate  its  ravages;  another  communica¬ 
tion  from  Pylarini  in  1716,  further  aroused  interest  in 
the  method;  and  on  April  17th,  1721,  Walter  Harris 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  ‘De 
Peste  .  .  .  cui  accessitDescriptio  Inoculationis  VariolarunV, 
in  which  he  described  the  history  and  technique  of 
inoculation,  and  mentions  that  it  was  then  the  talk  of 
everybody. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  talk;  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
whilst  living  in  Constantinople  with  her  husband  who  • 


1  F.  H.  Garrison,  Hist,  of  Medicine,  p.  114. 
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was  ambassador  there,  had  had  her  little  son  inoculated 
in  the  year  1718,  and  returning  to  England  introduced  the 
practice  here  by  having  her  little  girl,  aged  five  years, 
inoculated. 

Rosen  Von  Rosenstein’s  account  of  the  anti-inocula- 
tionists  in  England,  shows  that  the  anti-vaccinationist  of 
to-day  can  boast  an  ancestry  of  the  same  mentality. 

It  is  both  strange  and  unaccountable  to  find  how  many  means 
have  been  taken  in  England  by  those  who  were  against  the  inocula¬ 
tion  in  order  to  deter  the  nation  from  it.  Among  others,  a  wretched 
fellow  named  Jones,  related  that  he  had  successfully  inoculated  his 
daughter  but  she,  three  weeks  after  that,  got  the  small-pox  again  by 
the  natural  infection:  on  enquiry  he  was  obliged  to  confess  in  letters 
to  Dr  Jurin  that  he  did  not  know  what  inoculation  was,  and  that  he 
had  never  inoculated  any  human  being  during  his  life.  Kirkpatrick 
has  introduced  the  whole  letter  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Analysis  of 
Inoculation ,  p.  147.  The  inoculation  of  the  smallpox  has  met  with 
no  declared  enemy  in  Sweden  but  most  likely  has  some  secret 
opposer.  ...  In  the  year  1761  several  houses  were  mentioned  in 
which  it  was  said  that  inoculated  children  had  got  a  severe  smallpox 
again.  I  went  on  purpose  to  visit  both  the  parents  and  children, 
and  found  on  enquiry  that  all  was  an  impudent  fiction;  this  and  all 
the  inventions  employed  in  England  have  persuaded  me  that  the 
cases  which  are  related  from  other  countries  against  the  inoculation 
may  be  equally  false  and  uncertain. 

Fatal  results  occasionally  followed  inoculation,  e.g. 
twice  in  675  inoculations  (vide  p.  472),  but  as  Theophilus 
Lobb  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Smallpox,  London,  1741, 
argues,  this  does  not  discredit  its  value  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases.  Some  physicians  were  in  favour  of  doing  it  at 
five  or  six  months  old:  others  wTere  in  favour  of  waiting 
until  teething  was  over.  William  Moss,  in  his  book  on 
diseases  of  children  (2nd  ed.,  1794),  discusses  this  point, 
and  concludes  that  ‘any  age  above  three  months  is  found 
to  answer  very  well  where  a  child  is  in  a  healthy  state’,  and 
he  expresses  the  opinion  of  its  value,  which  was  generally 
held,  that  ‘it  is  fraught  and  replete  with  greater  benefit 
and  comfort  to  mankind  than  any  measure  ever  yet  adopted 
for  the  mitigation  of  any  calamity  of  like  magnitude  the 
human  body  is  heir  to’. 
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BOERHAAVE:  HOFFMANN:  WEDELIUS: 
HELLWIG:  ZUINGER 

IN  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  few  names 
stood  so  high  in  medicine  as  that  of  Hermann 
Boerhaave,  who  in  1701  had  become  Lecturer  on  the 
Theory  of  Medicine,  and  in  1709  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Leyden. 

He  was  born  in  1 668  at  Voorhout,  near  Leyden.  Partly 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  prolonged  illness  preventing  his 
taking  part  in  active  sports — a  chronic  ulceration  in  one 
thigh  which  gave  much  pain  and  resisted  every  effort  of 
the  surgeons  to  cure  it — he  became  a  studious  boy,  and 
when  at  last,  after  some  application  of  his  own  devising, 
the  disease  came  to  an  end,  he  began  to  think  of  medicine 
as  a  career.  But  he  was  already  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  Church,  and  to  Leyden  he  went,  at  first  to  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  then  to  the  University  a  year  or  two 
later,  already  showing  outstanding  ability  in  his  mastery 
of  theology  and  languages. 

Meanwhile  his  father  had  died,  leaving  the  mother  in 
straitened  circumstances  with  nine  children,  of  whom 
Hermann  was  the  eldest.  The  boy,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  used  his  acquired  knowledge  to  earn  his  main¬ 
tenance  whilst  he  continued  his  studies,  and  he  succeeded 
in  completing  his  course  and  took  his  degree  in  philosophy. 

He  still  regarded  the  Church  as  his  destination,  but  a 
chance  dispute  with  reference  to  the  pantheistic  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  made  him  feel  that  he  might  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  bethinking  himself  of  his  early 
ambitions  for  a  medical  career,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
physic  in  1690.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1693 
took  his  M.D.  at  Harderwick.  From  this  time  his  course 
was  clear:  he  rose  to  eminence  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
teacher.  After  he  had  been  Professor  of  Medicine  for  five 
years  he  became  Rector  of  the  University  of  Leyden: 
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England  bestowed  upon  him  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  it  was  a  tribute  of  general  esteem  that  was 
inscribed  on  the  marble  urn  which  covered  his  tomb  when 
he  died  in  1738,  ‘Salutifero  Boerhavii  genio  Sacr.’. 

His  fame  brought  students  to  Leyden  from  many  lands, 
England  included;  and  it  is  evident,  from  references  to 
him  in  the  writings  of  those  whom  he  had  taught,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  impressive  personality,  one  who  inspired 
affection  in  his  pupils,  perhaps  largely  owing  to  what  Haller, 
the  distinguished  scientist,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  called 
the  ‘venerable  simplicity’  of  his  character.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  his  many  writings  was  the  Aphorismi  de 
cognoscendis  et  curandis  morbis ,  first  published  in  1709.  It 
is  in  this  work  that  Boerhaave’s  only  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  diseases  of  children  occurs.  It  contains  a  section 
of  aphorisms  devoted  to  the  disorders  of  infancy,  also  a 
separate  section  on  rickets  and  one  on  small-pox  which 
follows  immediately  after  that  on  diseases  of  infants, 
because,  as  he  explains,  ‘smallpox  is  a  disease  to  which 
children  are  specially  liable’. 

The  Aphorisms  passed  through  many  editions,  they 
were  translated  into  various  languages,  and  an  English 
edition  was  produced  by  J.  Delacoste,  M.D.,  whose  name 
is  known  also  as  the  translator  of  some  letters  written  by 
Fenelon,  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  So  important 
were  the  Aphorisms  considered  that  Gerhard  Van  Swieten 
of  Leyden,  who  was  subsequently  the  leading  physician 
at  Vienna  and  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
spent,  as  Garrison  points  out,  more  than  thirty  years  in 
composing  a  commentary  upon  them;  and  a  portion  of 
this  work,  the  Aphorisms  with  his  commentary  relating 
specially  to  diseases  of  infants  and  children,  was  translated 
into  French  as  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  ( Traite  des 
maladies  des  Enfans ,  traduit  du  Latin  des  aphorismes  de 
Boerhaave  commentes  par  le  Baron  de  Van  Swieten .  Par 
M.  Paul.  Avignon,  1759).  It  also  appeared  again  in  a 
work  entitled,  Maladies  des  femmes  et  des  enfans  .  .  .  Tires 
des  aphorismes  de  Boerhaave  commentes  par  van  Swieten  .  .  . 
par  M.A.L .  [. Alphonse  le  Roy],  Paris,  1769. 

Some  of  the  Aphorisms  which  deal  with  disorders  of 
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infancy  appear  in  English  translation  in  A  Full  View  of 
all  the  Diseases  Incident  to  Children ,  and  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  title-page  ( vide  p.  367,  infra)  the  editor  mentions  them 
as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  his  book.  One  may  suspect, 
indeed,  that  the  appearance  of  Boerhaave  as  an  authority 
on  diseases  of  children  was  a  tribute  rather  to  his  eminence 
than  to  any  intrinsic  value  of  his  very  meagre  remarks  on 
this  particular  subject.  The  quotation  given  here  is  taken 
from  Delacoste’s  translation  which  appeared  in  1715. 

The  translator  took  some  liberties  in  adapting  the  work 
to  English  readers,  as  is  evident,  for  instance,  in  his 
reference  to  London,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
original : 

1 350.  They  generally  suffer  much  from  a  retention  of  the  alvine 
faeces,  which  from  their  blackness  and  resemblance  of  the  condensed 
Juice  of  Popies  are  call’d  Meconium,  which  shoud  have  been 
entirely  expell’d  soon  after  the  Birth,  but  which  the  Child  cannot 
effect  because  of  his  weakness,  the  hardness  of  the  matter,  its  too 
great  quantity  and  driness  of  the  Intestines  not  yet  lubricated  with 
a  glandular  Juice  designed  by  Nature  for  that  purpose. 

1351.  So  that  from  its  Stay  and  the  admission  of  Air  there  fol¬ 
lows  an  Acrimony,  Sharpness,  Putrifaction  and  Resolution  into 
Vapours  and  consequently  griping  Pains,  Convulsions,  Nauseatings, 
Vomitings,  Hiccoughs,  Coughs,  Sneezings,  Cryings,  Weepings, 
Wakefulness,  Frights,  Fevers,  Wastings  and  Death. 

1352.  'The  defect  of  the  Expelling  Quality  is  remedied  with 
a  gentle  stimulating  Purge,  a  suppository  made  of  Honey  and  a  very 
agreable  and  softning  Cordial. 

1353.  The  hardness  of  the  matter  is  corrected  by  giving  a 
Draught  of  fresh  Milk-whey  with  a  little  Honey  dissolved  in  it,  a 
Glyster  of  Milk-whey  and  Castle-soap  or  Honey. 

1354.  The  Intestines  are  lubricated  by  giving  the  Child  oyl  of 
Linseed,  Olives,  Sweet- Almonds  etc.,  and  by  giving  them  Glysters 
of  the  same  or  anointing  the  Belly  and  Anus. 

1 355.  By  which  Method  and  Medicines  you  may  surely  promise 
your  selves  to  overcome  all  those  various  and  dangerous  Symptoms 
which  draw  their  origin  from  that  one  Root  in  (1350). 

1356.  But  if  any  where  it  is  here  that  Alcalies  and  testaceous 
absorbing  Medicines  are  very  serviceable.  NB  Concerning  the 
Use  and  Efficacy  of  them  see  Dr  Harris  his  Treatise  de  Morbis 
Infantum. 
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1360.  They  also  suffer  many  Ills  from  the  Milk  itself,  when 
that  is  too  soon  and  too  much  coagulated  and  curdled  in  the  Stomach 
and  is  there  kneaded  together  into  one  heavy  and  sharp  Mass. 

1361.  For  that  same,  being  by  degrees  grown  sharper  and  sourer, 
causes  green  Stools  that  smell  sour,  a  continual  vomiting  of  sour 
Stuff;  hence  Gripes,  Flatusses,  Pains  and  a  great  many  more  ill 
Symptoms,  but  the  frequentest  and  the  most  destructive  to  Infants 
are  the  Convulsions  which  here  in  London  and  the  Neighbourhood, 
kill  so  many,  that  the  Bills  of  Mortality  wou’d  constantly  be  a 
Third  less  if  it  was  not  for  that  Article. 

1362.  Which  are  cured  with  fixed  Antacids  together  with  a 
small  dose  of  purging  Medicines,  the  like  Glysters,  gentle  Car¬ 
minatives,  Oils  given  internally  and  outwardly  applied. 

It  is  evident,  even  apart  from  the  note  of  reference  to 
‘Dr  Harris  his  Treatise’,  interpolated  by  the  translator, 
that  Boerhaave  had  read  Harris’s  book  and  was  much 
influenced  by  his  views  of  acids  and  antacids  in  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  infancy. 

He  gives  a  very  condensed  but  complete  summary  of 
what  was  known  of  rickets.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  part 
of  the  Aphorisms  referring  to  infancy  and  childhood  does 
Boerhaave  show  any  originality;  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  advance  of  paediatrics. 

FRIEDRICH  HOFFMANN 

The  earliest  treatise  dealing  specially  with  diseases  of 
children  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  by  Friedrich  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Born  at  Halle  in  Saxony  in  1660,  he  took  his 
Doctorate  at  Jena  in  1681,  after  studying  there  under 
Wolfgang  Wedelius,  himself  a  writer  on  diseases  of 
children. 

For  a  time  Hoffmann  lectured  at  Jena,  but  later  took 
up  practice  at  Munden.  In  1684  he  visited  England  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  scientists  of  the  day,  includ¬ 
ing  Robert  Boyle. 

A  university  was  established  about  this  time  at  Halle, 
and  Hoffmann  became  the  first  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  physician  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  had  a  great  reputation  throughout  Europe. 
He  died  in  1742.  He  published  two  works  on  diseases 
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of  children,  a  Praxis  Clinica  morborum  Injantium  in  1715, 
translated  into  German  in  1741,  and  another  treatise, 
Friderici  Hoffmanni Medicinae  Rationalis  Systematicae  Supple- 
mentum  De  Praecipuis  Injantium  Morbis ,  which  was  edited 
by  Henry  Schultz,  in  1740,  including  a  life  of  the  author. 

Hoffmann  had  propounded  new  chemical  theories  of 
disease  which  had  attracted  general  attention,  though 
they  were  of  no  permanent  value;  the  notice  also  which 
had  been  taken  of  him  by  so  distinguished  a  scientist 
as  Robert  Boyle  and  by  various  learned  societies  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  had  made  him  so  well  known  that 
an  importance  was  attached  to  his  writings  on  diseases  of 
children  which  they  in  no  way  merited.  He  was  much 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers;  an  article  on  infants,  either 
written  by  him  or  taken  from  his  works,  appeared  in 
Robert  James’s  Medicinal  Dictionary  in  1745,  and  in  1783, 
forty  years  after  his  death,  an  English  abridged  translation, 
A  System  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine ,  from  the  Latin  by 
Doctor  Hoffmann ,  including  the  diseases  of  infants,  was 
published  in  London. 

Garrison  1  credits  Hoffman  with  being  one  of  the  first 
to  describe  Rubella  (rotheln),  German  measles,  but  his 
meagre  reference  to  it  hardly  merits  the  name  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  his  section  ‘De  febribus  intermittentibus’,2  dis¬ 
cussing  the  differential  diagnosis  of  measles,  he  mentions 
‘rubeola’,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  it  as  if  it  were  an 
unknown  disease,  indeed  his  casual  reference  rather  im¬ 
plies  the  reverse,  ‘Rubeola  and  rossalia  [rossalia  was  scarlet 
fever]  come  nearer  to  the  type  of  erysipelas;  there  is  in 
them  irregular  fever,  and  besides,  the  spots  in  them  are  of 
smaller  size  than  in  measles,  in  which  they  are  larger,  so 
that  the  entire  body  seems  to  be  affected  as  if  with  an 
erysipelas’. 

This  is  all  he  has  to  say  of  rubeola,  and  even  in  this  he 
may  have  been  borrowing  from  the  posthumous  writings 
of  Gulielmus  Ballonius,3  Guillaume  de  Baillou,  whose 

1  History  of  Medicine,  third  edit.,  p.  319. 

2  Fried.  Hoffmann,  Opera  Omnia  P hysico-medica ,  ii.  63.  Geneva,  1740. 

3  Gulielmi  Ballonii  Epidemio7~um  et  Ephemeridum  Lib.  ii,  Paris,  1640, 

P-  55- 
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description  of  epidemics  in  1574  was  published  in  1640. 
Ballonius  gives  a  much  fuller  description  of  ‘Rubiolae’, 
and  uses  almost  the  same  words  that  appear  in  Hoffmann’s 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  erysipelas.  Ballonius’ 
description  pictures  a  much  more  severe  affection  than  the 
‘rubeola’  which  we  see,  and  indeed  it  is  not  clear  that 
either  writer  is  referring  to  the  disease  we  know  under 
that  name. 

In  the  part  of  his  works  which  deals  with  diseases  of 
children  Hoffmann  shows  neither  originality  nor  observa¬ 
tion.  He  describes  Harris  as  ‘that  excellent  interpreter  of 
infantile  diseases’  (‘optimus  morborum  infantilium  inter- 
pres’),  and  accepts  his  view  that  acid  is  the  chief  cause  of 
their  disorders. 

With  his  contemporaries  he  believes  that  an  infant 
imbibes  with  the  breast  milk  the  character  of  the  nurse: 

Taints  not  only  of  the  body  but  also  of  the  mind  are  conveyed 
by  the  milk:  not  occasionally  but  frequently,  alas!  infants  born 
of  excellent  parents  are  ruined  by  evil  morals;  in  this  way  I  know 
of  infants  who  have  become  addicted  to  drink  through  having  had 
a  drunken  wet-nurse.  Many  authorities  maintain  that  the  drunken¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  of  some  prominent  persons  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  source  than  from  nurses  tainted  with  the  same 
depravity  of  vice.  With  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  the  character 
of  the  wet-nurse  with  the  milk  to  the  suckling,  Wirdig’s  remarks 
are  admirable  in  his  Med.  Spirit ,  i.  25.  6. 

Children  fed  on  a  stranger’s  milk,  [he  says]  usually  degenerate 
and  become  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  wet-nurse;  from  the  milk 
and  vital  properties  (spiritibus)  of  the  nurse  they  acquire  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  nurse. 

The  fiercest  animals  are  rendered  mild  by  human  milk,  owing  to 
the  temperate  qualities  which  they  imbibe  with  the  milk:  as  con¬ 
versely  human  beings  brought  up  on  the  milk  of  a  wild  beast 
become  wild  and  fierce,  witness  the  example  of  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

Hoffmann  may  at  any  rate  have  the  credit  of  protesting 
against  the  preparation  of  pap  (sopped  bread,  &c.)  for  the 
infant  by  the  nurse’s  chewing  of  it  in  her  mouth  before 
giving  it  to  the  child,  a  custom  mentioned,  and  sometimes 
even  recommended,  by  other  writers  of  the  period.  He 
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says  that  not  only  may  this  take  away  from  it  some  of  its 
value,  but  it  may  convey  some  taint  from  the  saliva  or 
teeth  of  the  woman  to  the  child. 

His  chapter  on  teething  is  hardly  in  advance  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  writers;  he  still  relies  largely  on  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  thinks  the  brain  of  a  hare  has  some  specific 
value.  He  has  sufficient  commonsense  to  reject  bewitch¬ 
ment  as  a  cause  of  infantile  marasmus;  indeed  he  calls  it 
‘an  absurd  excuse’,  although  ‘there  are  even  medical  men 
who  fall  back  upon  bewitchment  as  a  cause  in  cases  of 
persistent  wasting’. 

In  his  Chapter  IX,  ‘De  Rachitide’,  he  refers  to  Glisson, 
Bonetus,  and,  amongst  more  recent  writers,  Lorenz  Heister, 
the  famous  German  surgeon.  Hoffmann  attached  much 
importance  to  climatic  conditions  as  a  factor  in  rickets:  ‘If 
anything  is  specially  powerful  in  producing  this  affection 
it  is  a  surrounding  atmosphere  of  cold  foggy  air  full  of 
exhalations  of  all  sorts.  ...  A  striking  evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  famous  emporium  of  England,  London,  which 
is  found  to  be  specially  apt  to  produce  and  foster  rickets, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sea,  but  also  on  account  of  particles  given  off 
by  coal.’ 


G.  WOLFFGANG  WEDELIUS 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Hoffmann’s  first 
book  on  children,  his  teacher  published  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  its  title-page  reads,  ‘Georgii  Wolffgangi 
Wedelii  Liber  de  Morbis  Infantum.  Jenae.  Sumptibus 
Joh.  Felicis.  Bielckii.  Typis  Krebsianis  MDCCXVII’. 

It  is  more  comprehensive  than  Hoffmann’s.  Amongst 
its  thirty-nine  chapters  it  includes  some  on  congenital 
deformities,  ‘labia leporina,  defectus  uvulae,  sextus  digitus’, 
&c.:  one  refers  to  diphtheria  under  the  heading  ‘angina 
seu  paedanchone’ :  another  is  entitled  ‘Scorbutus  oris  et 
reliqui  corporis’.  It  is  not  very  evident  in  this  chapter 
that  he  has  arrived  at  any  clear  differentiation  of  infantile 
scurvy  from  other  conditions  with  swelling  of  the  gums: 
but  Wedelius  must  at  any  rate  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  writer  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  diseases  of  children 
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to  include  scurvy  amongst  them.  Glisson  had  given  a 
much  clearer  account  of  infantile  scurvy  incidentally  in 
his  work  on  rickets,  Wedelius  shows  no  cognizance  of 
this  and  seems  to  confuse  various  septic  conditions  under 
the  name  of  scurvy,  he  speaks  of  a  swelling  in  the  position 
of  the  teeth  (for  which  he  gives  the  German  equivalent, 
Beulzahne)  occurring  before  dentition,  and  of  abscesses 
resulting  in  fistulae,  he  describes  also  swelling  of  the  gums 
with  black  front  teeth  leading  sometimes  to  permanent 
deformity,  and  refers  to  a  case  in  a  girl,  aged  five  years,  in 
which  dusky  red  spots  appeared  all  over  the  body.  For 
treatment  he  advises  antimony,  rhubarb,  and  mercury. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  over-fat  child  as  well  as  the 
wasted  one,  for  he  has  a  chapter  on  ‘Obesitas  et  atrophia’, 
an  innovation  in  works  on  diseases  of  children. 

His  chapter  on  ‘Gibbus,  rachitis,  curvitas  membrorum’ 
is  a  disappointing  one;  rickets  figures  only  in  its  title,  it 
deals  chiefly  with  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  its  refer¬ 
ences  are  to  Galen,  not  to  Glisson. 

CHRISTOPHER  VON  HELLWIG 

The  use  of  pseudonyms  by  writers  on  medicine  has 
never  been  a  common  practice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Christopher  von  Hellwig  should  have  chosen  to  publish 
his  works  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Caspar  Schroder, 
sometimes  as  Valentin  Kraeutermann,  and  sometimes 
under  his  real  name.  In  1 720  he  published  a  book  entitled 
Kinder -,  Jungfer-  und  Weiber- Spiegel ,  i.e.  ‘The  Children’s, 
Young-folk’s,  and  Women’s  Mirror’.  The  first  part  of 
this  work  teaches,  ‘ Wie  mit  Kindern,  deren  Aufferziehung, 
zustossenden  Kranckheiten,  nebs  rechtmassiger  Cur  zu 
verfahren  mit  schonen  Observationibus’. 

The  ‘schonen  Observationes’  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book.  In  the  routine  of  a  general  practice — 
for  von  Hellwig  held  no  academic  post,  he  describes  him¬ 
self  on  the  title-page  of  this  book  as  ‘Med.  Pract.,  ErfFurt.’ 
— he  had  eyes  for  all  that  was  interesting  and  unusual. 
His  interpretation  of  his  cases  and  his  treatment  are  not 
always  convincing,  but  after  more  than  thirty  years  in 
practice  he  had  at  any  rate  retained  his  clinical  interest. 
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He  records  a  case  of  jaundice  from  birth  lasting  several 
years  (?  was  it  acholuric  jaundice). 

Of  a  child  born  with  a  yellow  skin. 

A  woman  twenty-five  years  old  had  a  great  longing  for  saffron, 
so  that  all  her  food  had  to  be  strongly  flavoured  with  it.  In  due 
time  she  was  delivered  of  a  beautiful  healthy  well-formed  little 
daughter,  but  with  a  yellow  skin  as  if  covered  with  saffron.  This 
colour  the  child  retained  for  some  years  until  it  gradually  wore  off, 
and  as  a  result  of  various  measures  became  white. 

He  mentions  also  an  instance  of  mental  depression  in 
a  child. 

Of  continual  weeping  in  children. 

I  was  consulted  about  a  little  girl  of  9-10  years:  she  wept 
constantly  and  when  questioned  she  could  give  no  other  answer 
than  that  she  herself  did  not  know  why  she  was  so  depressed. 
Various  things  were  tried  for  her,  and  amongst  them  this,  one  hung 
some  of  the  best  saffron  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  thereupon  in 
a  short  time  she  got  over  her  state  of  melancholy. 

He  describes  some  congenital  malformations,  one  of 
exomphalos,  another  of  a  child  born  without  a  head,  a 
child  born  with  teeth:  and  he  records  the  passing  of  black 
urine  by  a  child.  The  rest  of  the  part  dealing  with  children 
is  little  more  than  a  homely  guide  to  treatment,  as  the 
headings  show,  ‘Against  the  running  sore’,  ‘To  make  the 
hair  grow’,  ‘If  children  are  restless  and  cannot  sleep’,  and 
so  on :  he  gives  no  description  of  any  of  the  disorders  but 
only  directions  for  treatment. 

Two  years  later,  in  1722,  another  work  on  children, 
attributed  to  him,  appeared  under  the  pseudonym, 
Valentin  Kraeutermann.  Like  the  previous  work  it  was 
published  at  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig.  It  dealt  with  the 
subject  more  fully  and  more  technically,  including  some 
description  of  symptoms  and  consideration  of  causes.  Its 
title  was  ‘Getreuer,  sorgfaltiger  und  geschwinder  Kinder- 
Artzt,  welche  die  Auserlesensten,  sichersten  und  bewahr- 
testen  Artzney  und  Hauss-Mittel  vor  alle  und  jede 
Kranckheiten  junger  und  erwachsener  Kinder  an  die 
Hand  giebet’. 

Von  Hellwig  died  in  1721,  and  the  preface  of  this  book 
is  dated  ‘Sept.  1721’,  so  it  was  probably  his  last  effort; 
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it  was  published  posthumously.  He  writes  like  an  obser¬ 
vant  clinician,  and  also  one  who  had  read  extensively  on 
the  subject:  like  many  other  continental  writers  of  this 
period  he  is  influenced  in  his  treatment  by  the  teaching  of 
Harris  whom  he  quotes.  Von  Hellwig  recognized  the 
possibility  of  infantile  marasmus  as  the  symptom  of  an 
otherwise  latent  syphilis:  he  says  of  the  wasting  of  infants, 
‘At  times  there  is  some  hidden  influence  of  venereal  poison 
or  morbus  Gallicus  which  is  conveyed  to  the  poor  suckling 
by  a  filthy  wet-nurse’. 

He  has  a  chapter  ‘Von  den  Frantzosen’,  ‘On  the  French 
Disease’,  and  describes  as  symptoms,  blisters  in  the  mouth, 
little  swellings  on  the  gums  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  if  the  child  has  inherited  the  disease  from  the 
mother,  a  rash  between  the  legs.  He  regards  kissing  as 
one  mode  of  conveying  the  disease  to  the  infant.  The 
inherited  disease,  he  thinks,  is  of  worse  prognosis  than  the 
acquired:  and  in  the  former  case  the  infant  must  not  be 
suckled  by  the  mother  as  it  will  only  imbibe  more  of  the 
disease.  He  recognizes  the  danger  of  infection  of  a  nurse 
by  a  syphilitic  infant.  On  the  whole,  he  concludes,  it  is 
safest  to  abandon  suckling  altogether  for  these  infants,  and 
feed  them  on  goat’s  or  cow’s  milk.  He  advises  application 
of  mercury  ointment,  and  administration  of  a  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  the  ‘Englische  Krankheit’,  rickets, 
in  which  he  mentions  Bootius,  Sydenham,  and  Mayow,  but 
does  not  mention  Glisson. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  who  had  evidently  studied 
disease  at  the  bedside,  as  well  as  in  the  best  books  of  the 
day,  should  devote  a  whole  chapter,  and  not  a  short  one, 
to  bewitchment  of  children ;  but  one  may  suspect  that  he 
meant  it  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis ,  for  he  drops  a  hint 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  a  medical  man  must  walk 
warily  in  such  things,  and  if  lay  people  will  cherish  such 
beliefs — well,  he  must  humour  them. 

These  two  works  were  by  no  means  von  Hellwig’s  only 
writings,  Jocher  gives  a  list  of  several  other  books  written 
by  him. 

He  was  born  in  1663  at  a  village  in  Thiiringen.  In 
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the  earlier  of  his  two  books  on  children  he  mentions  his 
father  Caspar  Hellwig,  who,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
mother  a  fortnight  after  his  birth,  was  deprived  of  breast- 
milk  and  so  was  fed  upon  beer;  he  lived  to  be  seventy. 
Christopher  Hellwig  studied  at  Jena,  but  interrupted  his 
studies  to  travel  with  his  brother  Otto  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  where,  incidentally,  his  brother  came  across  a 
woman  who  had  her  breasts  on  her  back  instead  of  in  the 
usual  position,  and  was  one  of  a  family  in  which  several 
others  had  shown  the  same  peculiarity.  Returning  to 
Germany  Christopher  completed  his  medical  course  of 
study  at  Erfurt  and  in  1688  settled  in  practice  at  Weissen- 
see.  In  1696  he  became  Town  Physician  at  Tennstadt 
and,  probably  after  this,  was  ennobled  by  the  Kaiser,  so 
that  he  became  von  Hellwig,  an  honour  which  his  brother 
Otto,  a  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  had  already  received. 

THEODORE  ZUINGER 

In  1722  a  book  with  the  imposing  title  of  Paedo-iatreia 
Practica  was  published  by  the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Basle,  Theodore  Zuinger, 
the  younger.  He  was  born  at  Basle  in  1658,  and  in  1680, 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine,  he  showed  his  early  interest 
in  affections  of  childhood  by  writing  his  thesis  irepl  rrj s 
TTcuharpocfyias.  After  spending  two  years  in  France,  he 
became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Basle,  but  after  three 
years  exchanged  this  for  the  Professorship  of  Physics,  and 
in  this  post  introduced  experiments  as  part  of  his  teaching. 
In  1703  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  of  Botany, 
and  in  1711  Professor  of  Medicine.  He  had  two  sons, 
John  Rudolf  and  Frederic,  both  of  whom,  following  in 
their  father’s  footsteps,  eventually  became  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Basle.  Theodore  Zuinger  wrote,  in  addition 
to  his  treatise  on  children,  a  book  called  ‘Sicher  und  gesch- 
winder  Artzt’,  ‘A  sure  and  speedy  physician’;  it  was  in 
vogue  for  more  than  sixty  years  and  passed  through  at 
least  six  editions.  He  died  in  1724.  His  Paedo-iatreia  is 
in  Latin,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  surname;  and  its  title-page, 
and  still  more  the  dedication  which  follows  it,  suggest  that 
as  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  he  must  have  been  in  his  element. 
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The  title-page  runs  thus :  ‘Theodori  Zuingeri,  Archiatri 
Basil.,  Paedo-iatreia  Practica,  Curationem  plerorumque 
morborum  Puerilium  per  meras  observationes  in  praxi 
quotidiana  factas,  clare  et  distincte  exponens,  Ouibus  simul 
jungitur  Specimen  Materiae  Medicae  cum  additis  Reme- 
diorum  Formulis.  In  gratiam  et  usum  Philiatrorum  ac 
Juniorum  Practicorum  fideliter  adornatum — Basileae. 
Apud  E.  &  J.  R.  Thurnisios,  fratres.  MDCCXXII.’ 

There  is  an  eloquence  about  that  Philiatrorum !  his  book 
is  for  the  service  of  all  friends  of  the  profession,  all 
physician-lovers. 

But  his  dedication,  too  long  to  quote,  is  a  torrent  of 
rhetoric;  it  presents  his  treatise  ‘Viris  nobilissimis, 
amplissimis,  excellentissimis,  experientissimis,  clarissimis’, 
and  proceeds  in  the  same  strain  for  two  whole  pages. 

In  his  preface  he  apologizes  for  the  somewhat  un¬ 
methodical  and  unpolished  character  of  his  treatise ;  he  says 
it  has  been  written  in  response  to  the  desire  of  his  pupils, 
and  under  pressure  of  manifold  duties,  and  moreover  he 
finds  that  old  age  is  stealing  upon  him,  and  as  the  famous 
physiologist,  Johann  Bohn  of  Leipzig,  had  once  said  to  him 
when  he  was  growing  old,  it  took  him  now  three  hours 
to  think  out  and  write  what  used  to  take  him  one  hour. 

His  book,  however,  is  interesting,  for  although  it 
repeats  much  of  the  old  traditional  teaching,  it  contains 
also  personal  observations,  and  sometimes  he  quotes  an 
actual  case  in  illustration.  His  chapter  on  ‘Tussis  ferina, 
Husten’  describes  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  in 
1712.  He  ascribes  it  to  drinking  cold  water  in  hot  weather. 
He  mentions  the  gradual  increase  in  intensity  of  the  cough : 
and  tl^at  it  sometimes  made  the  child  vomit,  and  in  some 
cases  was  so  violent  as  to  cause  ‘rupture  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  palate,  and  they  shed  blood,  more  or  less  freely,  in  the 
act  of  coughing  and  expectorating’.  He  notes  also  that 
some  of  the  children,  in  spite  of  taking  food  again  directly 
after  the  cough  and  vomiting,  became  wasted.  Amongst 
other  remedies  he  prescribes  belladonna,  and  also  syrup 
of  poppies  with  oxymel  of  squills.  In  the  headings  of 
many  of  the  chapters,  as  in  this  case,  he  gives  the  German 
equivalent. 
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One  wonders  what  the  ‘Vermis  umbilicalis,  Nabel- 
Wurm’  was:  he  is  not  the  only  writer  on  diseases  of 
children  who  mentions  it  (vide  p.  274).  The  symptoms 
were  itching,  restlessness,  crying,  green  stools,  and  thick 
urine:  the  proof  that  these  were  due  to  the  worms  was 
very  simple:  a  fish  was  applied  to  the  navel  for  some  hours, 
after  which  it  was  found  to  have  been  more  or  less  con¬ 
sumed,  in  fact,  only  the  bones  and  empty  skin  remained. 
The  application  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  until 
the  fish  was  found  not  to  be  attacked  at  all  by  the  worms. 
Zuinger  says  that  he  has  used  this  treatment  several  times 
successfully.  A  chapter  on  ‘Anascarca  puerorum,  Wasser- 
sucht’,  shows  that  although  nephritis  was  unknown,  he 
had  noticed  the  suppression  of  urine  that  accompanied 
the  dropsy.  ‘We  have  seen  infants  of  both  sexes  in  whom 
not  only  were  the  eyelids  so  swollen  that  they  could  not 
open  their  eyes,  but  the  genitals  also  were  extraordinarily 
distended  with  the  serous  exudation  so  that  they  were 
almost  transparent’.  ‘Thirst  in  this  disease  is  intense,  the 
bowels  but  poorly  open,  the  urine  is  scanty  owing  to 
obstruction  or  compression  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney’ 
(‘urinae  parcae  propter  obstructos  vel  compressos  tubulos 
renales’). 

One  meets  again  in  Zuinger’s  book  the  term  ‘paedar- 
throcace’  which  Whistler  suggested  for  rickets,  but  in 
Zuinger’s  treatise  it  is  used  apparently  of  bone  abscess. 

He  includes  an  observation,  by  his  son  Rudolf,  of  night 
blindness  in  a  boy  aged  fourteen  years. 

Theodore  Zuinger  has  a  touch  of  humour  about  him, 
which  shows  itself  in  a  chapter  on  freckles.  He  says:  ‘Boys 
and  girls  alike,  if  they  rejoice  in  red  hair,  are  particularly 
powerful  in  freckles,  and  so  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
invited  to  wipe  them  out.  But  “Hoc  opus,  hie  labor’’, 
there ’s  the  job,  to  hope  to  get  rid  of  them;  however  much 
you  may  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork  she  will  always 
come  back.  For  this  purpose  we  have  tried  various  things 
by  which  we  thought  sometimes  the  freckles  had  been 
dispersed,  but  they  have  come  back  smiling.’ 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS: 
CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS 

BLONDEL  versus  TURNER  AND  OTHERS 

IN  1726  the  scientific  world  was  agog  with  excitement. 

London  was  split  into  factions  of  believers  and  non¬ 
believers.  One  Sarah  Toft,  of  Godaiming,  a  woman  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  ‘married  about  six  years  to 
a  poor  Journey-man  Clothier  at  Godlyman  by  whom  she 
has  had  three  children’,  had  given  birth  to  seventeen 
rabbits.  This  remarkable  delivery  was  vouched  for  by  the 
surgeon  who  had  attended  the  confinement.1 

The  woman  attributed  the  occurrence  to  maternal 
impression : 

As  she  was  weeding  in  a  Field,  she  saw  a  Rabbet  spring  up  near 
her  after  which  she  ran  with  another  Woman  that  was  at  work 
just  by  her:  this  set  her  a  longing  for  Rabbets,  being  then,  as  she 
thought,  five  Weeks  gone  with  Child;  the  other  Woman  perceiving 
she  was  uneasy,  charged  her  with  longing  for  the  Rabbet  they  cou’d 
not  catch,  but  she  deny’d  it:  soon  after  another  Rabbet  sprung  up 
near  the  same  place,  which  she  endeavour’d  likewise  to  catch.  The 
same  Night  she  dreamt  that  she  was  in  a  Field  with  those  two 
Rabbets  in  her  Lap  and  awaked  with  a  sick  Fit  which  lasted  till 
Morning;  from  that  time  for  above  three  Months,  she  had  a 
constant  and  strong  desire  to  eat  Rabbets,  but  being  very  poor  and 
indigent  cou’d  not  procure  any. 

In  due  time  she  was  delivered  of  parts  of  rabbits  or  of 
the  entire  animals :  ‘Mr.  Howard  further  related  that  when 
she  was  delivered  of  one  Rabbet,  another  was  immediately 
felt  in  her  Belly  struggling  with  such  Violence,  that  the 
Motion  thereof  cou’d  be  sensibly  felt  and  seen.’  In  all, 
seventeen  rabbits  were  produced  at  short  intervals.  Of 
such  importance  was  the  case  considered  that  the  King, 

1  ‘A  Short  Narrative  of  an  Extraordinary  Delivery  of  Rabbets  Perform’d 
by  Mr.  John  Howard  Surgeon  at  Guilford.  Published  by  Mr.  St.  Andre, 
Surgeon  and  Anatomist  to  his  Majesty.  London  1727.’ 
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George  I,  sent  his  own  surgeon,  Mr.  St.  Andre,  and  Mr. 
Ahlers  to  Guildford  to  investigate,  and  then  Sir  Richard 
Manningham,  a  distinguished  accoucheur  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  eventually,  by 
threat  of  a  painful  operation,  extracted  a  full  confession  of 
the  fraud  by  which  the  woman  had  expected  to  obtain 
money  from  the  sympathetic  and  the  curious.1  Sarah 
Toft  was  consigned  to  prison  but  was  quickly  released. 
She  had  at  any  rate  won  notoriety.  Her  career  finds  a 
place  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  episode  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  shake  the  belief  in  the  influence  of 
maternal  impressions.  The  idea  that  abnormalities  in  the 
infant  may  be  produced  by  impressions  on  the  pregnant 
woman’s  imagination  is  an  error  that  dates  back  almost 
as  far  as  history  itself,  and  is  not  even  now  extinct.  Mrs. 
Gamp  was  only  expressing  in  her  own  particular  way  what 
many  women  still  believe  when  she  remarked,  ‘I  knows 
a  lady,  which  her  name,  I’ll  not  deceive  you,  Mrs.  Chuzzle- 
wit,  is  Harris,  her  husband’s  brother  bein’  six  foot  three, 
and  marked  with  a  mad  bull  in  Wellington  boots  upon 
his  left  arm,  on  account  of  his  precious  mother  havin’ 
been  worrited  by  one  into  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  when  in  a 
sitiwation  which  blessed  is  the  man  as  has  his  quiver  full 
of  sech’. 

But  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  in  the  notorious  Godaiming 
case,  and  the  light  which  it  threw  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
time,  gave  an  opportunity  for  protest  against  this  belief 
in  maternal  impressions,  and  in  the  following  year  there 
appeared  an  anonymous  essay,  entitled: 

The  Strength  of  Imagination  in  Pregnant  Women  examin’d:  And 
the  Opinion  that  Marks  and  Deformities  in  Children  arise  from 
thence,  Demonstrated  to  be  a  Vulgar  Error. — By  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London. — Nihil  magis  Difficile,  quam  Semel 
Insitam  ab  Omnibus  Susceptam  Opinionem  Evellere,  novamque 

1  Vide  ‘An  exact  Diary  of  what  was  observ’d  during  a  close  attendance 
upon  Mary  Toft,  the  pretended  Rabbet-Breeder  of  Godaiming  in  Surrey 
from  Monday  Nov.  28  to  Wednesday  Dec.  7  following,  together  with  An 
Account  of  her  Confession  of  the  Fraud.  By  Sir  Richard  Manningham. 
London  1726.’ 
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Introducere.  Jul.  Caes.  Arant.  de  Foetu  Hum.  London.  Printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Peele  at  Locke’s  Head  in  Pater-Noster-Row 

MD.CCXXVII. 

In  this  work  not  only  were  arguments  against  this 
belief  adduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  physiology  of 
reproduction,  but  certain  specific  instances  of  supposed 
influence  of  maternal  impression  which  had  been  quoted 
by  a  Mr.  Daniel  Turner,  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  his  Treatise  0/  Diseases  incident  to  the  Skin 
in  1714,  were  shown  to  be  unreliable.  In  Chapter  XII  of 
his  book  Mr.  Turner  had  treated  ‘Of  Spots  and  Marks 
of  a  diverse  Resemblance  imprest  upon  the  Skin  of  the 
Foetus  by  the  Force  of  the  Mother’s  Fancy:  With  some 
things  premis’d  of  the  strange  and  almost  incredible 
Power  of  Imagination,  more  especially  in  Pregnant 
Women’. 

After  enlarging  upon  the  admitted  effects  of  emotion, 
the  sparkling  of  eyes,  quickening  of  the  pulse,  flow  of 
saliva,  and  even  whitening  of  the  hair  (of  which  he  gives 
three  instances),  he  passes  on  to  the  effect  of  imagination, 
and  bases  his  argument  for  the  influence  of  maternal 
impression  upon  various  reported  instances: 

Bartholine  says  that  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1638  a  Woman  of  the 
meaner  Sort  who  lived  near  the  Church  of  St  Peter  was  delivered 
of  a  Child  well  shaped  in  every  respect  but  had  the  Head  of  a  Cat: 
Imagination  was  that  which  had  given  Occasion  for  this  Monster, 
for  being  big  with  Child,  she  was  frighten’d  exceedingly  by  a  Cat 
gotten  into  her  Bed. 

Gulielm  Paradin  in  his  History  of  Savoy  declares  that  a  Niece  of 
Pope  Nich.  3.,  of  the  Family  of  the  Ursini,  had  a  monstrous  Birth 
all  over  hairy,  armed  as  it  were  with  Bears  Claws  instead  of  Toes 
and  Fingers,  which  she  ascribed  to  her  looking  on  the  Picture  of 
that  Creature  everywhere  hung  up  in  the  Dwellings  of  the  said 
Family.  Upon  which  his  Holiness  gave  Order  for  Destroying  all 
the  Pictures  of  Bears  throughout  the  City  of  Rome. 

Amongst  others  who  had  mentioned  striking  instances 
of  the  effects  of  maternal  imagination  were  Ambroise 
Pare  and  Robert  Boyle. 

Ambr.  Parey  gives  us  to  understand  ( Chir .  Lib.  24,  c.  7)  that  in 
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the  year  1517  a  Child  was  born  with  the  Shape  in  its  Face  exactly 
like  that  of  a  Frog,  which  was  brought  to  pass  by  the  Mother’s 
holding  that  Creature  in  her  Hand  to  allay  the  Heat  of  a  Fever 
about  the  Time  of  her  Conception. 

The  late  great  Naturalist  Mr  Boyl  acquaints  us  that  a  most 
ingenious  Physician  had  diverse  Times  inform’d  him  of  a  young 
lady  who  thought  herself  ill  but  was  not  so;  so  was  sent  to  S.  Wini¬ 
fred’s  Well.  She  stayed  a  good  while  in  the  Water  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  some  red  Pebbles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and 
a  While  after,  growing  big,  she  was  delivered  of  a  Child  whose 
white  Skin  was  copiously  speckled  with  Spots  of  the  Colour  and 
Bigness  of  those  Stones,  and  though  now  this  Child  hath  liv’d 
already  several  Years,  yet  doth  he  still  retain  them. 

Daniel  Turner,  finding  in  the  anonymous  essay  some 
of  the  instances  which  he  had  quoted  held  up  to  ridicule, 
rushed — somewhat  rashly — to  the  attack  in  a  pamphlet 
defending  his  views. 

The  result  was  a  further  essay  in  which  the  writer  of 
‘The  Strength  of  Imagination  in  Pregnant  Women 
examin’d’  revealed  his  identity  as  Dr.  J.  A.  Blondel.  It 
is  entitled  ‘The  Power  of  the  Mother’s  Imagination  over 
the  Foetus  examin’d.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Daniel  Turner’s 
Book  Intitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  the 
First  Part  of  a  Treatise  De  Morbis  Cutaneis.  By  James 
Augustus  Blondel  M.D.  and  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  London,  1 729’.  His  opponent  had  been  liberal 
in  epithets,  describing  Dr.  Blondel’s  objections  as  ‘wretch¬ 
edly  weak  and  shallow — silly — ridiculous — insipid — best 
answered  with  contempt’.  Blondel  proceeds  to  consider 
each  of  Turner’s  stories  in  turn,  making  them  exquisitely 
ridiculous  as  he  goes.  Sometimes  he  is  even  unkind 
enough  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses 
by  mentioning  other  of  their  reports;  for  instance  the 
historian  of  the  cat-faced  child  had  described  other  events 
equally  remarkable: 

‘A  gentlewoman  of  Helsenor,’  says  Bartholin,  ‘was  delivered  of  a 
great  Tat,  which  to  the  great  Astonishment  of  the  Assistants,  ran 
away  with  great  Celerity  and  was  never  seen  afterwards.’  Then 
to  make  you  swallow  this  unaccountable  story  he  wraps  it  up  with 
another  of  the  same  kind:  ‘I  have  it  from  John  Naborousky, 
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a  Gentleman  of  Poland,  and  my  good  Friend,  that  a  Woman  of 
that  Country  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  small  Fishes  without 
Scales,  which  were  no  sooner  born  but  they  swam  in  the  neighbouring 
Waters  as  naturally  as  others  do.’ 

J 

He  has  more  respect  for  Pare  than  for  the  story  of  the 
frog.  In  a  section  headed  ‘Parey’s  Frog',  he  says: 

Ambr.  Parey  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us  any  particular 
Description  of  the  Features  of  that  Monster.  But  in  the  last 
Edition  of  his  Book  made  at  Paris  after  his  Death  and  in  the  English, 
there ’s  a  noble  Cut  of  a  Child  with  the  head  of  a  Frog,  so  that  the 
Engravers  make  the  fact  as  plain  as  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
supply  by  their  pictures  what  was  wanted  in  the  relation. 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas. 

The  story  appears  silly  and  ridiculous.  .  .  .  We  have  in  Parey  two 
or  three  such  Cases:  but  none  of  his  own  knowledge.  He  relates 
them  as  an  Historian,  and  in  such  a  Way  that  ’ tis  easily  perceived 
he  did  not  believe  Imagination  had  been  the  Cause  of  these  De¬ 
formities.  In  speaking  of  Markswhich  imitate  a  Cherry  orany  other 
Fruit  he  declares  freely  his  Mind,  Lib.  24,  cap.  17.  'Women  say 
that  these  Marks  proceed  from  the  desire  the  Mothers  had  to  eat 
of  that  Food,  or  that  some  such  things  had  been  flung  into  their 
Breasts  or  to  their  Faces,  I  can  hardly  believe  it.’ 

Daniel  Turner,  much  aggrieved,  returned  to  the  charge 
with  another  pamphlet:  ‘The  Force  of  the  Mother’s 
Imagination  upon  her  Foetus  in  Utero  still  further  con¬ 
sidered:  In  the  way  of  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Blondel’s  last  Book 
Entitled  The  Power  of  the  Mother’s  Imagination  on  the 
Foetus  examined  To  which  is  added  The  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  First  Part  of  a  Treatise  De  Morbis  Cutaneis  as  it 
was  printed  there  in  many  years  passed.  In  a  letter  to 
Doctor  Blondel.  By  Daniel  Turner  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  London,  1730.’ 

Turner  shakes  the  confidence  we  had  felt  in  his  ‘true 
stories’  by  a  weak  admission  at  the  outset  that  amongst  them 
there  maybe  some  that  are  not  quite  true,  and  then  proceeds 
to  substitute  irony  for  argument.  As  for  Blondel’s  qbjec- 
tions,  ‘God  bless  you,  Sir,  it  would  make  a  Man  in  Love 
surely  with  this  way  of  wiping  his  adversary  to  see  the 
Beauty  and  Elegancy  of  Expression,  the  false  Authorities 
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with  the  Soundness  and  Strength  of  Arguments;  and  the 
masterly  Strokes  of  Wit,  that  lie  concealed  under  many 
of  them’. 

He  is  very  much  hurt  by  Blondel’s  incredulity  as  to 
Parey’s  frog.  ‘Of  course,’  he  says  ironically,  ‘it  is  ridiculous ; 
how  could  Frogs  strike  terror  in  a  Woman  who  was  wont 
to  make  Fricassees  of  them  instead  of  chickens?  These, 
with  many  other  pretty  Fetches  are  always  ready  to  take 
off  the  strength  of  any  Testimony  that  is  disagreeable’. 
Evidently  Blondel’s  ‘pretty  Fetches’  had  touched  Dr. 
Turner  to  the  quick,  and  he  finishes  off  rather  lamely: 
‘When  you  tell  me  that  the  Mother’s  imagination  cannot 
operate  on  the  Foetus,  I  answer  that  is  more  than  you 
know,  and  that  how  or  in  what  manner  Imagination 
operates  so  as  to  deform  the  Foetus,  is  as  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  as  to  know  how  the  same  is  at  first  formed.’  .  .  . 
By  way  of  a  parting  sting  he  gives  some  satirical  recipes 
for  making  the  deformities  ‘vulgarly  imputed  to  the 
Mother’s  Imagination’,  ‘How  to  make  a  Cat’s  Face’,  ‘To 
make  Hair  Lips’,  &c.  Blondel  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  this.  He  had  in  his  second  book  not  only  dealt 
with  each  of  Turner’s  instances  at  length,  but  had  devoted 
several  chapters  to  the  physiology  of  development  and 
one  to  the  causes  of  marks  and  deformities,  in  which  he 
recognizes  that  there  is  an  antenatal  pathology — disease 
acting  on  the  foetus ;  and  also  that  heredity  is  an  extremely 
complicated  matter:  ‘There ’s  no  Child  born,  but  the 
Lineaments  of  its  Body  have  been  somewhere  from  the 
first  Creation,  and  in  that  Somewhere  liable  to  many 
vicissitudes  .  .  .  there  is  not  one  single  Foetus  .  .  .  but  has 
been  successively  in  the  Ovary  of  Two  hundred  and  Fifty 
Persons  at  least.’ 

But  even  so  his  laurels  were  not  left  entirely  undisputed, 
for  in  1747  another  combatant  took  the  field  with  a 
pamphlet,  ‘Dr.  Blondel  confuted  or  the  Ladies  vindicated 
With  Regard  to  the  Power  of  Imagination  in  Pregnant 
Women,  Together  with  a  Circular  and  General  Address 
to  the  Ladies  on  this  Occasion  By  John  Henry  Mauclerc 
M.D.,  London,  1747/  It  is  a  very  feeble  attempt  to  find 
contradictions  in  Dr.  Blondel’s  arguments;  and  he  finishes 
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off,  ‘Let  this,  however,  be  said  in  praise  of  Dr.  Blondel, 
that  he  could  not  have  defended  a  bad  Cause  better’. 

Error  dies  hard.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  Blondel’s 
attack  upon  the  belief  in  the  effect  of  ‘maternal  impres¬ 
sions’,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg 
propounded  as  a  problem  for  a  prize  essay  the  question, 
‘What  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  change  in  the  body  of  the 
foetus — not  in  that  of  the  pregnant  mother  herself — when 
the  mother’s  mind  is  disturbed  by  some  unusually  power¬ 
ful  cause  ?  Further,  Why  does  that  change  occur  in  the  part 
of  the  infant’s  body  corresponding  to  the  part  where  the 
mother  placed  her  hand  on  her  own  body?’  The  problem 
as  set  was  obviously  a  petitio  principii — it  begged  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  learned  Academy  had,  however,  the  grace  to 
mention  that  they  had  decided  to  admit  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  those  who  were  contrary-minded. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  prize  would  be 
awarded  to  someone  holding  the  same  views  as  the 
Academy:  and  so  it  turned  out,  for  it  was  awarded  to  Karl 
Christian  Krause,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Medicine, 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  whose  dissertation  on  the 
problem  propounded  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg 
(in  Latin)  in  1756. 

In  later  years  Krause  became  a  teacher  of  medicine  at 
Leipzig,  but  age  did  not  teach  him  wisdom.  He  still  clung 
to  the  popular  belief,  and  he  again  wrote  in  support  of  it 
a  treatise,  Von  der  JVirkung  und  dem  Einflusse  der  Ein- 
bildungskraft  der  Mutter  auf  die  Frucht ,  Aus  Griinden  und 
hdufigen  Erfahrungen  erwiesen  (Leipzig,  1787).  Amongst 
the  candidates  for  the  prize  at  St.  Petersburg  had  been  a 
more  distinguished  man  than  Krause,  Johann  Georg 
Roederer,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  of 
Medicine,  and  was,  as  it  happened,  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  His 
dissertation  was  published  with  Krause’s.  He  was  one  of 
the  opposite  camp,  and  in  a  very  dignified,  well-written 
essay  points  out  the  unreliable  character  of  the  evidence 
commonly  adduced  in  support  of  the  effect  of  the  maternal 
impression  or  imagination  upon  the  foetus.  Each  of  the 
candidates  prefixes  a  motto  to  his  essay:  Krause,  not 
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inappropriately,  chose  ‘Oscitante  uno,  oscitat  alter’  (‘When 
one  person  yawns,  the  other  yawns  too’),  whilst  Roederer 
took  ‘Nunquam  natura  aliud  docuit,  aliud  sapientia’, 
(‘Never  has  nature  taught  one  thing  whilst  wisdom  taught 
another’). 

Congenital  malformations  had  always  been  a  marvel 
and  a  mystery,  and,  mistaken  as  was  the  theory  of  their 
production  by  maternal  impressions  or  maternal  longings, 
earlier  views  had  been  even  more  absurd.  The  birth  of 
conjoined  twins,  the  occurrence  of  an  anencephalic  foetus, 
any  deformity  which  was  unusual  and  startling  was  a 
miracle  with  heaven-sent  meaning,  like  comets  that  ‘blaze 
forth  the  death  of  princes’. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  noteworthy  of  treatises  on 
congenital  malformations  was  by  a  French  bishop,  Arnaud 
Sorbin  or  Sorbin  de  Sainte  Foi,  who  was  born  in  1 532,  and 
became  bishop  of  Nevers  in  1578.  His  treatise,  originally 
written  in  Latin,  Tractatus  de  Monstris  (Paris,  1570),  was 
translated  into  French  by  Francois  de  Belleforest,  and 
appears  under  the  title  ‘Traicte  des  monstres  naiz  et 
produicts  des  le  temps  de  Constantin  le  grand  usque  a 
nostre  siecle’— included  in  F.  de  Belleforest’s  ‘Troisieme 
Tome  des  histoires  prodigieuses’  (Paris,  1597). 

The  bishop  has  no  misgivings  as  to  physiological  causes ; 
for  him  these  strange  abnormalities  are  miraculous  portents 
and  warnings,  the  token  of  Heaven’s  displeasure. 

Each  chapter  is  headed  with  a  wood-cut  depicting  a 
child  the  subject  of  some  gross  malformation,  and  the 
artist  has  evidently  been  given  a  free  hand  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  deformity.  With  this  as  a  text,  the  worthy  bishop  dis¬ 
courses  at  great  length  of  Heaven’s  warnings,  with  much 
quotation  from  the  Scriptures.  He  tells  us  how  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  on  account  of 
the  persecution  of  Christians,  was  shown  by  the  birth  of  a 
child  (duly  depicted)  with  two  pairs  of  eyes,  two  mouths 
(each  containing  a  complete  set  of  teeth),  and  two  pairs 
of  ears. 

About  the  year  a.d.  578  many  prodigies  occurred — an 
eclipse  of  the  sun;  and  in  Thrace  a  woman  gave  birth  to 
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a  child  with  no  hands  or  feet,  but  from  the  waist  downwards 
formed  like  a  fish,  also  a  child  was  born  with  four  feet  and 
walked  on  all  fours  like  an  animal. 

As  to  the  particular  wickedness  which  called  forth  these 
portents,  the  bishop  feels  bound  to  admit  that  the  birth 

40  C  I  N  QJV  IIS  M  E  TOME 


Lufieurs  hiitoires  teimoiguec  quedu 
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des  An -  roiles .  En  ce  temps  le  Soleil  fuc  eclipfe ,  6c 
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A  page  from  Arnaud  Sorbin’s  Tractatus  de  Monstris 
(French  transl.)  shewing  the  monstrosities  due  to  the 
birth  of  Mahomet,  the  Anti-christ 


of  Mahomet  had  then  just  occurred,  and  those  may  be 
right  who  regarded  these  strange  monsters  as  somehow 
connected  with  the  antichrist  that  had  arisen. 

He  is  more  emphatic  about  the  infant  who  was  born 
about  1465  with  the  neck  and  ears  of  a  hare.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact;  the  artist  shows  it  in  the  picture. 
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The  bishop  has  no  hesitation  about  the  significance  of 
this  prodigy.  Was  not  Martin  Luther  born  in  1483  ?  Did 
he  not  begin  ‘to  spue  forth  the  venom  of  his  false  doctrine 
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From  Arnaud  Sorbin’s  treatise:  the 
child  born  with  the  ears  of  a  hare,  a 
prodigy  preceding  the  coming  of 
Martin  Luther 


in  the  year  1517’?  No  wonder  such  ‘diabolical  works’  gave 
rise  to  monsters  such  as  this.  Could  anything  be  clearer? 

There  are  two  or  three  pictures  of  conjoined  twins  in 
this  volume  of  Belleforest’s  work,  and  Sorbin’s  little 
treatise  is  of  interest  as  an  early  contribution  to  the  study 
of  teratology. 
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THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

CONYERS:  BRACKEN:  ANDRY 

IN  1729  a  student  at  Leyden,  Richard  Conyers,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  read  a  thesis,  4De  morbis 
infantum’,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  was 
in  Latin  and  was  published  as  usual  at  Leyden  in  that 
year. 

Conyers  returned  to  England,  and  when  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Coram  had  obtained  a 
charter  in  1739,  was  opened  Conyers  became  physician 
to  it. 

In  1749,  at  the  opening  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  candidate 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  becoming  a  Fellow  in  1750, 
Censor  in  1753  and  1757,  and  Harveian  Orator  in  1756. 
He  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Army,  and  died  in 
1 759  whilst  on  duty  with  the  army  in  Germany.1 

Conyers’  inaugural  dissertation  in  1729  would  probably 
have  shared  the  oblivion  which  has  been  the  lot  of  most 
inaugural  efforts  of  the  newly-fledged  graduate;  but  it  so 
happened  that  in  1748  an  essay  by  an  anonymous  writer 
on  the  nursing  of  children  was  addressed  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  which  were  advocated 
methods  which  Conyers  himself  advised  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier  in  his  graduation  thesis.  In  justice  to  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  he  decided  to  republish  his  dissertation; 
and  so  it  reappeared  with  the  title  ‘De  morbis  Infan¬ 
tum  Dissertatio  Quern  Anno  1729  Lugduni  Batavorum 
Edidit  pro  Gradu  Doctoratus  Richardus  Conyers.  Lon- 
dini.  Apud  Johannem  Nourse  MDCCXLVIIP. 

The  number  of  points  in  common  which  Conyers 
makes  the  pretext  for  reproducing  this  are  not  really 
large,  the  ‘libellus  hoc  titulo  An  Essay  on  Nursing’  to 
which  he  refers  agrees  in  condemning  the  practice  of 

1  Gent.  Magaz.  Oct.  1759,  P*  457* 
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giving  pap  to  new-born  babies,  and  in  recommending — 
contrary  to  established  custom — that  an  infant  should 
receive  no  food  until  several  hours  after  birth,  and  then 
should  be  put  to  the  mother’s  breast;  but  whilst  Cadogan, 
the  author  of  the  essay,  means  what  he  says,  that  nothing 
should  be  given  at  this  time,  Conyers  weakly  qualifies  it: 
‘By  abstinence,  however,  we  do  not  mean  here  complete 
forbidding  of  all  slightly  strengthening  and  at  the  same 
time  diluting  food;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  neces¬ 
sary  that  even  during  the  abstinence  a  little  wine  and 
honey  should  be  given  in  small  quantity,  a  teaspoonful 
every  2—3  hours  during  the  time  of  abstinence  of  R 
honey  wine,  hydromel  a. a.  half  ounce,  3j  2ndls  horis’. 
Both  recognize  that  if  cow’s  milk  is  used  for  infant 
feeding,  boiling  in  some  way  injures  it.  Conyers  says: 
‘We  conclude  that  it  is  better  that  an  infant  should  suck 
milk  from  its  mother  or  a  healthy  wet-nurse  than  be  fed 
on  cow’s  milk,  for  this  is  always  naturally  somewhat  acid 
and  usually  is  cooked  on  the  fire  before  it  is  given,  but 
in  cooking  its  most  subtle  part  is  destroyed,  the  thicker 
and  curdy  material  remains,  whereas  if  it  is  drawn  by 
sucking  it  is  taken  warm  direct  from  the  breast  into  the 
mouth  and  no  part  is  destroyed’.  Both  Conyers  and 
Cadogan  adopt  the  view  which  Harris  had  propounded, 
that  acidity  is  the  main  cause  of  the  disorders  of  infancy, 
and  that  alkalies  are  therefore  the  most  useful  remedies. 

Conyers  has  a  chapter  on  teething,  and  at  last  we  have 
got  beyond  the  hare’s  brain,  and  he  even  ridicules  the 
supposed  virtue  of  the  wolf’s  tooth  which,  hung  round 
the  child’s  neck,  gave  off  some  penetrating  fumes  of  a 
volatile  salt  which  promoted  the  perforation  of  the  gum: 
such  statements  he  says  (made  by  Sylvius  de  le  Boe)  are 
merae  nugae — ‘sheer  nonsense’. 

His  third  and  last  chapter  is  on  affections  arising  from 
worms.  He  regards  itching  of  the  nose  as  ‘fere  nunquam 
fallax  signum’,  and  explains  it  by  nerve  connexions  between 
the  abdominal  nerves  and  the  fifth  nerve.  He  says  that 
a  post-mortem  examination  shows  that  worms  sometimes 
perforate  the  bowel. 

Richard  Conyers  must  have  the  credit  of  being  one  of 
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the  earliest  to  recognize  that  the  traditional  methods  of 
feeding  were  wrong.  From  the  day  of  birth  infants  were 
given  pap,  which  was  often  just  flour  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  making  a  sticky  paste,  which  Conyers  says  might 
be  much  more  usefully  employed  by  bookbinders  in  sticking 
pages  together  than  given  to  infants  as  nourishment.  He 
protested  also  against  the  practice  of  chewing  pap  before 
giving  it  to  the  infant:  he  recognized  that  infections  might 
be  conveyed  by  it. 

Conyers’  inaugural  dissertation,  resurrected  by  himself 
in  1748,  met  with  a  wider  reception  than  he  anticipated, 
for  in  1752  an  anonymous  translator  reissued  it  in  French, 
in  company  with  a  translation  of  Cadogan’s  ‘Essay  upon 
the  nursing  and  management  of  children’,  in  a  volume 
containing  a  French  translation  of  Huxham’s  writings 
under  the  title  ‘Essai  sur  les  differentes  especes  de  fievres 
.  .  .  Par  Jean  Huxham  .  .  .  On  y  a  joint  ;  i°  Un  Essai  sur 
la  maniere  de  nourrir  and  d’elever  les  Enfans  depuis  leur 
naissance  jusqu’a  l’age  de  trois  ans  2°  Une  Dissertation 
sur  leurs  maladies’  (Paris).  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  in 
which  Conyers’  dissertation  again  appeared,  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1768. 

HENRY  BRACKEN 

It  was  still  a  frequent  practice  to  append  a  discourse  on 
diseases  of  children  to  a  work  on  midwifery:  amongst 
those  who  combined  these  two  subjects  must  be  mentioned 
Henry  Bracken.  Born  in  1710,  he  went  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  Leyden  and  studied  under  Boerhaave.  After 
taking  the  doctorate  he  returned  to  England  and  took 
up  practice  at  Lancaster.  In  1737  he  published  ‘The 
Midwife’s  Companion,  or  a  Treatise  of  Midwifery,  where¬ 
in  The  Whole  Art  is  Explained  .  .  .  To  which  is  subjoined 
the  True  and  only  Safe  Method  of  managing  all  the 
different  Kinds  of  the  Small  Pox  and  the  Distempers 
incident  to  new-born  Children.  By  Henry  Bracken  M.D. 
Printed  for  J.  Clark  at  the  Golden  Ball  in  Duck  Lane 
near  West  Smithfield  and  J.  Shuckburgh  at  the  Sun, 
near  the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street  1737’. 

He  deals  not  only  with  affections  of  the  new-born  but 
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also  with  those  of  older  children.  He  has  a  long  chapter 
on  the  rickets,  in  which  he  quotes  from  Glisson,  and  refers 
to  the  Ens  Veneris  which  Robert  Boyle  had  recommended 
for  its  treatment;  he  also  refers  the  reader  to  Sydenham, 
who,  ‘with  his  accustomed  Candour  and  Sincerity,  treated 
very  judiciously  upon  this  Distemper’. 

Bracken  expresses  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
contagiousness  of  infantile  syphilis,  which  is  the  more 
interesting  as  in  his  time  the  extensive  use  of  wet-nurses 
must  have  given  him  special  opportunities  for  making 
observations  on  this  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  relation 
to  the  degree  of  contagiousness  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  acquired  and  congenital  syphilis  in  the  infant. 

Chapter  XV.  Of  the  Venereal  lues  or  French  Pox  communi¬ 
cated  to  Infants.  Monsieur  Mauriceau  is  of  Opinion  that  a  Child 
afflicted  from  the  Nurse,  or  bringing  the  French  Disease,  as  ’tis 
called,  into  the  World  with  it,  is  capable  of  infecting  whole  Families 
and  says  that  such  things  have  been  often  seen:  but  really  I  think 
this  ingenious  Frenchman  talks  a  little  too  far  with  regard  to  his 
National  Disease,  for  I  am  well  persuaded  that  although  this  Dis¬ 
temper  is  of  the  contagious  or  infectious  Tribe,  yet  that  it  is  com¬ 
municated  in  such  sort,  as  many  Authors  fondly  imagine,  is  meer 
Stuff.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  am  positive  (though  a  great  many  bad 
People  would  screen  themselves  by  saying  they  are  infected  by  the 
Child’s  sucking  their  Breasts)  that  the  Venereal  Lues,  French  or 
Neapolitan  Disease,  call  it  which  you  will,  is  not  many  Times,  nay 
very  rarely  communicated  otherwise  than  by  Coition. 

NICHOLAS  ANDRY 

The  year  1741  saw  a  new  departure  in  paediatrics  in 
the  publication  of  the  first  work  specially  devoted  to 
orthopaedics.  Indeed  the  name  itself  was  new,  and  the 
author,  Nicholas  Andry,  takes  some  pains  to  justify  it  in 
his  preface,  pleading  as  precedents  the  Paedotrophia  of 
Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe  and  the  Callipaedia  of  Claude 
Quillet.  ‘As  to  the  Title’,  he  says,  ‘I  have  formed  it  of 
two  Greek  words,  viz.  6p9os ,  which  signifies  streight,  free 
from  Deformity,  and  7raiStW,  a  child.  Out  of  these  two 
Words  I  have  compounded  that  of  Orthopaedia  to  express 
in  one  Term  the  Design  I  propose,  which  is  to  teach  the 
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different  Methods  of  preventing  and  correcting  the  De¬ 
formities  of  Children’. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  produce  an  original  and 
important  treatise  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years;  but 
Andry  was  a  man  full  of  force  and  energy.  One  can  fancy 
him  like  that  aged  leader  of  old,  ‘his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated’;  his  whole  life  had  been  one  long 
strenuous  struggle:  in  the  days  of  his  youth  it  had  been 
a  struggle  against  poverty,  in  his  manhood  constant 
polemics  against  other  writers  and  too  often  against  his 
own  colleagues,  especially  the  surgeons. 

Born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  youth, 
destined  to  the  study  of  theology.  Possessed  of  no  fortune 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  theological  course,  he  eked  out 
his  scanty  means  by  taking  private  pupils.  With  character¬ 
istic  energy  he  pursued  his  studies  to  such  good  effect  that 
within  a  few  years  he  became  Professor,  and  at  this  stage 
of  his  career  had  already  shown  his  controversial  spirit  in 
the  publication  of  a  work  attacking  certain  views  in  philo¬ 
sophy  recently  published. 

Tiring  of  theology,  however,  he  turned  to  medicine, 
and  in  1693  became  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Reims,  and 
two  years  later  also  at  Paris,  with  an  inaugural  thesis  on 
‘What  part  in  the  cure  of  disease  have  cheerfulness  in  the 
doctor  and  obedience  in  the  patient  ?’ 

He  rapidly  acquired  fame  as  a  physician;  became  Joint- 
Professor,  and  later  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  College 
Royal,  and  then  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

In  1700  his  Traite  de  la  generation  des  vers  dans  le 
corps  de  Vhomme  was  published  in  Paris,  where  other  edi¬ 
tions  appeared  in  1708,  1714,  and  1741 :  it  was  translated 
into  English  (1701)  and  into  German  (1716).  It  won  him 
not  only  fame  but  a  nickname.  He  attributed  so  much  to 
worms  that  a  critic  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  ‘Homo 
vermiculosus’.  A  short  abstract  from  Andry’s  treatise  on 
worms  forms  part  of  the  anonymous  work,  A  full  view  of 
all  the  Diseases  incident  to  Children ,  which  was  published 
in  England  in  1742. 

He  wrote  several  other  works,  but  of  less  importance.  His 
pen  must  have  been  busy  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
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for  in  1741  he  published  his  best-known  work,  ‘L’Ortho- 
pedie  ou  L’Art  de  prevenir  et  de  corriger  Dans  les  Enfans 
les  difformites  du  corps  .  .  .  Par  M.  Andry,  Conseiller  du 
Roy,  Lecteur  &  Professeur  en  Medecine  au  College 
Royal :  Docteur-Regent  &  ancien  Doyen  de  la  faculte  de 
Medecine  a  Paris’.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Brussels 
1743;  it  was  translated  into  English  (London,  1743)  and 
into  German  (Berlin,  1744  and  1762). 

But  even  after  this,  in  the  year  of  his  death  ( 1 742)  when 
nearly  eighty-four  years  old,  he  published  a  supplement 
to  this  work  under  the  title  Suite  dy  orthopedie  (Paris,  1 742) 
— a  spirited  rejoinder  to  a  critic  of  his  book.  The  English 
translation  of  Andry ’s  Orthop^edia  has  the  title  ‘Ortho- 
paedia:  or  the  Art  of  correcting  and  preventing  Deformi¬ 
ties  in  Children :  By  such  Means  as  may  easily  be  put  in 
Practice  by  Parents  themselves  and  all  such  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Educating  Children — To  which  is  added  A 
Defence  of  the  Orthopaedia  by  way  of  Supplement  by 
the  Author — Translated  from  The  French  of  M.  Andry, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  and  Senior 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physick  at  Paris — In  Two  Volumes 
— Illustrated  with  Cuts — Vol.  I — London.  Printed  for 
A.  Millar  at  Buchanan’s  Head  opposite  to  Catharine 
Street,  in  the  Strand.  MDCCXLIII’.  The  two  volumes 
of  Andry’s  work  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  original 
illustrations  appear  also  in  the  English  translation. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  treatise,  starting  with  a  ‘general 
description  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body’,  and  then 
dealing  with  the  prevention  and  correction  of  deformities 
in  each  part  of  the  body  in  turn.  His  style  is  simple  and 
practical,  and  frequently  the  charm  of  his  book  is  increased 
by  digressions,  sometimes  poetic,  sometimes  historic, 
which  make  it  delightful  reading. 

The  practical  character  of  his  work  may  be  illustrated 
by  section  13  of  Book  II. 

1 3.  Round-shoulders. 

14.  The  Neck  sunk  between  the  Shoulders. 

15.  One  Shoulder  higher  or  thicker  than  the  other. 

16.  The  Shoulder  inclining  too  much  to  one  side. 

These  are  the  great  Deformities  of  the  Body,  viz.  when  the 
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Shoulders  are  round,  the  Neck  sunk  between  them,  one  Shoulder 
higher  or  thicker  than  the  other,  or  inclining  more  to  a  Side  than  it 
ought:  of  these  and  other  Articles  we  shall  treat  all  together.  To 
hinder  the  Shoulders  from  growing  round  you  must  take  care  to 
keep  the  Elbows  well  back,  placed  over  the  Haunches,  and  the  Chest 
forward.  The  Person  should  lie  as  flat  in  Bed  as  possible,  and  if 
one  Shoulder  is  too  thick  he  should  always  lie  upon  the  opposite 
Side:  for  the  Shoulder  upon  which  one  lies  always  projects  beyond 
the  Plane  of  the  Back. 

Nurses,  Weaners  of  Children,  and  Governesses,  who  constantly 
suspend  Children  by  the  Leading-string,  lifting  them  up  in  the  Air, 
make  them  liable  to  have  the  Neck  sunk  between  the  Shoulders. 

Those  Masters  and  Mistresses  who  teach  Children  to  read  or 
write  upon  too  high  a  Table  which  rises  above  their  Elbows  (for 
it  ought  to  be  two  Inches  lower)  expose  them  to  the  same  De¬ 
formity. 

This  Inconveniency  is  not  easily  avoided  in  Schools  for  young 
Children,  where  there  is  for  the  most  part  only  one  Table  for  all, 
whatever  Size:  so  that  this  Table  which  is  well  enough  proportioned 
for  some  of  them,  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  a  great  many  of  the  rest, 
which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Shape;  for  they  for  whom  the 
Table  is  too  high  are  obliged  to  raise  their  Shoulders  more  than 
they  ought;  and  they  for  whom  it  is  too  low,  are  obliged  to  stoop 
down,  whereby  they  run  the  risque  of  becoming  bunch-backed,  or 
at  least  round-shouldered. 

The  same  must  be  understood  of  Eating-Tables  as  of  Writing- 
Tables,  that  is,  the  former  must  be  proportioned  the  same  way  with 
the  latter.  This  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  most  part  of  Parents  seem  to  neglect  it. 

It  is  very  proper  that  Children  when  they  begin  to  be  weaned 
should  eat  at  the  same  Table  with  their  Parents.  But  as  the  Table 
is  too  high  for  them,  they  ought  to  have  Seats  higher  in  proportion, 
and  a  Footstool  beneath  their  Legs;  for  they  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hang  them,  as  you  shall  see  afterwards. 

When  you  observe  that  a  Child  inclines  to  sink  his  Neck  between 
his  Shoulders,  you  should  never  allow  him  to  sit  upon  an  Elbow- 
Chair.  For  these  Chairs,  while  he  makes  use  of  them,  make  him 
raise  up  his  Shoulders  and  hence  it  happens  that  his  Neck  sinks 
betwixt  them. 

Andry  gives  the  first  account  of  habit  spasm  in  children ; 
he  describes  it  not  as  a  general  affection  but  as  affecting 
particular  parts. 


From  Andry’s  Orthopaedia.  Illustration  to 
show  how  ‘round-shoulders’  and  ‘neck  sunk 
between  the  shoulders’  are  produced 
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Book  4,  p.  62.  The  Convulsive  Motion  of  the  Nose. 

The  Nose  is  sometimes  seized  with  a  convulsive  Motion  which 
makes  it  move  involuntarily  upon  certain  Occasions.  The  French 
call  this  Tic  du  Nez.  Cardinal  Commindon  had  such  a  Motion  as 
this  of  his  Nose,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hinder,  when 
he  either  laughed  or  smiled.  Others  have  the  Motion  when  they 
are  vexed  or  angry  or  are  very  intent  upon  any  thing:  and  others 
have  it  indifferently  at  all  times. 

This  Motion  of  the  Nose  when  it  is  of  a  long  standing,  admits 
of  no  Remedy — but  it  may  be  cured,  if  means  are  used  at  first.  The 
Method  of  Cure  is,  that  every  time  that  a  Child  is  seized  with  such 
a  Motion  of  his  Nose,  to  apply  a  Linnen  Rag  dipped  in  Cold  Water 
immediately  to  the  Nose,  and  the  Parts  about  it,  and  this  must  be 
repeated  several  times.  There  are  scarce  any  Motions  of  this  kind, 
in  any  part  of  the  Face,  which  do  not  yield  to  this  Application,  if 
it  is  used  at  first 

And  Bk.  4,  p.  87. 

The  Winking  Eye. 

When  a  Child  is  new  waked,  you  ought  not  to  expose  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  strong  Light,  for  this  makes  him  wink  very  close; 
and  when  People  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  correct  it,  this 
winking  by  being  repeated  every  day,  turns  into  a  Habit,  and  the 
Child  winks  all  his  Life  afterwards,  just  as  if  a  Grain  of  Dust,  or 
a  Flake  of  Chaff  had  got  into  his  Eye,  which  looks  very  ugly.  We 
see  People  every  day  who  wink  in  this  manner:  and,  if  the  Case  was 
enquired  into,  you  would  find  for  the  most  part  that  this  Motion 
is  owing  to  the  Cause  above-mentioned.  This  violent  and  habitual 
winking,  when  it  is  of  long  standing  is  not  easily  cured;  but  however 
difficult  the  Cure  may  be,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  and  where 
the  Cure  is  practicable  the  following  Simple  Remedy  is  very  good 
for  effecting  it.  It  consists  in  applying  upon  the  Eye-lids  and  also 
round  them,  a  small  Linnen  Clotb  dipt  in  the  Juice  of  Purslane; 
and  this  must  be  repeated  several  times  a  day  for  some  Months. 

In  no  previous  work  on  diseases  of  children  is  chlorosis 
mentioned.  Andry  has  a  chapter  on  it,  Book  4,  p.  130, 
‘The  Complexion  Wan  or  the  Green-Sickness’. 

No  doubt  this  was  omitted  usually,  then  as  now, 
in  text-books  on  diseases  of  children,  because  it  is  an 
affection  of  adolescence  rather  than  of  childhood.  But  as 
occurring  within  the  school  age,  it  was  regarded  as  some¬ 
times  incident  to  later  childhood;  and  towards  the  end  of 
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the  century  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  published  in 
England,  ‘Hints  respecting  the  Chlorosis  of  Boarding 
Schools.  By  the  Author  of  Hints  respecting  the  Distresses 
of  the  Poor.  8vo.  Dilly,  London,  1795’.  This  was  attri¬ 
buted,  apparently  with  good  reason,1  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  and 
was  a  protest  against  the  unhealthy  restrictions  put  upon 

If  the  want  of  exercise  may  be  in  some  instances  justly  urged 
against  these  schools  [for  boys],  what  loud  complaints  may  attach 
to  those  for  females!  The  fair  object  enters  school  about  six  years 
of  age  and  remains  in  it  till  about  her  fifteenth  year.  Prior  to  the 
first  period  brothers  and  sisters  enjoy  their  sportive  exercises  in  a 
mutual  degree,  and  are  equally  healthy;  but  after  entering  into 
their  respective  schools  different  habits  are  adopted  and  different 
degrees  of  health  ensue.  Every  motion  of  the  little  female  is  squared 
by  rule.  .  .  .  Sentiments  respecting  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  constitute 
an  apology  for  inducing  a  delicacy  of  constitution,  as  if  frailty  were 
a  favourable  acquisition,  and  bodily  imbecility  the  source  of  mental 
happiness. 


1  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Review ,  vol.  ii,  1796. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  TEETHING 

JOSEPH  HURLOCK  :  JOHN  HUNTER 

NO  treatise  specially  devoted  to  dentition  had  been 
written  since  Hippocrates  irepl  oSovro^vt^s,  but  in 
1742  there  appeared  ‘A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Dentition 
or  The  Breeding  of  Teeth  in  Children,  Wherein  The 
Causes  of  the  acute  Symptoms  arising  in  that  dangerous 
Period  are  enquired  into;  The  Remedies  both  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  for  the  Cure  of  those  Evils  and 
the  Prevention  of  their  fatal  Effects,  are  examined  im¬ 
partially;  Some  errors  of  Consequence  corrected,  Objec¬ 
tions  Answered;  and  A  Right  Practice  recommended 
upon  Observation  and  Experience.  The  whole  illustrated 
with  proper  Cases  and  Remarks.  By  Joseph  Hurlock, 
Surgeon.  Inter  omnes  affectus  qui  vitas  Infantum  inter- 
minantur  nullus  tot  gravia  symptomata  progenerare  solet 
quot  Dentitio  difficilis  et  laboriosa.  Harris  De  Mort .  Acut. 
Infant .  Edit.  Tert.  p.  78 — London.  Printed  for  the 
Author.  Sold  by  C.  Rivington  and  S.  Austen  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  and  I.  Hodges  against  St.  Magnus  Church, 
London  Bridge,  1742’. 

The  book  is  as  full  as  its  title,  and  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  the  various  treatments  which  have  been 
recommended  throughout  the  ages  for  the  troubles  attri¬ 
buted  to  dentition,  it  will  be  found  a  storehouse  of 
information. 

Hurlock  prefaces  his  book  with  an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  by  some  very  special  pleading,  and  by  figures  from 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  that  dentition  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  affections  of  infancy.  In  this  he  was  only  expressing 
the  commonly  accepted  view  of  his  time.  His  figures, 
however,  are  not  very  convincing;  he  can  only  produce  a 
combined  figure  for  ‘Convulsions,  Smallpox,  and  Teeth¬ 
ing’  :  for  instance,  in  1 740,  the  total  deaths  up  to  five  years 
of  age  were  13,627,  out  of  which  1 1,549  were  attributed 
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to  these  three  causes.  The  fatal  convulsions  he  thinks 
must  often  have  been  due  to  teething,  so  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  deaths  due  to  teething  is  probably  even  larger 
than  the  figures  suggest.  As,  however,  he  gives  no 
separate  figures  for  teething,  his  argument  loses  much  of 
its  point.  Moreover,  as  he  himself  points  out,  the  cause 
of  death  was  certified  at  that  time,  not  by  the  doctor,  but 
by  ignorant  women  of  the  poorest  class  who  were  known 
as  ‘Searchers’,  and  reported  their  opinion  after  viewing 
the  body. 

He  quotes  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  physician  to  Queen 
Anne,  as  saying  that  ‘above  a  tenth  part  of  Infants  die  in 
Teething  by  Symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of 
the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  Jaws’.  He  quotes  also 
extensively  from  Ambroise  Pare,  who  in  1597  not  only 
wrote  a  description  of  teething,  but  also  recommended 
lancing  the  gums  in  difficult  cases.  After  mentioning  the 
various  remedies  which  were  in  use,  the  brain  of  a  hare 
or  of  a  sucking  pig,  a  stick  of  liquorice  anointed  with 
honey  for  rubbing  the  gums,  and  so  on,  Pare  says: 

But  many  times  it  happeneth  that  all  these  and  such  like  medicines 
profit  nothing  at  all  by  reason  of  the  contumacy  of  the  gums,  by 
hardness,  or  the  weakness  of  the  Childs  nature:  therefore  in  such  a 
case,  before  the  fore-named  mortal  Accidents  come,  I  would  per¬ 
suade  the  Chirurgeon  to  open  the  gums  in  such  places  as  Teeth 
bunch  out  with  a  little  swelling,  with  a  Knife  or  Lancet,  so  breaking 
out  and  opening  a  way  for  them,  notwithstanding  that  a  little  flux 
of  blood  will  follow  by  the  tention  of  the  Gums:  of  which  kind  of 
remedy  I  have  with  prosperous  and  happy  success  made  trial  in 
some  of  mine  own  Children  in  the  presence  of  Feurens  Altinus  and 
Cortinus,  Doctor  of  Physick,  and  Guillemeau  the  Kings  Chirur¬ 
geon,  which  is  much  better  and  more  safe  than  to  do  as  some 
Nurses  do,  who  taught  only  by  the  instinct  of  Nature,  with  their 
nails  and  scratching,  break  and  tear  or  rent  the  Childrens  gums. 
The  Duke  of  Nevers  had  a  son  of  eight  months  old,  which  died  of 
late,  and  when  we,  with  the  Physicians  that  were  present,  diligently 
sought  for  the  cause  of  his  death,  we  could  impute  it  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  contumacious  hardness  of  the  gums,  which  was  greater 
than  was  convenient  for  a  Child  of  that  age:  for  therefore  the  Teeth 
could  not  break  forth  nor  make  a  passage  for  themselves  to  come 
forth:  of  which  our  judgment  this  was  the  trial,  then  when  we  cut 
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his  gums  with  a  knife  we  found  all  his  Teeth  appearing  as  it  were 
in  an  array  ready  to  come  forth,  which  if  it  had  been  done  when  he 
lived,  doubtless  he  might  have  been  preserved.1 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  Ambroise  Pare  in  connexion  with 
battlefields  and  wounds  rather  than  sucking  infants,  but 
in  the  same  twenty-fourth  Book  Pard  has  five  chapters  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  infants. 

Lancing  the  gums,  however,  was  still  regarded  as  an 
innovation  in  1742,  for  Hurlock  says,  ‘It  is  objected  by 
some  Parents  that  cutting  the  Gums  of  Infants  is  a  novel 
Practice  and  a  reason  is  demanded,  Why  they  should  not 
do  as  well  now  as  heretofore  without  it?’  The  whole 
burden  of  Hurlock’s  book  is  indeed  the  saving  efficacy  of 
gum-lancing. 

Incidentally  he  gives  a  very  full  description  of  Red-gum, 
for  which  he  offers  the  alternative  name  of  ‘Red-come’, 
‘which  I  am  apt  to  think  may  have  been  the  original  Word, 
alluding  perhaps  to  its  expected  coming  according  to  the 
course  of  Nature’. 

No  doubt  in  Hurlock’s  day,  as  in  our  own,  unfortunate 
infants  have  had  their  swollen  gums  lanced  to  relieve 
what  was  supposed  to  be  swelling  due  to  mere  dentition, 
when  the  purple  swelling  over  a  tooth  just  coming  was 
really  due  to  the  haemorrhage  of  infantile  scurvy.  In  one 
of  his  cases  (Case  IX)  he  describes  ‘the  gum  of  the  deepest 
livid  colour  I  had  ever  seen  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Tooth’, 
and  goes  on  to  mention  the  restlessness  and  fretfulness  of 
the  child,  and  also  the  ‘upper  Grinder  on  the  right  side 
which  was  also  turned  black’.  Hurlock  was  evidently 
quite  unaware  of  any  such  condition  as  infantile  scurvy, 
which  seems  to  have  dropped  into  oblivion  after  Glisson 
had  described  it,  and  it  is  therefore  particularly  interesting 
that  in  a  footnote,  commenting  on  this  case,  Hurlock 
says  of  the  purple  colour  of  the  gums  ‘which  Appear¬ 
ance  ...  I  impute  to  the  more  exalted  Salts  of  the  Blood 
which  prevailed  at  that  Time,  and  I  am  the  more  con- 

1  Chapter  lxvii  of  24th  Bk.  of  ‘The  Works  of  that  Famous  Chirurgeon 
Ambrose  Parey.  Translated  out  of  Latin  and  compared  with  the  French 
by  Thos.  Johnson.  Lond,  1678’. 
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firmed  in  this  Opinion  by  a  little  livid  spot  seen  afterwards 
in  one  of  her  Arms  as  in  the  high  Scorbutic  Dyscrasys  of 
some  Adults’. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  symptoms  attributed  by 
Hurlock  and  his  contemporaries  to  dentition  may  have 
been  due  to  other  causes.  Hurlock  at  times  seems  to  have 
had  suspicions  of  this  himself.  He  describes  the  case  of  an 
infant  ‘being  under  great  Trouble  from  his  Teeth  crying 
in  a  violent  manner  and  not  able  to  sleep’.  He  incised  the 
gums,  and  then  as  the  child  was  loose  in  its  bowels  it 
occurred  to  him  to  inquire  ‘into  the  Order  of  Diet’,  and  he 
was  told  by  the  mother,  ‘she  gave  him  anything  he  liked, 
such  as  Meat,  Cheese,  Strong  Liquors,  and  Cucumbers 
in  a  large  quantity,  and  that  he  would  eat  Pepper  with 
these  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited’ ! 

He  ends  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  a 
young  elephant,  about  fourteen  months  old,  from  teething. 
In  spite  of  gum  lancing — which  evacuated  a  quantity  of 
pus — the  patient  died  in  convulsions,  and  the  surgeon  of 
the  ship  in  which  the  animal  was  being  conveyed  told 
Hurlock  ‘he  did  believe  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  to  have 
been  the  Cause  of  this  young  Elephant’s  Death’. 

Hurlock  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His  first¬ 
born  daughter  in  her  infancy  had  a  convulsion.  ‘I  quickly 
catch’d  her  up,  took  an  instrument  from  my  Pocket  and 
immediately  opened  her  Gums,  apprehending  this  evil 
from  Back-teeth.  In  the  very  instant  of  cutting  the  Gum  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide  .  .  .  and  all  the  convulsive  Symptoms 
of  this  first  fit  disappeared’. 

Joseph  Hurlock  was  a  surgeon  ‘examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  according  to  law’,  and  appears  in  the  list  of  sur¬ 
geons  issued  in  1747  as  one  of  that  corporation  having 
the  exclusive  right  to  practise  surgery  in  London.  But  he 
was  certainly  in  practice  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  this, 
for  he  mentions  a  case  which  he  attended  in  1729,  so  one 
may  suppose  that  he  was  born  very  early  in  the  century. 
His  residence  was  in  Coleman  Street,  and  his  practice  was 
extensive;  he  mentions  cases  as  far  south  as  Southwark 
and  as  far  north  as  Islington,  and  also  ‘between  Tottenham 
Road  and  Muswell  Hill’. 
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He  was  assisted  in  his  practice  by  a  son,  probably 
Philip  Hurlock  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  to  whom  in 
1769  a  younger  Joseph  Hurlock  was  bound  apprentice. 
This  grandson  received  his  diploma  of  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons  in  1780. 

JOHN  HUNTER 

Dentition  has  fallen  into  disrepute  as  a  cause  of  any¬ 
thing  serious  except  teeth  in  these  latter  days;  but  if  our 
forefathers  went  astray  in  attributing  all  sorts  of  ills  which 
occurred  during  the  dentition  period  to  teething,  we  per¬ 
haps  have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction  in  allowing 
almost  nothing  morbid  to  be  due  to  this  cause.  With  this 
change  of  view  the  practice  of  gum-lancing  has  become  so 
obsolete  that  probably  many  practitioners  who  have  been 
in  practice  twenty  years  or  more  have  never  seen  it  done; 
and  yet  some  years  after  Hurlock  advocated  its  use  so 
strongly  the  great  surgeon  John  Hunter  published  a  work 
on  The  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth  (London,  1771), 
in  which  he  includes  a  section  on  dentition,  and  attaches 
great  value  to  gum  lancing.  He  says  that  ‘in  children  the 
symptoms  of  sympathy  are  often  more  violent  than  those 
of  the  parts  themselves’.  Amongst  the  sympathetic  symp¬ 
toms  he  mentions  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  fever.  ‘As  far 
as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  to  cut  the  gums  down  to 
the  teeth  appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  cure.  It  acts 
either  by  taking  off  the  tension  upon  the  gum  arising  from 
the  growth  of  the  tooth,  or  by  preventing  the  ulceration 
which  must  otherwise  take  place.  It  often  happens, 
particularly  when  the  operation,  the  lancing  of  the  gums, 
is  performed  early  in  the  disease,  that  the  gums  will  re¬ 
unite  over  the  teeth,  in  which  case  the  same  symptoms 
will  be  produced,  and  they  must  be  removed  by  the  same 
method.  I  have  performed  the  operation  above  ten  times 
upon  the  same  teeth  when  the  disease  had  recurred  so 
often,  and  every  time  with  the  absolute  removal  of  the 
symptoms.’  As  showing  that  pain  is  relieved  by  lancing 
the  gums  Hunter  mentions  cases  in  adults,  in  whom  he 
had  relieved  the  pain  of  cutting  wisdom  teeth  at  once  by 
this  proceeding. 
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THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

THE  FULL  VIEW\  THE  FIRST  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  the  year  in  which  Hurlock’s  treatise  on  teething 
appeared  there  was  published  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  books  on  diseases  of  children  in  this  century — 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  A  Full  View  of  all  the  Diseases 
Incident  to  Children  (London,  1742). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page  it  is  an  anthology 
of  diseases  of  children,  a  composite  work,  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  modern  ‘System,  by  several  authors'. 
The  editor  has  brought  together  selections  from  various 
writers,  chiefly  with  regard  to  treatment.  A  translation 
of  the  whole  of  Harris’s  De  Morhis  Acutis  Infantum  forms 
the  basis  of  his  work,  and  to  make  it  complete  he  has 
added  abridgements  of  the  ‘best  Authors  who  have  writ 
upon  the  chronical  Diseases  of  Children’. 

He  regards  Harris’s  work  as  an  epoch-making  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject: 

The  method  of  managing  the  Diseases  of  Infants  was  rather  a  Sort 
of  Guesswork  than  any  Thing  else  till  the  Time  of  Harris.  That 
sagacious  Physician  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  put  the  Practice 
upon  Infants  (as  far  as  relates  to  their  Acute  Diseases  at  least)  on  as 
certain  and  rational  a  Footing  as  that  upon  Adults.  .  .  .  His  Theory 
of  those  Diseases  is  certainly  very  rational,  and  has  one  thing  to 
recommend  it,  without  which  no  Theory  can  be  firmly  established: 
It  is  altogether  founded  upon  Practice. 

Most  of  the  writers  whom  he  selects  I  have  already 
considered. 


JOHN  BURTON 

The  editor  of  A  Full  View  has  a  liking  for  writers  who 
have  something  original  to  say  on  treatment.  Probably  for 
this  reason  he  selects  Burton  on  the  Chincough,  although 
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he  might  have  secured  a  better  description  of  the  disease 
from  Willis.  Burton’s  treatment  consisted  first  in  loosen¬ 
ing  the  phlegm  by  giving  millipedes  with  testaceous 
powders  and  then  preventing  return  of  the  viscid  phlegm 
by  sub-astringents. 

The  very  best  for  this  Purpose  is  the  Peruvian  Bark,  which  in  the 
few  Cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it  with  the  remedies  above  men¬ 
tioned,  has  proved  as  certain  a  Cure  in  the  Chin-Cough  as  in  the 
Ague.  .  .  .  [To  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  Bark  he  tried  various 
medicines  and]  found  none  so  likely  to  succeed  as  Cantharides  cor¬ 
rected  with  Camphire.  ...  I  ordered  a  Scruple  of  Cantharides  and 
as  much  Camphire,  well  rubbed  together,  to  be  mixed  with  three 
Drachms  of  the  Extract  of  the  Bark,  of  which  composition  I  gave 
the  Children  eight  or  nine  Grains  every  third  or  fourth  Hour, 
according  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  Case,  in  a  Spoonful  of  some 
simple  Water  or  Julap,  in  which  I  had  dissolved  a  little  Balsam 
Capaivy:  the  Children’s  Drink  was  common  Emulsion  or  the  like. 
By  following  this  Method  I  performed  the  Cures  very  soon,  some 
in  five  or  six  Days,  as  I  can  produce  many  Vouchers  to  witness, 
particularly  Mr  Dent,  Apothecary  in  Selby,  who  has  used  it  in  the 
present  epidemic  Chin-Cough  according  to  my  prescription. 

The  editor  is  abridging  from  the  ‘Treatise  on  the  Non¬ 
naturals.  .  .  .  To  which  is  subjoin’d  A  Short  Essay  on  the 
Chin  Cough  with  a  New  Method  of  treating  that  Obstinate 
Distemper.  By  John  Burton  M.B.  Cantab.  MD.  Rheims. 
York,  MDCCXXXVIII’.  In  this  book  Burton  claims 
that  for  the  chincough  ‘there  is  a  method  of  cure  laid  down 
which  is  wholly  my  own,  and  which  none  ever  practis’d 
before  myself’. 

Burton’s  ‘Essay  on  the  Chincough’  was  not  his  only 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  children.  Some 
years  later  he  dealt  with  affections  of  the  new-born  in 
‘An  Essay  towards  a  complete  new  System  of  Midwifery, 
theoretical  and  practical,  Together  with  the  Description, 
Causes  and  Method  of  Removing  or  Relieving  the  Dis¬ 
orders  peculiar  to  Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women,  and 
new-born  Infants’  (London,  1751).  In  this  work  he 
urges  that  the  infant  should  be  fed  on  breastmilk,  and 
describes  the  testing  of  the  milk  by  the  old  Soranus’ 
method,  modified  only  by  the  use  of  the  hand  or  a  plate 
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instead  of  the  nail.  He  describes  also  icterus  neonatorum, 
and  gives  his  own  explanation  of  it: 

The  Want  of  Respiration  to  squeeze  forward  the  Bile,  and  the 
Resistance  made  to  its  Entry  into  the  Guts  of  Foetuses  by  the  tough 
Slime  which  lines  the  Intestinal  tube  make  the  Effusion  of  their 
Bile  very  slow,  and  therefore  their  Gallbladder  is  generally  full  of 
a  green  Bile.  Hence  at  birth  or  soon  after,  Children  are  often 
observed  to  have  the  Jaundice,  the  thick  Slime  produces  the  same 
Effect  in  them,  as  if  Stones  or  the  Gravel  obstructed  the  Neck  of  the 
Gallbladder.  The  Jaundice  generally  yields  to  any  gentle  Purgative, 
and  very  often  is  carried  away  by  any  Medicine  that  increases  the 
Contraction  of  the  Gut,  which  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  understanding  the  Cause  of  the  Disease. 

He  describes  also  how  ‘Two  or  three  Days  after  Tying 
the  Navel-string  of  new-born  Infants  their  Breasts  are 
frequently  apt  to  swell  with  a  thin  Milk’,  and  attributes 
this  to  a  temporary  overfilling  of  the  mammary  arteries 
owing  to  the  obliteration  of  other  vessels  on  tying  the  cord. 

John  Burton  was  born  at  Ripon  in  1 703.  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.B.  in 
1733.  He  became  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims,  and 
practised  at  York.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a 
physician,  but  also  as  an  antiquarian.  His  Monasticon 
Eboracense  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authoritative  work.  He  died  in  1771. 

RICHARD  WISEMAN 

The  chapter  on  the  King’s  Evil  is  taken  from  the  ‘Eight 
Chirurgical  Treatises  on  these  following  Heads,  viz.  I.  Of 
Tumours,  II.  Of  Ulcers,  III.  of  Diseases  of  the  Anus, 
IV.  Of  the  King’s  Evil,  V.  Of  Wounds,  VI.  Of  Gunshot 
Wounds,  VII.  Of  Fractures  and  Luxations,  VIII.  Of  the 
Lues  Venerea.  By  Richard  Wiseman,  Serjeant  Chirurgeon 
to  King  Charles  the  Ilnd’  (London,  1719). 

Wiseman,  with  the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  had  professed 
great  reverence  for  the  King’s  miraculous  touch  in  curing 
this  evil,  in  spite  of  ‘the  contumaciousness  of  the  disease’. 
He  thanks  Heaven  that 

hath  dealt  so  bountifully  with  this  Nation  in  giving  the  Kings  of  it, 
at  least  from  Edward  the  Confessor  downwards  (if  not  for  a  longer 


RICHARD  WISEMAN 

1622— 76 

Writer  on  ‘the  king’s  evil’ 

( "Photograph ,  by  permission,  from  the  painting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London ) 
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time)  an  extraordinary  power  in  the  miraculous  cure  thereof.  This 
our  Chronicles  have  all  along  testified  and  the  personal  experience 
of  many  thousands  now  living  can  witness  for  His  Majesty  that 
now  reigneth  and  his  Royal  Father  and  Grandfather;  His  Majesty 
that  now  is,  having  exercised  that  faculty  with  Wonderful  Success 
not  only  here  but  beyond  the  Seas  in  Flanders,  Holland  and  France 
itself.  The  King  of  this  last  pretends  to  a  Gift  of  this  same  kind  and 
hath  often  the  good  hap  to  be  alone  mentioned  in  Chirurgical 
Books  as  the  sole  possessor  of  it,  when  the  French  themselves  are 
the  Authors:  yet  even  they,  when  they  are  a  little  free,  will  not 
stick  to  own  the  Kings  of  England  as  partakers  with  him  in  that 
faculty  .  .  .  Indeed  if  Historians  of  our  Nation  be  diligently  com¬ 
pared  with  the  French,  we  shall  find  that  the  French  Kings  had 
this  Gift  later  than  ours  .  .  .  "This  we  are  sure,  the  Miracle  is  not 
ceased. 

Then  he  mentions  how  some  ‘obstinate  and  incredulous 
men’  actually  imputed  the  cure  not  to  the  king’s  touch 
but  to  the  journey  or  the  change  of  air,  or  even  to  the 
effect  of  imagination.  This  last  he  says  is  disproved  ‘by 
the  examples  of  Infants  who  have  been  frequently  healed 
though  they  have  not  been  old  enough  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Majesty  or  other  secret  Rays  of  Divinity  that 
do  attend  Kings’. 

‘But  since  the  infidelity  of  many  in  this  fantastical  Age 
and  the  want  of  opportunity  of  others,  doth  deprive  them 
of  this  easie  and  short  Remedy;  and  since  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  Disease  which  is  cured  by  Miracle  should  be 
remediable  by  no  rules  of  Art,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss 
if  I  do  here  give  an  account  of  what  Nature  and  Art  have 
supplied  towards  the  relief  of  Mankind  in  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  Diseases  that  I  know.’ 

The  editor  of  the  Full  View  discreetly  omits  all  reference 
to  the  king’s  miraculous  touch,  and  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  Wiseman’s  views,  taking  as  he  does  in  his 
other  extracts  some  liberty  with  the  wording,  but  pre¬ 
serving  carefully  the  gist  of  the  matter. 

Wiseman’s  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  is 
grounded  on  post-mortem  as  well  as  clinical  observation. 

The  Glands  are  the  principal  Seat  of  this  Distemper,  insomuch 
that  most  Authors  have  confined  it  to  them  intirely.  They  indeed 
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are  most  commonly  affected  in  strumous  Patients:  and  if  the  external 
and  more  visible  ones  remain  whole,  yet  generally  speaking  the 
internal  Glands,  especially  those  of  the  Mesentery,  are  swelled  and 
obstructed.  Of  these  I  have  seen  many  different  Examples,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Children,  and  have  passed  my  Judgment,  that  they  have  been 
strumous  when  the  external  Signs  were  not  quite  so  evident  as  to 
make  others  believe  it:  yet  it  hath  appeared  upon  Dissection  that 
I  was  in  the  right.  Nay  whenever  the  external  Glands  appear 
swelled  we  may  safely  conclude  these  of  the  Mesentery  to  be  so  too, 
that  being  usually  the  first  Part  that  is  attacked  in  this  Disease.  Nor 
is  this  peculiar  to  the  Mesentery  alone,  but  likewise  all  the  conglo¬ 
bate  Glands  suffer  along  with  it,  as  is  evident  in  those  of  the  Groin, 
Axillae  etc;  but  no  where  more  frequently  than  in  the  Neck.  Nor 
are  the  conglomerate  Glands  exempted  from  the  same  Malady, 
such  as  the  Glandulae  Salivales,  Tonsillae,  Lachrymales,  the 
Thymus,  the  Pancreas,  the  Mammae,  the  Testicles,  Prostatae,  &c. 

Wiseman  recognized  the  value  of  climatic  treatment  for 
this  affection. 

Air  is  a  great  Help  in  the  Cure:  In  cold  Constitutions  it  ought 
to  be  moderately  heating  and  attenuating,  in  hot  ones  cooling;  in 
neither  too  piercing  as  that  of  Hampstead  is;  in  which  Sort  of  Air 
there  is  always  something  esurine  and  acid;  but  rather  mild  and 
gentle  as  that  of  Kensington;  and  if  the  Air  be  equally  mild,  the 
farther  removed  from  the  Smoke  of  the  City,  the  better. 

In  the  full  original  Wiseman  has  other  remarks  upon 
the  effect  of  climate  in  some  of  the  cases  he  quotes;  how 
one  recovered  on  being  removed  from  ‘Holbourn’,  where  he 
was  exposed  to  the  ‘Northern  Blasts  from  Highgate’,  to 
the  salubrious  air  of  Knightsbridge,  and  how  in  another 
case  ‘a  young  Gentlewoman  about  eleven  years  of  Age, 
shrewdly  diseased  with  Strumae  in  her  Neck,  with 
obstructions  in  the  Mesentery,  she  being  thereby  exceed¬ 
ingly  emaciated,  Sir  Francis  Prujean  being  sent  for  and 
seeing  her  diseased  with  loss  of  Appetite  advised  her  to 
be  removed  to  the  fresh  air  at  Kensington,  she  was  so, 
and  there  by  Asses  Milk  recovered  her  strength’. 

The  compiler  of  the  Full  View  has  modestly  concealed 
his  name ;  and  until  last  year  no  suggestion  of  his  identity, 
so  far  as  I  know,  had  been  made.  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  put  forward  the  view  that 
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the  anonymous  editor  was  John  Armstrong,  the  physician- 
poet.  He  points  out  that  the  editor  was  a  practitioner, 
as  is  implied  in  the  preface,  and  also  by  his  occasional 
addition  of  some  caution  as  to  dosage,  e.g.  on  p.  213, 
footnote,  ‘I  should  scarce  venture  so  large  a  Dose  of  this 
Medicine  to  a  Child’.  He  was  able  to  translate  from 
Latin,  as  his  version  of  Harris’s  treatise  shows.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  John  Armstrong  had  published 
an  anonymous  work,  for  in  1735  had  brought  out 
similarly  an  ‘Essay  on  abridging  the  Study  of  Physick’. 
John  Armstrong  had,  moreover,  already  adopted  the 
same  novel  method  of  presenting  a  subject  by  an  antho¬ 
logy  consisting  of  translations  and  abridgements  from 
well-known  authors  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  History  and  Cure 
of  Venereal  Diseases  in  1737. 

More  suggestive  still  is  the  fact  noted  by  Dr.  Caulfield 
that  both  this  Synopsis  and  the  Full  View  have  the  same 
publisher:  ‘A.  Millar,  over  against  St.  Clement’s  Church 
in  the  Strand’;  and  he  might  have  added  that  at  the  end 
of  the  Full  View ,  though  not  specifying  that  it  is  by  the 
same  editor,  there  appears  a  very  full  advertisement  of  John 
Armstrong’s  Synopsis.  In  proof  that  he  was  interested  in 
diseases  of  children  Dr.  Caulfield  mentions  a  statement, 
for  which  I  know  of  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  an 
unsigned  article  in  Rees’  Encyclopaedia ,  that  George  Arm¬ 
strong  ‘was  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  his  brother 
John’  in  preparing  his  book  on  diseases  of  children.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  in  1772  John  Armstrong 
was  appointed  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  to  the 
‘Dispensary  for  the  Relief  of  the  Infant  Poor’,  which  had 
been  established  in  1 769  by  his  brother  George  Armstrong. 

Apart  from  these  facts  there  is,  I  think,  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  editor  of  the  Full  View  with 
that  of  the  Synopsis.  There  are  mannerisms  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  common  to  both:  e.g.  in  the  preface  to 
the  Synopsis:  ‘The  Theory  of  these  Days  in  which  my 
Authors  wrote  was  generally  unphilosophical ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  suppressed  all  their  attempts  that  way’;  in 
the  preface  to  the  Full  View :  ‘The  Theory  of  those  Authors 
as  it  was  more  amusing  than  instructive  was  quite  foreign 
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to  my  Purpose,  so  that  I  have  left  it  out.’  The  editor  in 
both  is  fond  of  the  word  ‘lame’.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Synopsis ,  ‘After  I  had  furnished  my  proposed  task,  I 
conceived  that  the  Performance  would  be  quite  Lame,  at 
this  Time  of  Day,  without  the  addition  of  Dr.  Astruc’s 
Book  upon  the  same  Subject’.  (By  the  by  Astruc  figures 
also  in  the  Full  View.)  In  the  preface  to  the  Full  View ,  ‘The 
Chapter  upon  the  Chin  Cough  will  perhaps  be  reckoned 
somewhat  Lame’;  and  in  the  translation  of  Harris’s  book, 
‘That  great  man  [Sydenham]  was  very  curious  to  inform 
himself  of  my  method  in  a  Branch  of  the  Practice  which 
was  hitherto  so  Lame’.  In  both  works  the  editor  con¬ 
stantly  refers  to  the  writer  in  his  footnotes  as  ‘Our 
Author’,  and  in  both  works  he  makes  comments  in  foot¬ 
notes.  Even  in  the  index  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of 
wording  in  the  two  books. 

On  the  whole  Dr.  Caulfield’s  suggestion  seems  to  me 
to  have  strong  probability  behind  it. 
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ASTRUC  :  CADOGAN  :  FOTHERGILL 

IN  1746  an  English  edition  of  lectures  on  diseases 
of  children  given  by  Jean  Astruc  was  published 
anonymously.  Its  title-page  ran  thus :  ‘A  general  and  Com- 
pleat  Treatise  on  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  Children, 
from  their  Birth  to  the  Age  of  Fifteen  with  particular 
Instructions  to  tender  Mothers  prudent  Midwives  and 
Careful  Nurses.  The  whole  made  Familiar  to  every 
Capacity.  By  the  learned  Dr.  John  Astruc,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  Chief  Physician  to 
his  present  Majesty  the  King  of  France,  &c.  London. 
Printed  for  John  Nourse  at  the  Lamb  against  Katherine 
Street  in  the  Strand  MDCCXLVI.’ 

The  preface  describes  it  as  ‘preferable  to  anything 
written  on  the  present  subject’.  This  may  be  an  over¬ 
estimate,  but  the  book  was  certainly  in  advance  of  most 
that  had  been  written  before,  and  of  some  that  were 
written  later. 

Jean  Astruc,  born  in  1684  at  Sauve  in  Languedoc, 
graduated  at  Montpellier  in  1703.  He  was  Assistant 
Professor  there  1706-10:  then  he  went  to  Toulouse  as 
a  Teacher  of  Anatomy  for  four  years.  He  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1716,  and  at  Paris 
in  1730  and  died  in  1766.  His  chief  works  were  one  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  De  Morbis  Venereis  (Paris,  17 36),  and 
a  Traite  des  maladies  des femmes  (Paris,  1761).  One  might 
have  expected  that  he  would  have  had  some  original 
observations  to  offer  on  the  lues  venerea  in  children: 
he  does  not  even  mention  its  occurrence. 

Astruc’s  book,  though  in  its  general  lines  it  follows  the 
routine  of  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  shows  some 
individuality.  He  has  made  observations  and  has  his  own 
views;  he  shows  also  an  acquaintance  with  recent  scientific 
work  and  literature,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  else¬ 
where. 
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Some  of  these  points  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extracts : 

Chapter  XV.  ‘Of  the  Hydrocephalus  of  Children.’ 

An  Hydrocephalus  in  general  signifies  a  collection  of  water  in 
the  head,  of  which  there  are  four  sorts,  according  to  several  observa¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  two  are  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and 
two  on  the  outside.  The  first  disorder  of  the  latter  of  these  is  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  skin;  the  other  is  betwixt  the  pericranium  and 
bones  of  the  head,  the  pericranium  being  separated  and  lifted  up. 
This  species  is  so  rare,  that  I  never  observed  it.  Of  the  internal 
dropsies  of  the  head,  the  first  is  seated  betwixt  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater.  The  second  is  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater  or  in  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  ventricles,  which  last  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all.  .  .  . 

Finally  the  Hydrocephalus  of  the  Ventricles  of  the  brain  is 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  small  glands  in  the  plexus  or  laqueus 
choroidaeus,  for  these  organs  are  interspersed  with  a  great  number 
of  blood-vessels  which  form  that  network.  This  accident  arises 
more  frequently  from  the  obstruction  of  the  glandula  pituitaria.  To 
understand  this  better  you  are  to  observe  that  the  small  glands  in 
the  plexus  choroidaeus  or  those  of  the  plexus  vermiformis  etc  in  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  separate  a  serous  humour  intended 
to  lubricate  and  moisten  those  ventricles,  from  which  it  afterwards 
passes  into  the  third  ventricle  and  into  the  cerebellum.  If  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  this  humour  be  intercepted  it  will  soon  be  accumulated  in 
its  vessels,  transude  or  be  extravasated  and  give  rise  to  the  present 
evil.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  glandula  pituitaria  which 
the  ancients  falsely  imagined  to  have  a  communication  with  the 
nose,  &c. 

In  Chapter  XVII,  ‘Of  the  Chin-Cough’,  he  says: 

I  know  but  two  authors  who  have  said  anything  worth  remark  of 
this  disorder  as  Willis,  in  his  pharmaceutica,  but  he  placed  its  seat 
in  the  breast.  The  second  is  Harvey  who  approaches  nearer  the 
truth,  by  placing  its  seat  in  the  stomach.  As  for  my  part  I  may 
positively  affirm  that  it  principally  consists  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  ulcerated  with  a  constriction  of 
the  glottis,  as  dissections  prove. 

In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough  he 
mentions  Dr.  Willis  as  recommending  ‘the  plant  called 
Cup-moss’  to  be  given  as  a  powder  with  sugar-candy,  and 
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Mr.  Robert  Boyle  as  advising  the  juice  of  penny-royal. 
In  his  Chapter  XVIII,  ‘Of  the  Diarrhoeas  of  Infants’, 
Astruc  shows  well  the  clear  categorical  style  of  his  writing, 
and  classifies  the  diarrhoeas  in  his  own  way. 

Among  the  disorders  of  the  lower-belly  incident  to  children 
Diarrhoeas,  Ruptures  and  Worms  are  the  most  frequent.  I  shall 
begin  this  article  with  Diarrhoeas,  in  which  two  essential  things 
are  to  be  remarked.  1.  Too  frequent  evacuations  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestines.  And  2.  Their  too  great  fluidity. 

DIFFERENCES.  The  differences  are  principally  deduced  from 
two  heads.  1.  The  nature  of  the  evacuated  matter.  2.  The  quality 
and  nature  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  disorder.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  evacuations,  a  Diarrhoea  is  of  four  species:  1.  Ster¬ 
coral,  2.  Coeliac\  3.  Lienteric\  and  4.  Dysenteric . 

I.  The  Stercoral  Diarrhoea  is  that  wherein  the  faeces  have 
almost  the  same  consistence  as  in  a  natural  state;  but  with  some 
change  in  their  other  qualities.  This  change  of  the  faeces  is  four¬ 
fold:  1.  argillacious  or  of  a  grey  or  whitish  colour,  2.  greenish, 
almost  like  leeks,  3.  yellowish  or  bilious,  and  4.  viscid,  without  any 
admixture  of  blood. 

II.  The  Coeliac  Diarrhoea  is  that  wherein  the  patient  discharges 
by  stool  a  milky  whitish  humour,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  chyle 
which  could  not  enter  the  lacteals. 

III.  The  Lienteric  Diarrhoea  is  that  wherein  the  aliments  are 
evacuated  just  as  taken,  almost  without  any  alteration:  it  is  perfect 
when  the  aliments  undergo  no  alteration,  and  imperfect  when  a 
little  changed. 

IV.  The  Dysenteric  Diarrhoea  is  that  wherein  a  bloody  viscid 
matter  is  discharged;  but  we  are  to  guard  against  taking  the 
hemorrhoidal  blood,  which  sometimes  flows  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  in  the  rectum,  for  a  dysenteric  flux. 

In  his  opening  remarks  on  the  care  of  the  new-born,  he 
discusses  the  origin  of  the  meconium: 

The  origin  of  this  matter  is  derived,  by  some  from  the  nutritious 
lymph,  or  waters  in  which  the  infant  swims,  and  which  they  say 
nourishes  it  by  the  mouth  during  its  continuance  in  the  womb. 
But  this  for  several  reasons  too  tedious  to  be  mentioned,  is  mani¬ 
festly  false;  for  it  is  rather  nourished  by  the  navel.  Wherefore, 
I  conclude,  with  the  majority  of  physicians,  that  this  matter  is 
nothing  else  but  the  faeces  of  the  bile,  the  pancreatic,  stomachic  and 
intestinal  juices,  & c.,  which  continuing  in  the  primae  viae,  are 
inspissated  to  this  consistence  and  serve  to  keep  the  intestines  open 
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and  dilated  that  so  they  may  the  better  perform  their  functions 
after  birth. 

As  to  infant-feeding  Astruc  is  not  in  advance  of  his 
times.  He  repeats  the  time-worn  stories  of  character  in  man, 
as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals;  being  transmitted  by  the 
milk;  and  uses  this  as  a  strong  argument  for  maternal 
suckling.  He  threatens  the  mother  who  is  barbarous 
enough  to  refuse  to  suckle  her  child  with  various  diseases, 
and  says  ‘the  following  words  of  the  prophet  is  a  standing 
instance  how  much  God  himself  was  displeased  with  this 
barbarity  among  the  Jews:  The  sea-monsters  draw  out 
the  breast ;  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones :  the  daughter 
of  my  people  is  become,  like  the  ostrich  in  the  wilderness, 
which  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  tho’  they 
were  not  hers.  Lam.  iv.  3.  Job  xxxix.  1 6\ 

He  allows  the  usual  pap  to  the  new-born  babe. 

Infants  should  not  be  glutted  with  pap  in  the  first  months,  which 
turns  to  a  crude  indigestible  chyle:  it  will  suffice  to  give  it  them 
moderately  twice  a  day  .  .  .  Nor  should  children  be  weaned  until 
they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old,  for  the  longer  they  suck 
the  better,  as  good  breast  milk  not  only  prevents  many  ailments, 
softens  and  cools  the  gums  when  inflamed,  forwards  dentition,  and 
prevents  its  fatal  consequences,  but  even  lays  a  lasting  foundation 
for  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution  and  would  prevent  our  having 
a  diminutive  generation  of  which  our  age  is  too  productive. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  the  rickets,  in  which,  after  mention¬ 
ing  the  views  of  Glisson  and  of  Mayow  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  bony  deformities,  Astruc  propounds  his  own  view  that 
the  bending  is  due  to  softening  of  the  bones  from  some 
‘acid  salt  or  leven’  circulating  in  the  lymph. 

In  Chapter  XXVI,  ‘Of  the  Extenuation  or  Decay  of 
Children’,  he  says: 

Causes.  About  80  years  ago,  not  only  the  good  women  but  also 
most  physicians,  as  Bergarus  etc,  attributed  the  source  of  this  dis¬ 
order  to  incantation  or  fascination,  because  they  could  discover  no 
other  manifest  causes  of  it.  Some  in  general  call  it  macies:  but  to 
give  a  more  reasonable  account  of  its  causes,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads  in  general.  1.  Because  the  patients  take 
little  or  no  nourishment.  2.  Though  they  take  it  in  great  plenty, 
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yet  they  dissipate  it  more  abundantly.  3.  The  combination  of  both 
these  causes. 

Astruc  mentions  among  the  causes  which  dissipate  the 
nourishment  ‘ulcers  or  purulent  affections  of  the  lungs’, 
obstructions  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  king’s  evil, 
lues  venerea.  The  importance  of  thorough  and  methodical 
clinical  examination — a  point  never  raised  by  any  previous 
writer  on  diseases  of  children — is  insisted  upon  by  Astruc 
in  this  chapter. 

Diagnostics.  The  existence  of  the  disorder  [wasting]  is  discovered 
at  first  sight.  But  its  causes  are  more  difficult  and  hidden,  since  in 
order  to  investigate  them,  the  infant’s  state  should  be  examined,  to 
see  whether  he  has  a  hydrocephalus  or  tinea  in  the  head,  dentition, 
or  any  other  disorder  of  the  mouth.  Then  proceed  to  the  breast, 
and  examine  whether  respiration  is  affected  and  if  there  be  a  cough; 
for  we  have  no  other  method  of  discovering  any  disorder  in  their 
lungs;  because  children  do  not  yet  know  how  to  spit  or  expectorate. 
After  the  examination  of  the  breast  the  next  thing  to  be  viewed,  is 
the  abdomen,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  swelled,  or  there  be 
diarrhoeas,  chylous  stools  or  obstructions  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  understood  of  the  universal  disorders:  in 
short,  all  the  diseases  of  infants  should  be  known,  in  order  to 
discover  all  the  causes  of  a  macies  or  decay;  for  they  may  all  if 
obstinate,  produce  the  disorder. 

He  says  the  prognosis  is  bad  ‘if  it  springs  from  an 
abscess  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  scrophulae  or  obstructed 
glands  in  the  mesentery’. 

The  source  of  this  English  treatise  on  diseases  of 
children  by  Astruc  has  hitherto  been  a  mystery.  A  search 
amongst  the  great  libraries  of  this  country  has  failed  to 
reveal  any  copy  or  mention  of  a  French  original;  there 
is  none  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  library  at  Washington, 
nor  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  nor  does  any 
appear  in  the  lists  of  his  works  given  by  his  biographers. 

The  anonymous  editor  of  the  English  treatise  in  his 
preface  describes  the  book  as  consisting  of  lectures,  and 
the  use  of  the  second  person  in  some  of  them  suggests 
that  they  may  be  from  verbatim  reports  rendered  after¬ 
wards  into  English.  In  the  Eloge  historique  de  M.  Astruc , 
prefixed  to  his  history  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Mont- 
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pellier  (v.  infra),  it  is  recorded  that  students  who  attended 
the  course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  in  Paris  (covering 
in  six  years  the  whole  field  of  medicine)  wrote  out  his 
lectures  from  their  notes  and  finding  how  much  they 
were  valued  elsewhere,  reproduced  them,  each  in  his 
own  fashion,  for  distribution.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  being  done  that  Astruc  decided  he  must  himself 
take  in  hand  the  publication  of  them,  and  had  only  done 
this  in  the  case  of  the  lectures  ‘On  Tumours’,  and  those 
‘On  Diseases  of  Women’  when  he  died. 

It  had  seemed  probable  that  some  such  free  use  of 
Astruc’s  lectures  was  the  source  of  this  English  treatise, 
but  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  until  recently  when 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  acquired  a 
manuscript  volume  which  is  apparently  the  original  French 
source  from  which  the  English  translation  was  made. 

It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  555  pages,  followed  by  an 
index  of  contents.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  hand,  apparently 
that  of  a  copyist,  not  of  Astruc  himself.  It  is  not  dated, 
but  the  character  of  the  calf-binding  places  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  spelling  would 
agree  therewith.  The  title-page  runs:  ‘Traite  frangois  sur 
les  Maladies  des  Enfans.  Par  Mr  Astruc,  Professeur-en 
Medecine  au  College  Royal’.  The  English  treatise  is  a 
free  translation  with  a  certain  amount  of  editing,  some¬ 
times  omitting  or  abbreviating,  but  on  the  whole  adhering 
closely  to  the  French  original.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  French  volume  is  one  of  those  more  or  less  verba¬ 
tim  reports  by  some  pupil  attending  Astruc’s  lectures. 
Some  Englishman  recognized  its  value  and,  perhaps 
without  any  ‘by  your  leave’,  translated  and  published  it. 

Astruc  had  shown  his  interest  in  diseases  of  childhood 
by  an  earlier  publication,  ILettre  sur  V  espece  de  Mai  de 
Gorge  gangreneux  qui  a  regne  par  mi  les  enfans  V annee  1748. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  learning :  modern  Biblical  criticism 
is  indebted  to  him  for  the  recognition  of  a  twofold 
tradition  in  Genesis :  Conjectures  sur  les  memoires  originaux 
dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s’est  servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de 
la  Genese ,  1753.  He  wrote  also  a  discourse  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul. 
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In  addition  to  his  works  mentioned  above,  Jean  Astruc 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  ‘The  History  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Montpellier,’  Id His- 
toire  de  la  jaculte  de  Medecine  de  Montpellier  (Paris,  1767). 
It  contains  biographies  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
physicians  who  had  studied  there  and  a  delightfully 
modest  autobiography  of  the  author.  This  work  was 
published  soon  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1766. 

WILLIAM  CADOGAN 

In  1768  the  Committee  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
London,  published  anonymously  an  essay  which  had 
been  sent  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Governors, 
entitled  ‘An  Essay  upon  Nursing  and  the  Management 
of  Children  from  their  Birth  to  Three  Years  of  Age.  By  a 
Physician.  London  1748’.  Its  importance  was  greater 
than  its  size,  and  it  passed 'through  a  second  edition,  still 
anonymous,  in  the  same  year:  but  in  subsequent  editions 
the  name  of  the  writer  appeared,  ‘William  Cadogan,  of 
Bristol,  M.D.’  It  was  a  pioneer  effort  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  worn-out  traditions.  It  marked  a  real  advance 
upon  the  customs  of  the  past,  and  the  soundness  of  its 
advice  was  recognized  at  once,  and  exercised  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  improvement  of  infant-management. 

He  hopes  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  may  be  a  means 
of  introducing  more  rational  methods:  the  ignorant  still 
follow  the  example  and  transmitted  customs  of  their 
great  grandmothers;  and  if  any  one  wants  proof  of  the 
faulty  character  of  the  present  mode  of  managing  children 
let  him  ‘look  over  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  there  he  may 
observe  that  almost  half  the  Number  of  those  that  fill  up 
that  black  List  are  under  five  Years  of  Age’. 

The  first  great  Mistake  is  that  they  think  a  new-born  Infant 
cannot  be  kept  too  warm:  from  this  Prejudice  they  load  it  and  bind 
it  with  Flannels,  Wrappers,  Swathes,  Stays  etc  commonly  called 
Cloaths,  which  all  together  are  almost  equal  to  its  own  Weight  [he 
advises  light  loose  garments,  which  he  thinks]  would  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  Day,  laying  aside  all  those  swathes,  bandages, 
stays  and  contrivances,  that  are  most  ridiculously  used  to  close  and 
keep  the  Head  in  its  Place  and  support  the  Body,  as  if  Nature,  exact 
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Nature,  had  produced  her  chief  Work,  a  human  Creature,  so  care¬ 
lessly  unfinished  as  to  want  those  idle  Aids  to  make  it  perfect. 
Shoes  and  Stockings  are  very  needless  Incumbrances,  besides  that 
they  keep  the  Legs  wet  and  nasty  if  they  are  not  chang’d  every  Hour. 

Cadogan  advocated  more  consistently  than  Conyers 
that  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  infant  until  it  was  put 
to  the  mother’s  breast,  and  that  this  should  be  done  within 
a  few  hours,  six  or  seven,  after  delivery:  the  custom  had 
been  hitherto  to  take  the  infant  away  from  the  mother  and 
feed  it  with  pap  or  the  like,  or  have  it  suckled  by  some 
other  woman,  until  the  mother’s  milk  began  to  flow.  ‘The 
constant  Practice  is  as  soon  as  a  Child  is  born  to  cram  a 
Dab  of  Butter  and  Sugar  down  its  throat,  a  little  Oil, 
Panada,  Caudle  or  some  such  unwholesome  Mess.  So 
that  they  set  out  wrong  and  the  Child  stands  a  fair  Chance 
of  being  made  sick  from  the  first  Hour.  It  is  the  Custom 
of  some  to  give  a  little  roast  Pig  to  an  Infant  which  it 
seems  is  to  cure  it  of  all  the  Mother’s  longings.’  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  at  three  months  old  solids  were  required; 
and  as  an  addition  to  the  breast-feeding  the  infant  should 
be  fed  twice  a  day  with  some  light  food. 

What  I  mean  by  light,  to  give  the  best  idea  I  can  of  it,  is  any 
substance  that  is  easily  separated,  and  soluble  in  warm  Water.  Good 
Bread  is  the  lightest  thing  I  know:  the  Power  of  due  Fermentation 
in  which  consists  the  whole  Art  of  making  it,  breaks  and  attenuates 
the  tenacious  Particles  of  the  Flour,  so  as  to  give  it  these  Qualities 
I  mention  and  make  it  the  fittest  Food  for  young  Children.  Cow’s 
milk  is  also  simple  and  light  and  very  good  for  them,  but  it  is 
injudiciously  prepared:  it  should  not  be  boiled  for  boiling  alters  the 
Taste  and  Property  of  it,  destroys  its  Sweetness  and  makes  it 
thicker,  heavier  and  less  fit  to  mix  and  assimilate  with  the  Blood.  . .  . 
The  first  and  general  Cause  of  all  the  Diseases  of  Infants  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  acescent  Quality  of  their  Food.  .  .  .  Part  of  its  Diet 
should  be  contrived  to  have  a  contrary  Tendency  such  as  we  find 
only  in  Flesh.  ...  I  would  advise  therefore  that  one  half  of  Infants 
Diet  be  thin  light  Broths,  with  a  little  Bread  or  Rice  boiled  in  them 
which  last  is  not  so  acescent  as  any  other  kind  of  Meal  or  Flour.  . .  . 
The  other  Part  of  Childrens  Diet  may  be  a  little  Bread  and  Water 
boil’d  almost  dry  and  then  mix’d  with  fresh  Milk  not  boiled.  This, 
without  Sugar,  Spice,  or  any  other  pretended  Amendment  whatever, 
will  be  perfectly  light  and  wholesome.  .  .  .  Twice  a  day  and  not 
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oftener  a  sucking  Child  should  be  fed  at  first,  once  with  the  Broth, 
and  once  with  the  Milk  thus  prepared.  As  to  the  Quantity  at  each 
Time,  its  Appetite  must  be  the  Measure  of  that;  its  Hunger  should 
be  satisfied  but  no  more.  .  .  .  When  they  come  to  be  about  six 
months  old  they  may  be  fed  three  times  a  Day  which  I  think,  they 
ought  never  to  exceed  their  whole  Lives  after.  By  Night  I  would 
not  have  them  fed  or  suckled  at  all.  .  .  .  Let  this  Method  be  ob¬ 
served  about  a  Twelvemonth  when,  and  not  before,  they  may  be 
weaned. 

The  child  is  to  be  ‘kept  clean  and  sweet,  tumbled  and 
toss’d  about  a  good  deal,  and  carried  out  every  Day  in  all 
Weathers’. 

Urging  mothers  to  suckle  their  children  he  points  out 
how  much  more  placid  and  good-tempered  infants  are 
with  this  feeding.  ‘There  would  be  no  fear  of  offending 
the  Husband’s  Ears  with  the  Noise  of  the  squalling  Brat. 
The  Child  was  it  nurs’d  in  this  Way  would  be  always  quiet, 
in  good  Humour,  ever  playing  laughing  or  sleeping.  In 
my  Opinion  a  Man  of  Sense  cannot  have  a  prettier  Rattle 
(for  Rattles  he  must  have  of  one  kind  or  another)  than 
such  a  young  Child.’ 

And  then  Cadogan  refers  to  the  practice  which  was 
very  general  at  this  period,  amongst  those  who  could 
afford  it,  of  sending  children  away  to  be  looked  after, 
whether  wet-nursing  was  supplied  or  not,  by  some  poor 
woman  for  pay. 

This  system  of  baby-farming  had  already  become  a 
grave  abuse  in  the  time  of  Harris,1  who  says: 

The  Rector  of  a  Parish  twelve  miles  from  London,  with  great  grief 
of  mind  told  me  that  his  Parish,  which  was  not  small  either  in  its 
Bounds  or  Number  of  Inhabitants  and  was  situated  in  a  very 
Wholesome  Air,  was,  when  he  first  came  to  it,  filled  with  sucking 
Infants,  and  yet  in  the  space  of  one  Year  that  he  had  buried  them 
all,  except  two  and  one  of  his  own  whom  being  weak  he  had  happily 
committed  to  my  Care  from  his  very  Birth,  and  that  the  same 
Number  of  Infants  being  soon  twice  supplied,  according  to  the 
usual  Custom  of  hireling  Nurses,  from  the  very  great  and  almost 
inexhaustible  City,  he  had  committed  them  all  to  their  parent 
Earth  in  the  very  same  Year. 

1  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infant .,  1689. 
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Cadogan  says: 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  general  Practice  of  sending 
Infants  out  of  Doors  to  be  suckled  or  dry-nursed  by  another 
Woman,  who  has  not  so  much  Understanding,  nor  can  have  so 
much  Affection  for  it  as  the  Parents:  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
People  of  good  Sense  and  easy  Circumstances  will  not  give  them¬ 
selves  the  Pains  to  watch  over  the  Health  and  Welfare  of  their 
Children:  but  are  so  careless  as  to  give  them  up  to  the  Common 
Methods,  without  considering  how  near  it  is  to  an  equal  Chance 
that  they  are  destroyed  by  them.  The  ancient  Custom  of  exposing 
them  to  wild  Beasts  or  drowning  them  would  certainly  be  a  much 
quicker  and  more  humane  way  of  despatching  them. 

He  advocates  feeding  from  both  breasts  at  a  feed.  ‘Four 
times  in  four  and  twenty  hours  will  be  often  enough  to 
give  it  Suck,  letting  it  have  as  much  as  it  will  take  out  of 
both  Breasts  at  each  time  .  .  .  No  other  Woman’s  milk  can 
be  so  good  for  her  Child;  and  dry-nursing  I  look  upon  to 
be  the  most  unnatural  and  dangerous  Method  of  all;  and 
according  to  my  Observation  not  one  in  three  survives  it.’ 
A  sufficiently  severe  indictment  of  the  methods  of  artificial 
feeding  in  his  day!  At  the  time  when  Cadogan  wrote  one- 
third  of  the  total  mortality  at  all  ages  occurred  under  the 
age  of  two  years,  and  a  few  years  later  (when  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  deaths  with  the  births),  e.g.  in  1762  and 
1763,  there  were  over  500  deaths  under  two  years  of  age 
per  1,000  births,  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  children  died 
under  five  years  of  age. 

Cadogan  was  so  far  doubtful  of  the  dreadful  results 
which  had  always  been  attributed  to  teething  that  he 
ventures  to  suggest  that  at  any  rate  these  were  not  essential 
and  natural  results  of  ‘this  Operation  of  Nature;  healthy 
Children  have  sometimes  bred  their  teeth  without  any 
such  bad  Attendants’. 

Cadogan’s  essay  attracted  much  attention;  it  passed 
through  at  least  ten  editions  in  England,  one  as  late  as 
1772.  Whilst  it  was  still  anonymous  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  in  company  with  a  translation  of  some  of 
John  Huxham’s  writings  was  published  as  ‘Essai  sur  la 
Maniere  de  nourrir  et  d’elever  les  enfans’  at  Paris  in 
1752  and  again  in  1768  {vide  p.  351).  Its  anonymous 
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appearance  in  this  association  led  to  a  curious  error — 
it  was  attributed  by  Desessartz  to  Huxham,  and  quoted 
by  other  writers  as  Huxham’s  work. 

William  Cadogan  was  born  in  London  171 1,  and  after 
graduating  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  1731  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  received  the  doctorate  in  1732.  He  spent  some 
years  as  physician  to  the  army  and  then  settled  in  London, 
and  became  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1754. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1758  and  was  made  ‘by  Royal  mandate’  an  M.D.  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  several  times  Censor  and  twice 
Harveian  Orator  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

He  lived  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  had 
also  a  villa  at  Fulham.  He  died  in  1 797  and  was  buried  in 
Fulham  Churchyard. 

His  Dissertation  on  the  Gout  was  perhaps  his  most 
widely-known  work;  but  Sir  Norman  Moore  {Diet.  Nat. 
Biogl)  considers  the  Essay  upon  Nursing  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Children  to  be  his  best  work. 

JOHN  FOTHERGILL 

In  1748  a  small  work,  hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet, 
was  published  which  excited  much  attention  in  its  day: 
An  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ulcers ;  A 
Disease  which  hath  of  late  years  appeared  in  this  City  and 
the  parts  adjacent.  By  John  Fothergill  MD.  London ,  1748. 

I  shall  consider  it  more  fully  than  its  intrinsic  importance 
justifies  because  I  think  it  has  generally  been  misrepre¬ 
sented.  The  disease  to  which  it  refers  has  probably  been 
assumed  from  the  title,  instead  of  being  ascertained  by  a 
careful  reading  of  the  discourse  itself. 

John  Fothergill  was  born  at  Carr  End  in  Yorkshire  in 
1712.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  He 
then  studied  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  eventually 
started  practice  in  London.  Munk 1  states  that  he  was  the 
first  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University  to  be  admitted 
a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London  (1744). 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  in  1754,  and  in  1763  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
1  Munk,  Roll  of  the  Roy.  Coll.  Phys.,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
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Society.  At  his  country  house  at  Upton  in  Essex  he 
collected  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  he  was 
interested  in  all  departments  of  natural  history.  In 
London  his  practice  was  large  and  lucrative,  perhaps 
partly  through  the  support  of  the  Quakers,  to  whose  sect 
he  belonged.  He  died  in  December  1780  at  his  house  in 
Harper  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Quakers’  burial  ground  at  Winchmore  Hill,  so  Munk 
records. 

His  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  passed  through  a  second 
edition  in  1 748,  a  third  in  1751,  fourth  edition  1754,  and 
under  the  title  of  An  account  of  the  putrid  sore  throat  a 
fifth  edition  appeared  in  1769. 

Fothergill  prefaces  his  Account  by  an  historical  sketch 
of  malignant  types  of  throat  affection,  quoting  various 
writers  who  had  dealt  with  ‘Morbus  strangulatorius’, 
‘Garrotillo’,  ‘Angina  puerorum’,  &c.,  most  of  whom  had 
described  what  was  apparently  diphtheria.  Then  passing 
to  the  description  of  the  epidemic  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  he  says: 

About  twelve  Years  ago,  two  Children  in  a  Family  of  Distinc¬ 
tion  and  some  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  Town  being  carried  off 
suddenly,  and  their  principal  Complaints  having  been  of  a  Soreness 
in  their  Throats,  it  occasion’d  a  Suspicion  that  the  Morbus 
Strangulatorius  was  broke  out  amongst  us:  But  as  very  few  Cases 
occurr’d  after  these,  or  pass’d  unobserv’d,  the  Disease  and  the 
Remembrance  of  it  seemed  to  vanish  together.  It  began  however 
to  shew  itself  again  about  4  or  5  years  ago  but  not  very  frequently: 
And  tho’  some  of  the  Faculty  met  with  it  now  and  then,  it  remained 
unknown  to  Practitioners  in  general  till  within  these  two  or  three 
Years.  ...  In  the  Winter  of  1746,  so  many  Children  died  and  so 
suddenly  at  Bromley  near  Bow  in  Middlesex  of  a  Disease  that 
seem’d  to  yield  to  no  Remedies  or  Applications,  that  the  Inhabitants 
began  to  be  alarmed  with  Apprehensions  that  the  Plague  was  broke 
out  amongst  them;  some  losing  all  and  others  the  greater  Part  of 
their  Children  after  a  few  Days  Indisposition.  .  .  . 

It  is  observed  here,  as  well  as  in  those  Countries  where  the 
Angina  maligna  was  first  taken  notice  of,  that  Children  and  young 
People  are  more  exposed  to  it  than  Adults.  A  greater  Number  of 
Girls  have  it  than  Boys;  more  Women  than  Men  and  the  infirm 
of  either  Sex  suffer  more  from  it  than  the  healthy  and  vigorous. 
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If  it  breaks  out  in  a  Family  all  the  Children  are  commonly 
affected  with  it  if  the  healthy  are  not  kept  apart  from  the  sick,  and 
such  Adults  as  are  frequently  with  them,  and  receive  their  Breath 
near  at  hand,  often  undergo  the  same  Disease. 

It  generally  comes  on  with  a  Chilness  or  Shivering  like  that  of  an 
Ague-Fit:  This  is  soon  follow’d  by  great  Heat,  and  these  inter¬ 
changeably  succeed  each  other  during  some  Hours,  till  at  length  the 
Heat  becomes  constant  and  intense,  the  Patient  complains  at  the 
same  time  of  an  Acute  Pain  in  the  Head,  of  Heat  and  Soreness  in 
the  T  hroat,  commonly  of  great  Sickness,  with  Vomiting,  Purging, 
or  both.  The  Face  soon  after  looks  red  and  swell’d,  the  Eyes 
inflam’d  and  watery;  with  Restlessness,  Anxiety  and  Faintness.  .  .  . 
If  the  Mouth  and  Throat  be  examin’d  soon  after  the  first  Attack, 
the  Uvula  and  Tonsils  appear  swell’d;  and  these  Parts,  together 
with  the  Velum  Pendulum  Palati  the  Cheeks  on  each  side  near  the 
Entrance  into  the  Fauces,  and  as  much  of  them  and  the  Pharynx 
behind  as  can  be  seen,  appear  of  a  florid  red  Colour.  This  Colour 
is  commonly  most  observable  on  the  posterior  Edge  of  the  Palate, 
in  the  Angles  above  the  Tonsils  and  upon  the  Tonsils  themselves. 
Instead  of  this  Redness  a  broad  Spot  or  Patch  of  an  irregular  Figure, 
and  of  a  pale  white  Colour  is  sometimes  to  be  seen,  surrounded 
with  a  florid  Red;  which  Whiteness  commonly  appears  like  that  of 
the  Gums  immediately  after  having  been  pressed  with  the  Finger, 
or  as  if  Matter  ready  to  be  discharged  was  contained  underneath. 

Generally  on  the  second  Day  of  the  Disease  the  Face,  Neck, 
Breast  and  Hands  to  the  Finger  Ends  are  become  of  a  deep  ery¬ 
sipelatous  Colour,  with  a  sensible  Tumefaction;  the  Fingers  are 
frequently  tinged  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  from  seeing  them 
only,  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  guess  at  the  Disease.  A  great 
Number  of  small  Pimples,  of  a  Colour  distinguishably  more  intense 
than  that  which  surrounds  them,  appear  on  the  Arms,  and  other 
Parts.  .  .  .  The  Disease  seems  to  have  no  stated  Period  which  can 
properly  be  called  its  ’Tk/xi)  or  Height,  some  grow  easier  from  the 
first  Day  of  the  Attack;  but  in  general  the  Symptoms  of  Recovery 
appear  on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  Day,  and  proceed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  First,  the  Redness  of  the  Skin  disappears,  the  Heat 
grows  less;  the  Pulse  which  was  hitherto  very  quick  becomes 
slower;  the  external  Swellings  of  the  Neck  subside:  the  Sloughs  in 
the  Fauces  cast  off,  the  Ulcerations  fill  up:  the  Patient  sleeps  without 
Confusion,  is  composed  when  awake.  .  .  . 

It  is  evident  from  this  description  that,  although 
Fothergill  in  his  historical  account  which  precedes  his  own 
clinical  observations  refers  to  various  writers  who  were 
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describing  diphtheria  under  such  names  as  Garrotillo, 
Phlegmone  anginosa,  Aphthae  malignae,  &c.,  and  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  disease  he  had  observed  was  the  same, 
Fothergill  was  really  describing  scarlet  fever  or,  at  any 
rate,  including  scarlet  fever  amongst  the  cases  he  men¬ 
tions.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  scarlet 
fever,  indeed  refers  to  an  epidemic  of  ‘Sore  throat  and 
Scarlet  Fever’  in  Edinburgh  in  1733  (page  3),  but  thought 
that  there  was  some  difference  between  this  and  the  ‘Sore- 
throat  attended  with  Ulcers’. 

Fothergill  has  been  credited  by  historians  of  medicine 
with  describing  in  this  paper  diphtheria,  but  I  think 
wrongly,  for  the  features  of  the  disease  he  describes  are 
those  of  scarlet  fever,  not  of  diphtheria. 
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JAMES  NELSON  :  BROUZET 

IN  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  in  1753  there  lived  an 
apothecary  named  James  Nelson.  He  was  born  in 
1710  and  began  his  professional  career,  probably  as  an 
apprentice,  at  a  very  early  age.  His  name  first  appears  in 
the  official  list  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  1 745  when 
his  address  is  given  as  Drake  Street,  Red  Lion  Square;  in 
1748  he  was  living  in  Red  Lion  Street;  and  writing  in 
1753  he  says,  ‘I  have  now  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the 
business’.  [Apothecaries  commonly  referred  to  their 
occupation  as  ‘the  business’  or  even  ‘trade’.]  He  was 
married  and  had  seven  children  and,  like  some  later 
writers,  turned  the  study  of  his  own  children  to  good 
account.  He  never  aspired  to  the  position  of  a  surgeon 
or  a  physician;  he  had  no  University  training  or  degree; 
he  was  not  only  content  to  be  an  apothecary  but  was 
jealous  of  the  good  name  and  standing  of  apothecaries, 
holding  that  they  had  opportunities  for  service  which 
even  physicians  might  not  have,  as  the  physician  owing 
to  his  higher  fees  was  only  called  in  late  in  an  illness.  He 
pleads  for  friendly  forbearance  and  mutual  co-operation 
between  the  two  orders.  Reading  between  the  lines,  one 
seems  to  see  in  his  defence  of  the  apothecaries  1  the  good 
humour  and  kindly  spirit  which  are  said  to  have  made  him 
respected  and  beloved.2  He  became  widely  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  thoughtful  book,  An  Essay  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Children  under  Three  General  Heads ,  viz. 
Health ,  Manners ,  and  Education .  By  James  Nelson, 
Apothecary — Just  as  the  Twig  is  bent  the  Tree’s  inclin’d. 
Pope — London.  Printed  for  R.  &  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall 
Mall  and  sold  by  M.  Cooper  in  Pater-noster  row.  1753. 

This  book,  of  420  pages,  less  philosophical  than  John 
Locke’s  Thoughts  on  Education ,  was  conceived  in  the 

1  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Children ,  1753,  p.  148. 

2  Gentleman1  s  Magazine,  1794,  i.  389. 
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same  spirit  and  runs  somewhat  on  the  same  lines,  but 
looks  at  things  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  everyday 
practitioner,  and — dare  one  say  it? — shows  more  of 
balance  and  common  sense.  It  made  James  Nelson  well 
known  in  literary  circles,  and  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  day  gave  it  their  recognition.  Amongst 
the  subscribers  to  its  publication  appear  the  names  of 
Mead  and  Cadogan,  Heberden,  William  Hunter,  and 
Pitcairn. 

A  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1756.  It 
was  not  his  only  piece  of  literary  work;  he  tried  his  hand 
also  at  drama.  ‘The  affectionate  father:  a  sentimental 
Comedy;  together  with  essays  on  various  subjects.  Lond. 
1786,’  was  published  when  he  was  7 6  years  old.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  inculcate  moral  truths  in  the  form  of  a  play, 
but  as  a  dramatist  he  did  not  achieve  any  such  fame  as 
others  of  the  medical  profession  have  done,  notably  his 
contemporary  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

James  Nelson  died  April  19,  1794,  three  days  before 
completing  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  his  book  on  children  was  held  is  shown  by  a 
notice  of  it  at  that  date:  ‘His  treatise  on  the  government  of 
children  .  .  .  will  ever  remain  a  valuable  legacy  to  posterity.’1 

In  his  Introduction  he  says  with  some  truth :  ‘Were  none 
to  engage  in  a  State  of  Wedlock  in  order  to  become 
Parents  till  their  Abilities  to  train  up  their  little  Offspring 
were  try’d  and  approv’d,  I  am  of  Opinion  the  number  of 
Marriage  Licences  would  be  greatly  abridg’d.’ 

Of  his  three  headings  he  wishes  to  emphasize  chiefly 
manners.  ‘Manners,  however,  is  the  Grand  Point  I  aim 
at;  everything  else  is  secondary  to  that.  ...  By  manners 
I  do  not  mean  that  external  Shew  of  good  Breeding,  which 
consists  only  in  a  Bow  or  Curtsy  or  other  personal  Carriage, 
tho’  this  too  is  of  Importance;  but  I  mean  such  a  uniform 
Deportment,  such  a  ready  engaging  Behaviour,  and  such 
a  Propensity  to  what  is  right  as  testify  a  happy  Disposition 
of  the  Mind  and  Heart.’ 

Nevertheless,  he  considers  the  health  of  the  child  at 


1  Gentleman1  s  Magazine ,  1794,  loc.  cit. 
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some  length,  especially  in  regard  to  feeding  and  clothing. 
It  had  long  been  the  custom  not  to  allow  the  new-born 
infant  to  suck  the  colostrum,  or  indeed  the  early  milk  from 
the  mother,  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  some  quality  in¬ 
jurious  to  so  young  an  infant,  so  that  it  had  even  been 
advised  that  some  older  baby  should  suck  out  the  contents 
of  the  breast  for  the  first  few  days  to  clear  away  the  un¬ 
wholesome  milk.  During  this  period  it  was  common  to 
give  the  new-born  infant  pap  consisting  of  bread  soaked 
in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water.  Nelson  describes  the 
advance  in  this  respect  which  had  been  made  at  the 
Lying-in  Hospital : 

Mr  Hunter,  wellknown  to  the  Public  by  his  Lectures  on 
Anatomy,  and  one  of  the  Midwives  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Brownlow  Street  informs  me  that  at  the  first  opening  of  that 
Charity  they  generally  conducted  the  Business  of  suckling  in  the 
following  Manner;  the  Child  was  not  put  to  the  Breast  till  the  Milk 
came  freely  or  run  out  of  itself;  and  as  the  Breasts  commonly  began 
to  fill  in  about  eight  and  forty  Hours  after  Delivery,  sooner  or  later, 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  more  and  more,  perhaps  as  much  longer, 
till  the  Milk  began  to  discharge  itself:  to  forward  this  the  Breasts 
were  frequently  embrocated  with  warm  Oil,  to  invite  the  Milk 
both  by  the  Softness  of  this  Oil  and  the  motion  given  the  Breasts 
by  rubbing  it  with  the  Hand.  .  .  .  This  Method  was  adhered  to 
pretty  generally  ’till  they  found  by  Experience  that  it  was  wrong. 
For  besides  that  the  Child  might  probably  suffer  in  some  Degree, 
by  being  so  long  depriv’d  of  its  most  natural  Physic  and  Food,  many 
grievous  Effects  often  attended  the  Mother:  viz.  painful  Swellings 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Breasts,  Milk  Fevers  and  Milk  Sores. 
These  inconveniences  induced  the  practitioners  of  that  Hospital 
to  alter  the  Method,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  as  follows. 
The  Child  is  put  to  the  Breast  commonly  within  twenty-four  Hours 
after  Delivery  and  tho’  at  first  it  sucks  little  or  nothing,  yet  by  this 
means  the  Milk  comes  gradually  and  kindly,  and  before  the  usual 
l  ime  of  the  Breasts  hardening  in  the  other  Method,  the  Difficulty 
is  conquered  in  this,  the  Milk  flows  freely,  the  Breasts  are  soft  and 
easy,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Body  continues  temperate:  insomuch  that 
Mr  Hunter  farther  assures  me  they  have  not  once  been  threaten’d 
with  a  sore  Breast  nor  has  what  could  be  called  a  Milk  Fever  been 
once  observed  among  four  hundred  Women  that  have  been  de¬ 
liver’d  there  since  this  Method  has  been  pursued.  .  .  .  This  Method 
of  putting  Children  to  the  Breast  much  sooner  than  usual  corrc' 
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sponds  with  the  Opinion  of  Dr  Cadogan  who  in  a  small  Pamphlet 
on  the  Management  of  Children  has  said  a  great  many  sensible 
useful  things:  and  among  the  rest  he  proposes  that  a  Child  be  put 
to  the  Breast  in  seven  or  eight  Hours  after  it  is  born. 

An  inordinate  prolongation  of  suckling  had  been 
customary  even  till  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  English  version  of  Astruc’s  Treatise  in 
1746  it  was  advised  that  children  should  not  be  weaned 
‘until  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old’.  This 
period  had  been  reduced  by  Cadogan  in  1748  to  ‘a  twelve- 
month,  when  and  not  before,  they  may  be  weaned’.  But, 
as  to-day,  mothers  with  social  engagements  often  com¬ 
pounded  with  their  conscience  by  suckling  for  a  much 
shorter  period;  and  physicians  themselves  had  begun  to 
realize  that  the  long  duration  of  suckling  suggested  was 
a  mistake.  Nelson’s  advice  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideals 
— one  wishes  one  could  say,  with  the  practice — of  our 
own  time:  our  practice  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the 
‘fashion’  of  his  day.  He  says,  ‘The  present  Fashion  ’tis 
true,  is  to  let  Children  suck  only  three  or  four  months;  but 
surely  this  is  too  important  an  affair  for  Fashion  to  take 
place  of  Reason.  From  my  Acquaintance  with  the 
Learned  on  this  Head,  I  gather  that  generally  speaking 
a  Child  should  not  suck  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
twelve:  but  that  the  Medium,  that  is  nine  Months  is  for 
the  most  part  the  best’. 

He  has  no  objection  to  the  giving  of  pap  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  breast-feeding,  but  he  urges  that  it  should  be  made 
with  milk  as  well  as  water  added  to  the  bread,  and  says 
that  there  were  those  who  used  water-pap  only,  and  this 
even  when  the  child  was  having  no  breast-milk.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  he  mentions  elsewhere, 
rickets  was  ‘a  Distemper  extremely  common  in  London’. 

Tea-drinking  had  become  very  fashionable  early  in  this 
century  (perhaps  partly  on  account  of  its  price ;  for  a  pound 
cost  from  10—32  shillings).  Nelson  cautions  against  its 
use  for  children.  ‘By  a  seeming  Magic  Power  it  often 
enslaves  People  even  to  Infatuation.  Infants  then  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  darling  deluding  Liquor,  and  when 
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at  more  advanc’d  Age,  Parents  should  still  give  it  them 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all.’ 

He  prefers  the  home-grown  article,  beer. 

Infants  at  least  for  the  first  Year  have  no  business  with  Malt 
Liquor  at  all:  they  ought  not  to  taste  it:  Milk  or  Water  or  both 
together  is  their  proper  Drink;  and  if  after  this  Age,  these  were 
made  the  Liquor  to  drink  with  their  Food  it  would  be  no  worse  for 
them.  However  not  to  be  too  rigorous  in  this  respect,  let  Children 
after  the  first  Year  wash  down  their  Victuals  with  light  clear  Small 
beer,  and  nothing  beyond  that  for  the  first  seven  Years.  In  the 
second  and  third  Septenary  the  same  Rule  which  has  been  laid 
down  concerning  Wine  should  be  observed  in  all  strong  Malt 
Liquors,  they  should  be  very  sparingly  used. 

Nelson  protests,  as  Cadogan  had  done,  against  the 
prevailing  dress  of  children,  which  he  describes: 

To  prop  up  the  helpless  Babe  they  put  what  is  call’d  a  Stay  to  its 
Neck,  they  roll  a  flannel  many  times  round  its  Body  and  at  the 
Expiration  of  a  Month  it  is  usually  coated,  that  is  it  continues, 
when  undress’d,  with  the  Roller,  and  in  the  Day-time  when  dress’d, 
it  wears  a  Stay  about  the  Waist.  The  Stay  in  the  Neck  is  left  off  in 
some  Months,  and  the  Roller  in  about  a  Year,  some  sooner  some 
later;  but  the  same  Method  is  used  both  to  Boys  and  Girls.  The 
first,  second  and  third  Stays  are  usually  very  soft  and  plyable:  but 
after  that  when  a  Child  approaches  to  two  Y ears  old,  they  are  then 
made  stronger,  that  is  stiffer  to  the  Feel:  and  these  sort  are  worn  by 
Boys  till  they  are  breech’d,  and  by  Girls  their  whole  Lives.  Nurses 
urge  that  Children  are  helpless,  cannot  sit  upright,  nor  be  toss’d 
about  without  them. 

He  frequently  refers  to  John  Locke,  but  not  always 
with  agreement.  He  disagrees  with  Locke’s  advice  that 
‘children  should  have  holes  in  their  shoes  to  accustom 
them  to  wet  feet’,  and  comments,  not  unjustly,  ‘Mr.  Locke 
amidst  great  good  Sense  has  some  Notions  a  little  rigorous, 
which  probably  are  never  followed,  nor  do  they  seem 
altogether  needful’. 

Nelson’s  discourse  on  the  training  of  children’s 
character,  which  he  calls  ‘Manners’,  is  excellent,  and  might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  parents  to-day. 

He  points  out  that  the  training  of  character  must  begin 
in  infancy,  in  the  first  year  of  life;  that  parents  must  be 
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consistent  in  their  training.  ‘In  the  government  of  Chil¬ 
dren  Parents  should  be  obstinately  good,  that  is  set  out 
upon  right  Principles  and  then  pursue  them.  .  .  .  The  first 
Rule  Parents  are  to  lay  down  to  themselves  is  never  to 
deceive  their  Children.  .  .  .  The  next  Rule  is  avoid  the 
Practice  of  Bribes.  .  .  .  The  Influence  of  both  Father  and 
Mother  should  if  possible  be  equal;  at  least  it  is  necessary 
that  Parents  go  hand  in  hand  and  not  counteract  one 
another  in  the  Government  of  them’. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  admirable 
advice  on  the  upbringing  of  children. 

His  remarks  on  education  emphasize  the  need  for 
adapting  this  to  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  child  will 
probably  move.  In  this  democratic  age  his  distinctions 
might  stir  up  strife;  he  divides  the  possibilities  into 
‘Nobility,  Gentry,  the  genteel  Trades,  common  Trades 
and  Peasantry’,  and  considers  what  education  would  be 
suitable  for  each  class. 


BROUZET 

A  work  of  some  interest  on  diseases  of  children 
appeared  in  France  in  1754,  in  two  volumes,  with  the 
title,  ‘Essai  sur  1’education  medicinale  des  enfans  et  sur 
leurs  maladies.  Par  M.  Brouzet,  Medecin  Ordinaire  du 
Roi,  de  l’lnfirmerie  Royale  et  des  Hopitaux  de  Fontaine¬ 
bleau;  Correspondant  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences, 
et  Membre  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences  et  Belles-Lettres 
de  Beziers,  &c. — A  Paris.  Chez  la  Veuve  Cavelier  et  Fils, 
Rue  Saint  Jacques  au  Lys  d’Or.  MDCCLIV’. 

It  is  clear  from  these  details  given  on  the  title-page  that 
Brouzet  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  distinction,  and  the 
contents  of  his  book  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  and  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  his  day;  and 
yet  biographers  seem  to  know  hardly  more  of  him  than  is 
to  be  gleaned  from  this  page  of  his  book. 

He  must  have  been  born  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  he  received  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Montpellier  about  1736.  He  was  a  native  of  Beziers,  and 
his  earlier  education  was  at  the  academy  or  college  in 
that  town. 
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On  completing  his  medical  course  at  Montpellier  he 
went  to  Paris  for  a  time,  but  where  he  obtained  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  of  children,  which  were  considerable, 
as  is  seen  in  his  book,  is  not  clear.  He  seems  to  have  been 
interested  in  observing  diseases  of  children  for  many  years. 
He  mentions  having  seen  an  epidemic  amongst  children  in 
a  seaside  town  in  Languedoc  in  1746,  and  three  years 
later  he  published  a  description  of  another  epidemic  which 
occurred  amongst  the  children  of  Fontainebleau.  This 
account  appeared  in  he  Mercure  de  France  for  October 
1749.  After  residing  for  a  time  in  Paris  he  went  to 
Fontainebleau,  apparently  in  or  before  1749,  having 
become  Physician  to  the  Infirmary  and  Hospitals  there. 
He  died  there  about  1772. 

Brouzet’s  book  attracted  attention  in  England,  and  the 
year  after  its  publication  an  anonymous  translator  pro¬ 
duced  an  English  edition:  ‘An  Essay  on  the  Medicinal 
Education  of  Children,  and  the  Treatment  of  their 
Diseases.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Brouzet, 
Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  French  King,  and  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  and  Hospitals  of  Fontainebleau:  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Belles 
Letters  at  Beziers,  &c.  London:  Printed  for  Thomas 
Field  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  the  Corner  of  Paternoster  Row, 
Cheapside.  MDCCLV.’ 

The  first  part  of  his  book  deals  with  pregnancy,  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  and  its  care  immediately  after  birth. 

He  discusses  the  feeding  of  the  newly  born  infant,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  fed  on  breast-milk.  Through¬ 
out  his  book  Brouzet  shows  an  open-mindedness  which 
suggests  a  man  of  scientific  instinct  always  willing  to  be 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  observation.  ‘Reasoning 
alone’,  he  says,  ‘can  never  be  the  foundation  of  medicinal 
precepts.’  In  this  matter  of  feeding  he  gives  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  view  of  Van  Helmont,  who  asserted  that  breast- 
milk  from  a  wet-nurse  should  never  be  used,  however 
healthy  and  sober  the  nurse  may  be,  but  that  the  infant 
should  have  ‘a  kind  of  panada,  made  of  bread,  slightly 
boiled  in  small  beer,  and  sweetened  with  clarified  honey 
or  sugar,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a 
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jelly  and  at  length  diluting  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  small  beer  to  the  end  that  the  preparation  may  also  serve 
for  drink’. 

Van  Helmont  seems  to  have  had  an  unreasoning  preju¬ 
dice  against  human  milk,  and  thought  that,  if  milk  must  be 
used  at  all,  ass’s  milk  was  preferable  to  human  milk. 
Brouzet  mentions  as  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  it  was  common  to  feed  infants  with 
cow’s  milk;  he  places  goat’s  milk  and  cow’s  milk  as  second 
in  value  to  breast-milk.  He  quotes  from  a  contemporary 
physician,  M.  Marcot,  tests  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
human  milk.  ‘The  proofs  commonly  made  .  .  .  are  tasting 
it,  and  letting  a  drop  fall  into  the  eyes,  when,  if  it  makes 
the  eyes  smart,  or  does  not  leave  a  sweetness  on  the  tongue, 
it  is  good  for  nothing.  We  assure  ourselves  of  its  con¬ 
sistence  by  the  sight;  or  letting  a  little  of  it  run  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  at  length  stroking  the  other  hand 
upon  it,  by  this  it  is  known  whether  the  milk  is  of  a  proper 
consistence.’  Strict  regulation  of  the  intervals  of  feeding, 
upon  which  so  much  importance  is  laid  nowadays,  had 
no  place  in  Brouzet’s  scheme  of  infant-feeding:  ‘All  nurses 
and  even  those  of  princes,  that  are  under  the  direction  of 
physicians,  give  the  breast  to  the  infant  as  often  as  he 
seems  to  desire  it,  and  wait  till  he  leaves  it  himself.  Thus 
the  quantity  is  varied  according  to  the  appetite  of  the 
infants  and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  great  danger  in 
suffering  them  to  satisfy  their  hunger.’ 

He  quotes  the  great  scientist  de  Buffon  as  recom¬ 
mending  the  chewing  of  bread  by  the  nurse  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it  for  the  infant,  and  says  this  unwholesome 
procedure  was  in  use  in  America,  Canada,  Italy,  &c. 
Brouzet  himself  disapproves  of  it. 

There  was  acute  difference  of  opinion  at  this  time  as  to 
the  use  of  sugar  in  the  feeding  of  children;  the  point  is 
raised  in  several  writers  of  the  period,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Brouzet  says  that  the  ‘almost  generally  re¬ 
ceived’  opinion  is  that  sugar  is  a  ‘dangerous  aliment,  unfit 
for  children’.  And  in  opposition  to  this  view  he  says:  ‘We 
may  on  the  contrary  boldly  advance  that  sugar  may  be 
eaten  with  creams,  &c.,  with  fruit,  either  preserved, 
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simply  baked  or  raw,  not  only  without  the  least  danger, 
but  that  it  is  an  alimentous  seasoning  of  a  very  salutary 
nature.’ 

He  had  made  a  careful  study  of  John  Locke’s  Thoughts 
concerning  Education ,  and  quotes  him  extensively,  usually 
to  disagree  with  him;  and  indeed  his  remark  upon  Locke’s 
advice  that  children  should  have  the  times  of  meals  varied 
on  purpose  to  prevent  their  forming  a  habit  of  eating  at 
any  fixed  time,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  when  at  a 
later  age  they  are  occupied  with  business,  is  not  without 
justification.  He  says,  ‘Mr.  Locke’s  opinion  seems  not  to 
be  built  on  observation  and  to  have  more  in  it  of  the 
metaphysician  than  of  the  experienced  physician’. 

No  previous  writer  had  ever  mentioned  the  need  for 
regular  supervision  of  children’s  teeth  by  some  one  skilled 
in  dentistry.  Brouzet  deserves  credit  for  his  recognition  of 
this.  He  lays  stress  upon  it  more  than  once.  Andry 
( Ortho'paedia ,  ii.  4)  had  written  of  the  need  for  cleaning 
the  teeth  regularly  and  the  means  of  preserving  them, 
but  not  of  the  need  for  preventive  supervision. 

Book  III  of  Brouzet’s  Essay  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  of 
children.  He  mentions  with  approval  the  alkaline  treatment 
advocated  by  Harris,  and  refers  frequently  to  him.  His 
account  of  the  diseases  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  that  had  yet  appeared  but  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  for  he  writes  in  an  almost  gossiping  style,  and 
knows  how  to  select  from  other  writers  what  is  most  to 
the  point  and  most  likely  to  interest. 

Since  the  first  description  of  chorea  by  Sydenham  in 
1686  there  had  been  very  little  reference  to  it  in  works  on 
diseases  of  children.  Brouzet  is  the  first  to  consider  it  in 
detail,  in  a  section,  ‘Of  the  kind  of  convulsion  called  chorea 
St.  Viti,  or  Vitus’s  Dance’.  He  quotes  in  full  Sydenham’s 
description  in  its  Latin  version,  and  says  that  several 
writers — Wedelius,  Willis,  Cheyne,  and  others — had  con¬ 
fused  it  with  ‘Tarantism’,  the  convulsive  movements 
caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  He  thinks  that 
stomach  or  intestinal  disturbance  is  the  cause  of  chorea, 
through  resulting  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  his  description  of  hydrocephalus  he  quotes  Vesalius’s 
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account  of  a  case  and  of  the  post-mortem  findings.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  his  Latin  quotation  it  runs: 

At  Augsburg  a  little  girl  of  two  years  had  her  head  so  enlarged 
in  less  than  seven  months  that  I  have  never  seen  a  man’s  head  to 
equal  it  in  bulk.  Now  this  affection  was  what  the  ancients  called 
hydrocephalus  from  fluid  retained  in  the  head  and  gradually  accu¬ 
mulating.  In  the  case  of  this  little  girl  this  fluid  had  not  collected 
between  the  skull  and  the  membrane  which  covers  it  externally, 
nor  between  it  and  the  skin  (where  some  of  the  physician’s  books 
teach  that  fluid  is  sometimes  found)  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  brain 
itself,  in  fact  in  its  right  and  left  ventricle.  The  cavity  and  capacity 
of  these  had  become  so  much  increased  and  the  brain  itself  so  dilated 
that,  so  help  me,  Heaven!— -they  contained  nearly  5^  pints  of  fluid. 

Vesalius  goes  on  to  describe  the  thinned  membranous 
condition  of  the  skull  and  the  wide  separation  of  the 
sutures.  He  mentions  the  normal  findings  in  the  basal 
part  and  cerebellum.  He  particularly  notes  that  the  child 
retained  all  her  senses  to  the  day  of  her  death  and  had  no 
convulsions. 

It  is  a  most  accurate  and  scientific  account  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  worthy  of  the  great  anatomist  and  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  crude  statements  as  to  that  condition  and 
its  varieties  current  in  the  time  of  Vesalius  (1543).  Brouzet 
recognizes  this,  and  says  it  is  ‘a  proof  of  his  anatomical 
and  medicinal  genius’. 

Describing  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  by  various 
medicines,  and  one  in  particular  recommended  by  a  writer 
called  Pison,  Brouzet  remarks — one  suspects,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek — ‘A  female  infant  who  had  a  true 
hydrocephalus  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a  well 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the 
same  author  began  to  make  him  plainly  foresee  a  cure’. 

In  his  section  ‘On  the  leanness  of  children’  he  includes 
jealousy  amongst  the  causes  of  poor  nutrition  in  infants. 

When  it  is  suspected  that  this  leanness  is  owing  to  the  infant’s 
pining  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  what  it  is  that  makes  him 
pine  and  we  shall  generally  perceive  that  greater  fondness  is  shewn 
to  some  other  infant  in  the  house  than  to  him,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  is  filled  with  jealousy.  We  cannot  conceive  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  an  infant  in  this  respect:  he  conceals  his  uneasiness  within 
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his  own  heart  and  keeps  it  an  impenetrable  secret;  we  must  guess 
at  his  pain.  The  only  means  of  discovering  it  is  to  shew  less  fondness 
to  his  brother  or  sister  to  whom  there  has  before  been  shewn  a  great 
deal. 

We  should  then  carefully  observe  his  eyes  and  we  shall  soon  know 
if  his  disorder  proceeds  from  jealousy:  for  if  it  does,  he  will  no 
sooner  perceive  this  change  than  his  looks  will  become  more  serene 
and  he  will  appear  less  melancholy  and  thoughtful  than  usual.  As 
soon  as  the  mystery  is  discovered,  all  about  him  should  in  his  presence 
avoid  all  the  caresses  they  were  used  to  bestow  on  others  and  as 
much  as  possible  bestow  them  on  him,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  does  not  perceive  the  plot.  .  .  .  That  infants  are  capable  of 
jealousy  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  doubted,  they  are  so  even  while 
at  the  breast.  ‘I  have  seen’,  says  M.  Austin,  ‘an  infant  jealous  that 
could  not  pronounce  a  single  word,  and  with  a  pale  look  and  angry 
eye  already  look  at  another  infant  that  sucked  with  him.’ 
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FIRST  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONGENITAL 
HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  PYLORUS 

PATRICK  BLAIR:  CHRISTOPHER  WEBER 

THE  first  description  of  pyloric  stenosis  in  infants,  ‘con¬ 
genital  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus’,  has  been  attributed 
successively  to  earlier  and  earlier  writers.  Sir  William 
Osier  pointed  out  that  a  case  possibly  of  this  kind  was 
described  by  Hezekiah  Beardsley1  in  1788;  Armstrong 
recorded  a  case,  perhaps  of  this  nature,  in  1777  (p.  423). 
A  still  earlier  record  by  Christopher  Weber,  1758,  is 
quoted  below.  The  credit  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
earliest  description  at  present  known  belongs  to  Dr.  Ernest 
Caulfield  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  he  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  a  case  was  described  by  Patrick  Blair 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
1717,  he  has  also  published2  an  interesting  account  of 
this  writer. 


PATRICK  BLAIR 

The  date  and  place  of  Patrick  Blair’s  birth  are  unknown. 
He  was  presumably  of  Scottish  family  and  was  born 
probably  between  1660  and  1670.  He  must  have  been 
already  in  practice  in  1690,  for  writing  in  1717  he  men¬ 
tions  his  first  experience  in  diseases  of  children,  ‘which 
was  betwixt  Twenty  and  Thirty  years  ago’.  In  a  letter 
*  to  Richard  Mead  he  says  that  in  1696  ‘I  was  in  the  low 
Countries  for  my  further  improvement  in  my  Profession’; 
probably  visiting  Leyden  which  at  that  time  was  the 
Mecca  of  medical  learning.  In  1 706,  and  as  late  as  1710, 
he  was  in  practice  in  Dundee,  but  in  1713  had  moved 
to  Coupar  of  Angus.  In  1717  he  writes  ‘I  have  had 

1  ‘Cases  and  Observations  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  New  Haven 
County  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.’  New  Haven.  J.  Meigs,  1788.  Re¬ 
printed  in  Arch .  Pediatr.  1903,  p.  335. 

2  Amer.  Journ.  Dis.  Children. 
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several  Years  Experience  in  the  Diseases  of  Children  and 
applied  myself  particularly  to  that  Part  of  the  Practise 
of  Physic’.  His  interests  extended  beyond  paediatrics; 
his  report  of  the  dissection  of  an  Elephant  in  1 706, 
published  as  ‘Osteographia  Elephantina’  procured  his 
election  on  1st  Dec.  1712  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  May  that  year  he  received  the  M.D.  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  distinguished 
scientists,  Sloane,  Mead,  and  Pettiffer  on  Physic  and 
Botany.  His  fame  was  rising,  when,  in  an  unlucky 
moment,  he  joined  in  the  Earl  of  Mar’s  rising  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender,  the  son  of  James  II.  The  rising  failed, 
and  Patrick  Blair  found  himself  under  sentence  of  death 
in  Newgate.  By  the  efforts  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mead, 
and  others  he  obtained  a  pardon  and  after  residing  a 
short  time  in  London,  settled  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  1718  he  published  his  ‘Miscellaneous  observations 
on  the  practice  of  Physick,  Anatomy  and  Surgery’,  London 
1718,  which  contains  interesting  observations  on  rickets 
and  on  syphilis  in  children.  His  most  important  work 
was  ‘Botanick  Essays’,  1720.  His  description  of  pyloric 
stenosis  in  infants  is  entitled:  ‘An  Account  of  the  Dissec¬ 
tion  of  a  Child  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Brook 
Taylor,  R.  S.  Seer.  By  Dr  Patrick  Blair’  (. Philosoph .  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  1717,  no.  353,  p.  631). 

As  nothing  is  more  apt  to  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  several 
Distempers  which  affect  the  Human  Body  and  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
great  Prognosticks  of  the  like  Cases  than  the  opening  of  distemper’d 
Persons,  I  hop’d  it  would  not  be  an  unacceptable  instance  of  my 
Zeal  and  Readiness  to  serve  the  Most  Honourable  the  Royal  Society 
upon  all  occasions  to  desire  you  to  present  them  with  the  following 
account  of  the  Dissection  I  lately  made  of  a  Child. 

The  Child  was  five  months  old  and  was  so  emaciated  that  he 
appear’d  rather  to  have  decreased  than  to  have  encreased  in  Bulk 
from  the  time  of  his  Birth,  the  whole  Body  not  weighing  above 
five  Pounds.  The  Skin  and  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen  were  very 
thin,  but  the  Peritoneum  was  preternaturally  thick.  The  Ventri- 
culus  was  more  like  to  an  Intestine  than  to  a  Stomach  its  length 
being  five  inches  and  its  breadth  but  one  inch.  The  Coats  of  it 
were  thick  and  fleshy,  and  the  cavity  very  inconsiderable.  The 
Pylorus  and  almost  half  the  Duodenum  were  cartilaginous  and 
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something  inclined  to  an  ossification,  so  that  no  nourishment  could 
have  passed  into  the  Intestines  tho’  the  Stomach  had  been  capable 
of  containing  it,  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  the  Body  was 
so  emaciated. 

There  were  scarce  any  footsteps  of  the  Omentum  to  be  seen  even 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach  to  which  it  usually  adheres.  The 
Right  lobe  of  the  Lungs  adhered  firmly  to  the  Ribs  and  had  three 
Exulcerations  which  contained  purulent  Matter.  It  was  so  very  thin 
and  compact  that  it  seem’d  as  if  that  Lobe  had  never  been  of  use  in 
Respiration,  the  left  Lobe  was  of  a  more  florid  Red,  spongy  and  free 
from  any  Adhesion. 

Upon  enquiring  after  the  Symptoms  this  Child  had  been  affected 
with,  his  Mother  told  me  he  seem’d  to  be  healthy  till  he  was  about 
a  Month  old,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  Vomiting  and  a 
Stoppage  of  Urine  and  Stool.  Some  time  after  both  these  became 
more  regular,  but  the  Vomiting  still  continued.  He  seem’d  to 
have  a  great  Appetite,  taking  what  Suck,  Drink,  or  other  Food 
was  offer’d  him  with  a  kind  of  eagerness  but  he  immediately  threw 
it  all  up  again.  He  had  all  along  breathed  freely  and  had  no  Cough 
notwithstanding  the  Exulcerations  above  mentioned.  This  con¬ 
firm’d  me  in  the  Opinion  that  he  had  never  Breath’d  by  the  Right 
Lobe  of  the  Lungs.  There  could  be  nothing  more  emaciated  than 
this  Child  was:  it  seems  to  be  worth  considering  whether  his 
Illness  might  not  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of 
Omentum  (for  he  seem’d  never  to  have  had  any);  as  also  whence  it 
is  that  this  Part  is  generally  consum’d  in  an  Atrophy,  and  in  most 
Hydropical  cases  except  where  it  self  is  more  especially  concerned. 

Patrick  Blair  is  thought  to  have  died  in  or  just  after 
1728,  as  his  ‘Pharmacobotanologia’,  which  is  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged,  breaks  off  at  letter  H,  incomplete,  in  1728. 

CHRISTOPHER  WEBER 

At  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  March  1758  a 
student  named  Christopher  Weber  read  an  inaugural 
dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  entitled 
‘Some  observations  made  upon  diseased  bodies  of  infants’. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus  which 
have  yet  been  found. 

Christopher  Weber,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  George 
Weber,  was  born  at  Eisleben  in  Prussia  in  1734.  After 
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being  at  school  there,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  then  becoming 
a  medical  student  he  worked  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stadt  and  that  of  Gottingen.  The  third  observation 
(page  6  of  the  thesis)  is  headed  ‘Mors  ex  spasmo  pylori’. 

Englished  it  is  as  follows: 

A  newly  born  female  child  sucked  milk  without  difficulty  but 
soon  after  she  had  filled  her  stomach  with  this  infant-nourishment 
she  returned  it  by  vomiting;  she  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  birth. 
I  think  that  what  was  observed  in  the  body  is  well  worthy  of  record. 
T  he  pylorus  was  hard  to  the  touch  like  cartilage,  and  contracted. 
On  incision,  its  substance  was  seen  to  be  thick,  and  the  tightness  of 
its  contraction  made  the  lumen  similar.  It  must  be  supposed 
therefore  that  in  the  child  during  life  the  pylorus  was  in  such  spasm 
that  it  passed  none  of  the  stomach  contents  into  the  duodenum,  but 
the  stomach  rejected  them  all  by  vomiting,  but  owing  to  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  spasm  by  death,  the  contracted  lumen  was  patent.  What 
was  noticed  in  the  intestines  too  proves  that  the  pyloric  opening  was 
entirely  closed  before  death.  There  was  no  trace  whatever  of 
chyme  or  digested  food  but  the  duodenum  was  full  of  fluid  bile  like 
that  found  in  the  gallbladder,  and  although  the  bile  extended  up  to 
the  pylorus,  not  the  smallest  drop  of  it  had  passed  into  the  stomach. 
Of  the  intestines  some  were  much  distended  with  gas,  others  e.g.  the 
colon  on  the  right  side  and  the  ileum  on  the  left,  were  in  folds  and 
contracted  and  thick;  and  whether  thin  or  thick  they  contained 
small  yellow  masses,  doubtless  formed  out  of  bile  and  a  scanty 
amount  of  bright  serum  not  mingled  in  the  little  masses  aforesaid, 
and,  in  the  thick  part  of  the  bowel,  dried  up.  [The  further  details 
record  nothing  abnormal  in  any  other  part  of  the  body:  he  con¬ 
tinues.]  A  similar  condition  of  the  pylorus  in  an  infant  with  the 
same  effect  of  vomiting  is  described  in  Medical  Essays  of  Edinburgh 
I.  14,  2.  165.  I  have  also  observed  some  of  these  same  points  in 
another  child,  a  boy  ten  weeks  old;  I  could  not  however  ascertain 
of  what  disease  he  died:  I  found  the  pylorus  contracted  and  hard, 
the  bowels  empty  of  chyme,  but  full  of  air  and  blown  up,  and  in 
many  parts  contracted  and  pale  except  where  the  gallbladder  was 
in  contact  with  them;  there  were  very  scanty  small  pieces  of  stool 
scattered  in  the  coecum  and  colon. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  compare  these  with  obstructive 
conditions,  probably  malignant  growths  of  the  pylorus  in 
adults.  His  reference  is  to  Medical  Essays  and  Observations. 
Revised  and  published  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh,  1733,  N o .  XIV,  ‘Two  examples  of  children 
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born  with  preternatural  Conformations  of  the  Guts.  By 
Mr.  James  Calder,  Junr.  Surgeon  in  Glasgow’. 

The  second  of  these  ‘examples’,  to  which  Weber  refers, 
is  really  quite  irrelevant,  for  it  describes  a  rare  deformity, 
a  complete  blocking  of  the  pylorus,  and  a  bifurcation  of  the 
duodenum;  something  quite  different  from  congenital 
hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus. 
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BOISSIER  DE  SAUVAGES  :  DESESSARTZ  :  ZEVIANI 

IN  1760  an  anonymous  work  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Tractatus  duo  pathologici:  it  consisted  of  two 
separate  treatises,  one  on  diseases  of  children,  the  other  on 
skin  diseases.  The  title-page  of  the  former  runs  thus: 
‘Tractatus  Duo  Pathologici  Nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi, 
Auctore  Medico  Montpeliensi  in  Praxi  felicissimo  Tracta¬ 
tus  Primus  De  Morbis  Puerorum.  Amstelodami.  Sump- 
tibus  fratrum  De  Tournes.  MDCCLX.’ 

It  became  known  at  a  later  date  that  the  ‘doctor  of 
Montpellier  so  successful  in  practice’  was  Francois 
Boissier  de  Sauvages  de  la  Croix,  physician  and  botanist. 
Tie  was  born  at  Alais  in  1706. 

The  title  of  the  thesis  which  he  presented  for  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  Montpellier  in  1726  suggests  a  love-sick  youth, 
somewhat  visionary,  as  well  as  unpractical;  and  not  yet 
prepared  to  say  with  Propertius 

Omnes  humanos  sanat  medicina  dolores, 

Solus  amor  morbi  non  amat  artificem. 

(Medicine  hath  cures  for  every  human  ill; 

Love,  love  alone  defies  the  doctor’s  skill.) 

Its  title  was  ‘L’amour  peut-il  etre  gueri  par  des  remedes 
tires  des  plantes  ?’ 

Elis  work  on  the  classification  of  plants  in  1 730  brought 
him  fame  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  Professorship  of 
Botany  at  Montpellier.  Tinnaeus  named  a  plant  after  him 
‘Sauvagesia’.  EEe  was  also  learned  in  mathematics,  and 
his  somewhat  unpractical  mind  tried  to  extract  from 
algebra  and  geometry  guidance  in  therapeutics.  He  also 
attempted  to  classify  diseases  on  lines  comparable  to  those 
of  botanical  classifications  in  a  work  Nouvelles  classes  de 
maladies ,  qui  dans  un  ordre  semblable  a  celui  des  Botanistes 
comprennent  les  genres  et  les  especes  de  toutes  les  maladies , 
(Avignon,  1731),  which  appeared  again  as  Nosologia 

d  d  2 
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Methodica  (Amsterdam,  1768).  His  Tractatus  Duo  had  been 
translated  into  Italian  (Firenze  1754),  and  another  Latin 
edition  appeared  at  Naples  in  1778, 

He  wrote  also  on  embryology  (1 753),  on  the  treatment 
of  hemiplegia  by  electricity  (1749),  and  a  Theory  of 
Tumours  (1753). 

De  Sauvages  died  at  Montpellier  in  1767. 

From  a  ‘foreword’  to  the  treatise  on  diseases  of  children 
it  would  seem  that  this  work  was  originally  published 
much  earlier  than  1760:  and  indeed  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Florence  edition  of  1754  was  a  translation 
of  some  earlier  issue,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any 
copy  of  this. 

His  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  covers  the  usual 
ground,  but  shows  no  evidence  of  scientific  insight,  and 
in  some  respects  is  still  dominated  by  ancient  tradition. 
For  the  examination  of  breast-milk  he  has  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  the  old  nail-test  of  Soranus  of  Ephesus;  for 
the  relief  of  difficult  dentition  he  still  recommends  friction 
with  hare’s  brain.  He  occasionally  records  his  own  ob¬ 
servations  of  clinical  cases  or  post-mortem  examinations. 
Children  then,  as  now,  were  given  to  swallowing  coins  and 
other  oddments,  and  he  mentions  in  illustration  of  the 
causes  of  convulsions  a  boy  aged  four  years  who  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  penny  the  previous  day  (pridie  denarium  de- 
glutierat) — a  smart  purge  reproduced  the  penny  and  the 
convulsions  ceased. 

Rickets  he  regards  as  due  to  inspissation  and  acidity  of 
the  lymph,  but  the  remoter  causes  were  faulty  milk  and 
also  syphilis  or  scrofula  in  the  parents.  He  says  of  the 
prognosis:  ‘Rickets  complicated  with  other  affections,  e.g. 
syphilis,  scrofula,  or  scurvy,  is  considered  specially  danger¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  less  serious  if  it  follows  syphilis  because 
syphilis  is  more  easily  overcome  than  scurvy  or  scrofula.’ 
A  curious  view,  especially  as  the  treatment  of  syphilis  was 
altogether  inefficient  at  that  time. 

In  his  last  chapter  (Chap.  XXX),  ‘On  Smallpox  and 
Measles’,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  variety  of  small-pox — ‘Lymphatic  variola;  in 
French,  la  Verole  volante’  (the  fleeting  Variola). 
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There  remain  a  few  things  to  be  said  about  another  form  of 
small-pox,  which  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pocks  run  their  course 
quickly  and  within  a  period  of  three  days,  is  called  ‘lymphatic’, 
although  the  pocks  rise  up  more  than  in  Variola  proper.  This 
variety  has  whitish  pocks  discrete  and  large,  never  or  very  rarely 
suppurating,  though  I  have  occasionally  observed  them  to  suppurate, 
as  I  hear  has  been  observed  also  by  other  practitioners.  From  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance  they  increase  rapidly  and  within  a 
day  reach  their  maximum,  on  the  third  day  they  dry  up  and  exude 
no  fluid  except  serum,  and  become  covered  with  a  dark  scab  which 
quickly  falls  off  and  leaves  no  scar  behind  it:  this  variety  is  so  mild 
and  benign  that  it  seldom  necessitates  the  patient’s  going  to  bed. 

Before  the  eruption  it  produces  aching,  loss  of  appetite,  slight 
temperature  and  some  depression  with  very  slight  febrile  disturbance, 
and  these  pass  off  when  the  eruption  of  pocks  has  taken  place:  some¬ 
times  the  pocks  come  out  without  any  preceding  symptom.  So  the 
disease  is  sometimes  milder  sometimes  more  severe:  sometimes  it 
precedes  variola  and  before  the  pocks  are  dried  up  variola  proper 
appears,  and  then  the  eruption  of  pocks  is  not  free  from  fever  and 
the  rest  of  the  symptoms  as  mentioned:  in  general  this  form  occurs 
once,  but  occasionally  twice  in  the  same  subject. 

This  is  obviously  a  description  of  varicella,  and  comes 
very  near  to  differentiating  it  from  variola.  It  seems  almost 
strange  that,  observing  the  occurrence  of  true  variola 
whilst  the  child  was  just  recovering  from  this  milder 
disease,  De  Sauvages  did  not  anticipate  Heberden  in 
recognizing  that  the  two,  not  protecting  one  from  the 
other,  were  different  diseases. 

JEAN  CHARLES  DESESSARTZ 

Like  many  others  who  attained  distinction  in  medicine 
Jean  Charles  Desessartz,  who  had  been  born  at  Bragelogne 
in  1729,  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  like  these 
others,  when  he  reached  years  of  discretion,  refused  the 
destiny  proposed  for  him.  He  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  College  of 
Beauvais  in  Paris,  and  was  urged  by  the  Jesuits  to  join 
their  order.  His  father  had  died,  and  he  was  left  so  poor 
that  he  must  needs  earn  a  living,  but  he  was  not  attracted 
by  the  prospect  offered  to  him  by  the  Jesuits,  and  he 
determined  to  study  physic,  maintaining  himself  in  the 
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meantime  by  teaching  mathematics.  The  expense  of 
taking  a  degree  at  Paris  was  beyond  him,  so  at  the  end  of 
his  course  he  took  his  doctorate  at  Rheims  and  then 
settled  in  the  town  of  Villers-Cotterets.  Subsequently  he 
moved  to  Noyon,  and  soon  his  careful  reports  of  certain 
epidemics  which  he  had  seen  in  his  practice  attracted  the 
notice  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  Paris,  and 
he  was  advised  to  come  and  settle  there.  So,  after  fifteen 
years  spent  in  country  practice,  Desessartz  took  his  place 
amongst  the  learned  at  Paris.  He  was  now  in  a  position  to 
take  the  M.D.  of  Paris,  and  in  1770  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Surgery,  in  1776  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  in 
1779  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  He  acquired  an  extensive 
practice;  and  one  may  suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  must  have  been  amongst  children,  for  the  fame  of  his 
work  on  the  physical  upbringing  of  children  had  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  ‘the  children’s  physician’. 

This  work  first  appeared  in  1760  under  the  title  of 
Traite  de  V education  corporelle  des  enfans  en  bas-age ,  ou 
reflexions  pratique  pour  les  moyens  de  procurer  une  meilleure 
Constitution  aux  citoyens . — Paris  MDCCLX.  A  second 
edition  is  dated  ‘An.  vii  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise’.  The 
horrors  of  ’93  and  ’94  had  occurred  since  the  book  was 
first  published. 

His  book  was  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  German;  a  version  of  the  first  edition  in  that 
language  was  produced  by  Jean  George  Kriinitz,  Berlin, 

1 763- 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  he  speaks  of  the  heavy 
mortality  of  infants.  The  custom  of  sending  away  infants 
soon  after  birth  to  be  suckled  by  some  poor  woman  in  the 
country  prevailed  in  Paris,  as  it  had  done  in  London  in 
the  time  of  Harris,  with  the  same  disastrous  result.  Deses¬ 
sartz  says  that  the  villages  within  ten  or  twenty  leagues 
of  Paris  were  full  of  nurslings  sent  there  from  the  city, 
and  that  scarcely  one-twentieth  of  them  lived  to  come 
back. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  deals  with  antenatal  care;  in  the 
next  with  the  care  of  the  newly-born  infant  at  great  length 
and  in  much  detail,  condemning  the  traditional  tight 
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swaddling,  the  rocking  cradle,  and  the  sleeping  of  an  infant 
in  its  mother’s  bed. 

Next  he  deals  with  infant-feeding,  and  here  there  are 
indications  of  new  light  upon  the  subject.  He  advises 
human  milk,  of  course,  as  the  best  food,  but  he  gives 
reasons  based  on  the  chemical  characters,  the  low  propor¬ 
tion  of  curd-forming  material  (partie  caseeuse),  and  the 
softness  of  its  curd;  and  comparing  the  milk  of  various 
animals  he  places  them  in  order  of  suitability  for  infant- 
feeding  on  chemical  grounds,  thus: 

1.  The  milk  of  the  ass  and  the  mare,  which  contain  more  serum 

and  less  casein. 

2.  The  milk  of  the  goat  which,  by  reason  of  the  proportion  of  its 

elements,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  milk  of  the  ass 

and  that  of  the  cow. 

3.  The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  more  fat,  more  casein,  and  less 

serum. 

4.  The  milk  of  the  ewe,  which  contains  still  more  casein. 

He  is  not  altogether  right  in  his  facts  as  regards  goat’s 
milk,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  this 
new  point  of  view  in  infant-feeding.  It  is  clear  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  date  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  scientific  method  in  the  feeding  of  infants  ( vide 
also  p.  486). 

In  this  chapter  also  appears  the  first  mention  of  malted 
food,  which  in  our  own  time  has  played  so  great  a  part, 
and  often  so  mischievous  a  part,  in  the  form  of  patent 
commercial  products,  in  infant-feeding. 

In  his  last  chapter  he  deals  with  various  points  in  the 
hygiene  of  infancy,  cleanliness,  clothing,  exercise,  also 
dentition  and  tongue-tie. 

Concerning  tongue-tie,  he  makes  some  sensible  remarks. 
He  says  that  nurses  ‘are  all  imbued  with  the  false  idea  that 
not  an  infant  is  born  without  this  trouble,  whereas  Heister 
assures  us,  after  long  experience,  that  hardly  one  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  infants  is  found  to  have  it’.  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  Lorenz  Heister ’s  work  on  Surgery,  in  which  tongue- 
tie  is  said  to  be  a  far  more  rare  occurrence  than  harelip. 
The  danger  of  indiscriminate  dividing  of  the  fraenum 
linguae  had  been  emphasized  by  Jean  Louis  Petit  in  a 
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contribution  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 742,  in  which 
he  reported  two  cases  of  tongue-swallowing,  one  fatal, 
after  this  operation. 

The  second  edition  of  Desessartz’  work  is  enlarged  by  a 
supplement,  consisting  partly  of  five  letters,  addressed  to 
a  presumably  imaginary  ‘Emilie’  on  the  breast-feeding  of 
her  infant.  One  wonders  whether  it  was  mere  coincidence 
that  this  form  of  writing  was  adopted,  which  had  proved 
so  popular  in  Hugh  Smith’s  Letters  to  Married  Women 
only  a  few  years  earlier  (vide  p.  433).  The  rest  of  the 
supplement  is  a  useful  list  of  the  chief  publications  on  the 
physical  upbringing  of  infants  since  1760,  with  a  brief 
resume  of  the  contents  of  each. 

G.  VERARDO  ZEVIANI 

In  1761  there  was  published  at  Verona  a  treatise  on  the 
rickets  by  an  Italian  physician,  whose  name  even  the  latest 
Italian  historian  of  medicine  does  not  mention,  and  whose 
career  seems  lost  in  oblivion  except  for  the  writings  which 
he  had  left  behind  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  history  of 
Paediatrics  he  deserves  a  place. 

According  to  J.  W.  Sproule,  who  mentions  him  in  an 
inaugural  dissertation  ( vide  Appendix,  p.  512,  no.  184), 
Zeviani  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  his  earliest  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Naples,  but  he  seems  to  have  left  Naples  and 
practised  at  Verona,  and  most  of  his  subsequent  works 
were  published  there.  His  latest  book  appeared  in  1786, 
and  as  it  was  a  dissertation  or  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Reale  Accademia  Virgiliana  di  Scienze,  he  was  probably  a 
practitioner  of  some  distinction. 

His  work  on  rickets  is  entitled  ‘Della  cura  de’  Bambini 
attaccati  dalla  Rachitide,  Trattato  del  Dottor  Giovanni 
Verardo  Zeviani, Filosofo  Medico. — Verona  MDCCLXI’. 

He  has  studied  Glisson  carefully.  He  says,  quite  rightly, 
that  Glisson  was  in  error  in  speaking  of  rickets  as  a  ‘new 
disease’,  and  he  quotes  Hieronymus  Reusner  (vide  p.  156) 
as  one  who  had  described  rickets,  though  without  using 
that  term,  in  the  century  before  Glisson  wrote. 

Zeviani,  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  rickets,  adds 
one  apparently  from  his  observation.  ‘I  must  not  omit 
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another  symptom  which  is  specially  peculiar  to  rickets  and 
has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  writers.  This  is  a  great 
contraction  and  wrinkling  of  the  anus  (una  grandissima 
contrazione  e  raggrinzamento  dell’  ano),  the  skin  being 
unusually  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  bones,  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx.’  One  wonders  whether  he  was  confusing  the 
appearances  of  congenital  syphilis  with  those  of  rickets. 

In  his  fifth  and  last  chapter  he  considers  treatment,  but 
naturally  has  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  diet  as  specific 
treatment  for  rickets,  but  he  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as 
of  one  of  careful  regimen:  ‘Riducesi  dunque  tutta  questa 
opera  alia  scelta  di  una  buona  nutrice  al  buon  governo  di 
essa  e  de’  bambini.’ 

Another  dissertation  on  rickets  was  given  before  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Mantua  in  1776.  It  is  anonymous, 
having  the  title  ‘Della  Rachitide  Dissertazione  composta 
da  un  individuo  della  Reale  Accademia  di  Mantua,  In 
occasione  di  certe  dispute  fra  alcuni  Professori  con  diver- 
sita  d’opinione  su  questa  infermita — Mantua,  1776’;  so  it 
is  clear  that  the  problems  of  rickets,  which  have  only 
partially  been  solved  in  recent  years,  were  puzzling  the 
scientists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Five  years  after  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  rickets 
Zeviani  again  showed  his  interest  in  children  by  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  ‘Su  le  numerosi  morti  dei  Bambini.  Disserta¬ 
zione  Accademica  de  Signor  Dottor  Giovanni  Verardo 
Zeviani — Verona  1775’.  In  it  he  gives  some  tables  show¬ 
ing  very  high  rates  of  infant  mortality. 
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WILLIAM  BUCHAN:  BALLEXSERD 

OF  the  many  inaugural  dissertations  in  this  century 
upon  diseases  of  children  one  of  the  few  which  call  for 
mention  was  by  William  Buchan,  De  Infantum  Vita  Conser- 
vanda.  (‘On  the  preservation  of  infant  life’.)  It  was  read 
and  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1761.  Buchan  was  born 
at  Ancram  in  Roxburghshire  in  1729.  He  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  study  divinity,  but  from  his  schooldays  had  been 
attracted  by  medicine,  and  eventually  gave  up  divinity  for 
medicine.  After  nine  years  in  Edinburgh  teaching  and 
studying,  he  started  in  practice  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ack- 
worth.  It  was  while  he  was  here,  with  large  opportunities 
of  observing  children  and  their  management,  that  he  wrote 
his  thesis :  so  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  maturer  age  and 
larger  experience  than  most  compositions  of  the  kind. 
Later  he  practised  at  Sheffield,  then  at  Edinburgh,  and 
finally  in  London.  His  name  was  best  known  through  his 
Domestic  Medicine ;  or  The  Family  Physician  (1769),  which 
passed  through  nineteen  editions.  He  died  in  1 805  at  his 
son’s  house  in  Percy  Street,  Rathbone  Place.  His  son,  A.  P. 
Buchan,  edited  one  of  the  later  editions  of  Armstrong’s 
Diseases  most  incident  to  Children . 

William  Buchan  takes  as  the  ground  of  his  dissertation 
the  terrible  infantile  mortality.  One  half  of  the  human  race, 
he  says,  die  in  infancy.  Much  has  been  written  about  their 
diseases,  but  nothing  definite  about  preventive  measures, 
which  are  the  one  thing  needful  for  children;  and  by 
preventive  measures  is  meant  not  dosing  with  medicine 
but  right  methods  of  upbringing:  these  are  the  subject  of 
his  thesis.  Incidentally  Buchan  questions — and  perhaps 
was  the  first  to  question — the  generally-accepted  dictum 
of  Harris  that  acidity  was  the  common  origin  of  all 
infantile  diseases.  His  own  experience  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Ackworth  proved  that  a  blind  adhesion  to 
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Harris’s  views  had  been  disastrous  there;  a  proper  regi¬ 
men  was  of  much  more  value  than  antacids. 

He  endorses  Cadogan’s  views  as  to  the  harm  of  tight 
clothing,  and  protests  not  only  against  tight  clothing  but 
also  against  overclothing.  His  directions  for  the  feeding 
of  the  newly-born  and  during  the  first  year  follow  Cadogan 
closely.  He  points  out  that  the  vigour  of  the  infant  is 
related  in  some  degree  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy.  The  hardworking  country  woman  has  a 
strong  healthy  infant,  the  upper  class  lady  who  is  careful 
to  avoid  exertion  at  this  time  has  a  feeble,  puny  infant.  He 
goes  on: 

I  should  like  to  insert  here  some  observations  I  made  with  regard 
to  brute  creatures,  when  I  was  staying  in  the  country  in  this  district. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  country-folk  there  to  keep  the  cows,  if  they 
were  pregnant,  under  cover  the  whole  winter,  for  several  months 
before  their  calves  were  born  they  would  not  allow  them  to  come 
out  even  for  water;  but  their  calves  though  apparently  sound  and 
in  every  respect  healthy,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days  indeed 
sometimes  only  hours,  were  seized  with  weakness  in  all  their  limbs, 
and  this  proved  fatal  to  several  of  them  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  disease:  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  never 
known  calves  attacked  by  this  disease  when  their  mothers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  wander  in  the  open  fields:  when  this  is  the  case,  the  calves 
are  vigorous  and  directly  they  are  born  they  follow  their  mothers 
about,  and  afterwards  are  generally  free  from  disease. 

Buchan,  like  most  writers  of  his  time,  thought  that  lack 
of  exercise  was  a  potent  cause  of  rickets,  and  apparently 
regards  a  sedentary  life  in  the  mother  as  also  a  cause  of  it 
in  the  child,  for  he  points  to  the  fact  that  rickets  was 
specially  prevalent  in  factory  towns  as  evidence  of  this;  or 
does  he  mean  that  the  children  themselves  were  employed 
in  the  ‘opificia’  ?  He  attributes  the  heavy  mortality 
amongst  children  in  workhouses  to  their  being  ‘left  in  the 
charge  of  old  women  who  had  scarcely  strength  enough 
to  take  any  exercise  themselves,  let  alone  give  the  children 
exercise;  it  would  be  no  more  outrage  on  humanity  to 
bury  children  than  to  consign  them  to  the  misery  of  such 
places’. 

He  is  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  his  advocacy  of  open 
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air.  He  says  that  the  infant  directly  after  birth  should  be 
put  in  the  open  air:  it  is  the  surest  prevention  of  many  of 
the  diseases  of  children.  Many  of  the  advantages  of  open 
air  could  be  obtained  by  a  special  ventilator,  by  which  the 
air  in  a  room  could  be  renovated  frequently.  This  had 
benefited  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  Foundling 
institution  greatly. 

He  ends  his  dissertation  by  a  series  of  twenty  proposi¬ 
tions;  one  of  which  is  noteworthy: 

1 8.  No  greater  boon  has  ever  been  discovered  for  the  health  of 
infants  than  small-pox  inoculation;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  measles,  a  disease  akin  to  it,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

This  last  suggestion  no  doubt  was  stimulated  by  recent 
experiments  by  Dr.  Francis  Home,1  of  Edinburgh.  I  quote 
the  mention  of  these  experiments  given  by  von  Rosenstein 
in  his  Diseases  oj  Children ,  Chap.  XV. 

Doctor  Francis  Home  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh  was  the  first  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
experiment  of  it.  He  inoculated  the  Measles  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  inoculate  the  smallpox  but  on  both  the  arms  and  without  any 
previous  preparation.  Instead  of  thread  inoculation  he  used  a  piece 
of  cotton  dipped  in  a  little  blood  which  was  got  from  a  sick  person 
affected  with  the  measles  by  scratching  the  skin  where  the  spots 
were  closest.  He  observed  that  the  inoculated  fell  sick  in  the  night 
generally  after  the  sixth  day  and  that  all  were  easily  and  successfully 
cured  without  any  dangerous  consequences  being  left.  They  had 
likewise  as  much  running  from  the  eyes  and  sneezing  as  those  who 
get  the  disease  by  natural  infection:  but  the  measles  by  inoculation 
was  scarce  at  all  attended  with  any  coughing.  It  was  likewise 
finished  by  a  diarrhoea:  he  found  besides  that  the  children  who 
before  the  inoculation  were  troubled  by  some  eruption  or  other  got 
rid  of  it  altogether  with  the  Measles,  and  the  wounds  of  incision 
did  not  break  out  again  to  discharge  a  matter  when  the  eruption  of 
measles  came  on,  as  it  otherwise  happens  at  the  inoculation  of  the 
smallpox. 

William  Buchan,  in  his  Domestic  Medicine  in  1769,  again 
showed  his  interest  in  children.  In  the  part  concerned 
with  ‘the  general  causes  of  diseases’  he  devotes  a  long 

1  Medical  Facts  and  Experiments.  By  Francis  Home,  M.D.,  Lond. 
1759,  P*  266. 
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opening  chapter  to  the  causes  of  disease  in  children  and 
particularly  of  the  heavy  child  mortality.  In  the  eighth 
edition  1784  he  says  ‘it  appears  from  the  annual  register 
of  the  dead  that  almost  one  half  of  the  children  born  in 
Great  Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age’.  To  combat 
the  infant  mortality  he  makes  a  suggestion,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  approval  by  Michael  Underwood: 

If  it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive  we  should  lose  very  few  of  them.  A  small  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at  the 
year’s  end  would  save  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Crown  were  expended  on  hospitals  for  this  purpose.  This 
would  make  the  poor  esteem  fertility  a  blessing:  whereas  many  of 
of  them  think  it  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befal  them:  and  in  place 
of  wishing  their  children  to  live,  so  far  does  poverty  get  the  better 
of  natural  affection  that  they  are  often  very  happy  when  they  die. 

Buchan  no  doubt  put  his  finger  upon  one  cause  of 
death  amongst  the  infant  poor,  in  the  prevailing  custom 
of  wet-nursing  for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do. 

Many  advantages  would  arise  to  society  as  well  as  to  individuals 
from  Mothers  suckling  their  own  children.  It  would  prevent  the 
temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  abandoning  their 
children  to  suckle  those  of  the  rich  for  the  sake  of  gain:  by  which 
means  society  loses  many  of  its  most  useful  members  and  mothers 
become  in  some  sense  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those 
children  live,  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.  For  this 
reason  no  mother  should  be  allowed  to  suckle  another’s  child  till  her 
own  is  fit  to  be  weaned.  A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  save  many 
lives  among  the  poorer  sort  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich  as 
most  women  who  make  good  nurses  are  able  to  suckle  two  children 
in  succession  upon  the  same  milk. 

He  saw  also  the  need  for  training  girls  in  the  care  of  child¬ 
ren,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  exercise  such  care  when 
they  became  mothers:  a  suggestion  which  lay  dormant  for 
over  100  years  and  even  now  is  but  little  acted  upon. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  [says  Buchan]  that  more  care  is  not 
bestowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children  to  those 
whom  Nature  has  designed  for  mothers.  This  instead  of  being 
made  the  principal  is  seldom  considered  as  any  part  of  female 
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education.  Is  it  any  wonder  when  females  so  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  should  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging 
to  that  character?  However  strange  it  may  appear  it  is  certainly 
true  that  many  mothers,  and  those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignorant, 
when  they  have  a  child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for  it  as  the  infant 
itself. 

A  writer  nearly  contemporary,  Dr.  Tytler,  who  trans¬ 
lated  St.  Marthe’s  Paedotrophia ,  says,  in  1798,  ‘girls 
might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management  of  children 
if  a  premium  were  given  in  free  schools,  workhouses,  etc., 
to  those  that  brought  up  the  finest  child  to  one  year  old’. 
Social  conditions  have  altered  since  then.  Much  has  been 
done  for  child  welfare  and  there  is  still  much  to  do,  but 
one  seems  to  see  in  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  first  stirrings  of  the  public  conscience,  the  first  inkling 
that  all  was  not  well  in  the  care  of  infants. 

JACQUES  BALLEXSERD 

If  the  winning  of  prizes  were  evidence  of  genius  Jacques 
Ballexserd  should  have  been  amongst  the  foremost  physi¬ 
cians  of  his  day.  In  1762  the  Academy  of  Haarlem  pro¬ 
posed  for  competition  an  essay  on  the  question  ‘Quelle  est 
la  meilleure  direction  a  suivre  dans  l’habillement,  la  nour- 
riture  et  les  exercices  des  enfans,  depuis  le  moment  ou  ils 
naissent  jusq’a  leur  adolescence  pour  qu’ils  vivent  long- 
tern  et  en  sante?’.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Ballexserd 
for  his  ‘Dissertation  sur  1’education  physique  des  enfans 
depuis  leur  naissance  jusqu’a  l’age  de  puberte’,  which  was 
published  in  Paris  the  same  year.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1763  and  another  ‘revised  and  corrected  by 
M.  David,  Paris  1780’. 

Some  years  later  the  Academy  of  Mantua  ofFered  a 
prize  for  the  best  answer  to  the  problem,  ‘Quelles  sont  les 
causes  principales  de  la  mort  d’un  aussi  grand  nombre 
d’enfans  et  quels  sont  les  preservatifs  les  plus  efficaces 
et  les  plus  simples  pour  leur  conserver  la  vie.’  Again 
Ballexserd  was  successful  with  an  essay  written  in  1772 
but  only  published  in  1775  (Geneva);  later  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian. 

In  spite  of  his  successes  in  this  way  Ballexserd  does  not 
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seem  to  have  become  eminent  in  his  profession;  but 
eminence  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  highest,  success 
in  life,  and  perhaps  he  did  better,  for  Eloy  in  his  Dictionnaire 
Historique  de  la  Medecine ,  says  that  Ballexserd  ‘ought  to  be 
counted  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity’.  He  does  not 
say  why,  but  presumably  for  the  service  rendered  to  child¬ 
hood  by  his  essays. 

He  was  certainly  a  vigorous  writer,  and  if  any  present¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  of  maternal  suckling  could  persuade 
mothers  to  do  it,  his  should  have  had  that  effect.  A  large 
part  of  his  earlier  essay  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  With 
regard  to  wet-nurses,  who  were  then  much  used,  he  makes 
a  suggestion  which  anticipates  in  some  degree  the  mother- 
craft  teaching  of  to-day: 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  compelled  the  pastors  of  churches  in  the 
country  to  instruct  themselves  on  this  important  matter  and  in  turn 
give  instruction  to  Nurses  on  certain  days,  they  would  be  able,  by 
simple  explanations,  to  teach  them  for  this  purpose  a  thousand 
essential  things  of  which  they  are  in  total  ignorance,  and  which  they 
ought  to  know  for  the  good  of  their  foster  children  and  of  humanity. 
I  feel  sure  that  this  would  be  a  means  of  saving  to  the  State  every 
year  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  perish  miserably  or  remain 
invalids  through  the  fault  or  inexperience  of  their  nurses.  .  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  this  is  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  functions  of  a  priest,  the  municipal  authorities 
should  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians  or  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  different  districts  under  their  government 
who  would  be  capable  of  discharging  worthily  this  im¬ 
portant  function.  He  further  suggests  that  some  reward 
should  be  given  to  the  nurse  who  distinguished  herself 
most  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  feeding  and  managing 
children. 

Ballexserd  was  no  mere  theorist.  His  advice  is  usually 
very  practical,  and  he  is  not  above  teaching  the  smallest 
detail.  He  says  that  letting  all  sorts  of  people  kiss  children 
is  a  mistake;  that  various  disorders  may  be  conveyed  in 
this  way.  Again  a  baby  should  not  always  be  carried  on 
the  same  arm,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  child’s  spine  crooked 
and  to  prevent  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  body. 
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He  protests  against  whalebone  stays,  which  were  then 
in  use  for  children  beyond  the  age  of  infancy. 

He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  training  of  children. 
He  thinks  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  avoided  almost 
always.  He  has  read  Locke  and  often  refers  to  him,  but 
Ballexserd  regards  study  as  no  friend  to  health — ‘the  taste 
for  study  will  come  to  them  when  their  constitution  is 
stronger  with  less  troublesome  ill-effect :  I  say  “less  trouble¬ 
some”  because  I  believe  that  study,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  health  of  man’. 

The  ‘Citizen  of  Geneva’,  which  is  all  the  description 
this  modest  author  gives  us  of  himself,  is  a  writer  of  more 
than  average  interest,  and  his  book  even  to-day  is  well 
worth  reading.  One  can  imagine  that  had  he  lived  longer 
he  might  have  become  more  famous.  He  died  in  1774  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight. 
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THE  FIRST  CHILDREN’S  DISPENSARY 

GEORGE  ARMSTRONG  :  ANDREW  WILSON 

AS  the  founder  of  the  first  dispensary  for  children  in 
-  England — a  movement  which  led  at  a  later  date  to 
the  foundation  of  children’s  hospitals — George  Armstrong 
deserves  an  important  niche,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
paediatrics  but  in  the  history  of  social  welfare. 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  we  know  little  about  him: 
‘floruit  1767’  says  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  We 
know  neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  the  date  of  his 
death.  It  is  probably  only  through  the  accident  of  his 
being  the  brother  of  John  Armstrong  that  we  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  him  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  his 
writings. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  at  Castleton  in  Roxburgh¬ 
shire.  The  two  sons  came  to  London;  both  were  in  the 
medical  profession— the  one  by  the  facility  of  his  pen  be¬ 
came  famous  as  a  poet,  was  welcomed  as  a  man  of  genius 
in  the  literary  circles  of  his  day,  and  when  he  died  was  a 
theme  of  praise  and  admiration  to  the  biographers  of  his 
time;  the  other,  George  Armstrong,  spent  his  energies  and 
his  means  in  helping  the  children  of  the  poor  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  free  dispensary  for  them  and  giving  to  it  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  money.  But  so  little  was  the  importance 
of  this  pioneer  work  appreciated  that  when  his  health  gave 
way  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  public  sup¬ 
port;  and  the  only  record  made  of  his  death  is  that  he 
‘died  in  obscurity’.1  Strange  irony  of  life !  but  in  this  case, 
if  ever, 

bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit 

If  one  may  speculate  as  to  the  approximate  date  of  his 
birth,  I  would  suggest  that  it  was  about  1712.  In  1737 
he  was  admitted  a  member2  of  the  Medical  Society  of 

1  Rees’  Encyclopaedia.  2  Medical  Register ,  1779. 

e  e 
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London.  For  fifteen  years,  from  17 56  onwards,  he  was  in 
practice  at  Hampstead.  The  first  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Diseases  most  fatal  to  Infants  appeared  in  1767. 

On  24  April,  1769  he  opened  the  first  ‘Dispensary 
for  the  Infant  Poor’  at  a  house  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
Holborn.  That  the  value  of  this  was  quickly  appreciated 
by  the  poor  is  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  dispensary, 
which  show  that  in  the  first  year  there  were  696  patients, 
and  in  the  second  year  1,296;  and  nearly  35,000  children 
were  treated  between  April  1769  and  December  1781. 
Not  only  infants  were  seen,  but  children  up  to  the  age  of 
‘10  or  12  years’. 

Armstrong  has  left  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
dispensary  in  the  pamphlet  A  general  account  of  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  for  the  inf 'ant  poor ,  published  in  1772.1  A  similar 
account  was  appended  to  the  third  and  subsequent  editions 
of  his  book  on  diseases  of  children. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  its  working  the  dis¬ 
pensary  had  increased  the  number  of  its  patients  so  much 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  it  by  treating  only 
children  recommended  by  subscribers;  this,  however,  was 
found  unsatisfactory  as  it  excluded  too  many,  so  no  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made,  and  more  and  more  children  were 
brought,  sometimes  eighty  in  a  day.  The  subscribers  were 
so  few  that,  in  1772,  Armstrong  says  that  ‘very  near  the 
whole  Expence  has  hitherto  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
Author’s  own  Pocket,  to  a  considerable  Amount,  not  to 
mention  the  Time  and  Fatigue  his  constant  Attendance 
upon  it  has  cost  him’.  It  was  realized  that  a  task  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  should  not  depend  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  upon  the  efforts  of  a  single  person,  so  on  2  April, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Adelphi  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  a 
committee  was  formed,  with  the  usual  officials.  George 
Armstrong  was  appointed  Physician-in-Ordinary,  and 
several  Consulting  Physicians  were  appointed  (probably 
on  the  same  ‘lucus  a  non  lucendo’  principle  as  to-day, 
‘consulting’  because  never  consulted),  and  these  were  Sir 

1  An  earlier  version  of  this  had  appeared  as  ‘Proposals  for  administering 
Advice  and  Medicines  to  the  Children  of  the  Poor’  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Essay  on  the  Diseases  most  fatal  to  Infants.  Lond.  1771. 
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John  Pringle,  Bart.,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr. 
Turton,  Dr.  (William)  Hunter,  Dr.  Huck,  Dr.  James 
Ford,  Dr.  Garthshore,  and  amongst  them  Dr.  John  Arm¬ 
strong  (brother  of  George  Armstrong  and  poet  of  The  Art 
of  Preserving  Healthy  and  most  probably  the  compiler  of  the 
Full  View  of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  Children). 

An  institution  for  in-patient  treatment  of  children  was 
regarded  as  a  thing  impracticable.  A  hospital  full  of 
mothers  with  their  sick  children  was  not  to  be  contem¬ 
plated;  and  how  could  children  be  nursed  except  by  their 
mothers?  And  yet  in  1772  the  idea  was  already  taking 
shape,  absurd  as  it  seemed  to  George  Armstrong. 

Several  Friends  to  the  Charity  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
a  House  fitted  up  for  the  Reception  of  such  Infants  as  are  very  ill, 
where  they  might  be  accommodated  in  the  same  Manner  as  Adults 
are  in  other  Hospitals.  But  a  very  little  Reflection  will  clearly 
convince  any  thinking  Person  that  such  a  scheme  as  this  can  never 
be  executed.  If  you  take  away  a  sick  Child  from  its  Parent  or 
Nurse  you  break  its  Heart  immediately:  and  if  there  must  be  a 
Nurse  to  each  Child  what  kind  of  an  Hospital  must  there  be  to 
contain  any  Number  of  them?  Besides,  as  in  this  case  the  Wards 
must  be  crowded  with  grown  Persons  as  well  as  Children  must  not 
the  Air  of  the  Hospital  be  thereby  much  contaminated  ?  Would  not 
the  Mothers  or  the  Nurses  be  perpetually  at  Variance  with  one 
another  if  there  were  such  a  Number  of  them  together?  Would 
not  the  Children  almost  constantly  disturb  each  other  with  their 
Crying?  Supposing  only  a  few  in  one  Ward  should  be  taken  ill  of 
a  Vomiting  and  Purging,  to  which  Infants  are  so  very  subject, 
would  not  this  presently  infect  the  Air  of  the  Ward  and  very 
probably  communicate  the  Disorder  to  other  Children  confined 
there?  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  principal  Diseases  where  an  Hospital 
might  be  of  Service  to  Infants,  were  it  not  for  insuperable  Objec¬ 
tions  just  now  mentioned.  Add  to  all  this  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  a  Mother  can  conveniently  leave  the  Rest  of  her  Family  to  go 
into  an  Hospital  to  attend  her  sick  Infant. 

Little  did  Armstrong  imagine  that  in  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years’  time  there  would  be  almost  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  his  dispensary  a  great  Hospital  for  Sick  Child¬ 
ren  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  with  its  scores  of  cots  and 
staff  of  skilled  nurses,  where  infants  and  sick  children 
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from  all  over  the  country  would  have  that  in-patient  treat¬ 
ment  which  appeared  then  so  impracticable. 

The  most  which  could  be  done  would  be  to  visit  the 
children  at  their  homes,  and  this  it  was  proposed  to  begin 
as  soon  as  funds  permitted  the  paying  of  assistants  who 
were  capable. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  1769,  the  dispensary  (which  was 
open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
from  12  till  2  p.m.)  was  transferred  from  Red  Lion 
Square  to  East  Street  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
but  in  1772  a  larger  house  was  taken  in  Soho  Square. 
Later,  probably  in  1782,  it  was  removed  to  ‘the  house  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  Apothecary,  in  Parliament  Street’.1 

Armstrong  was  married  and  had  three  daughters,  to 
whom  his  brother  John,  when  he  died  in  1779,  left  the 
sum  of  ^3,000. 

The  date  of  George  Armstrong’s  death  is  unknown. 

There  is  a  1783  edition  of  his  Diseases  most  incident  to 
Children  which  was  edited  by  himself,  but  this  work  may 
have  been  completed  in  1782.  In  the  preface  of  this 
edition  he  says: 

Upwards  of  three  years  ago,  the  former  edition  of  this  book  having 
been  sold  off,  I  was  advised  by  my  Bookseller  to  publish  another 
Edition  as  he  said  that  the  book  was  frequently  called  for  .  .  . 
I  found  it  to  be  a  much  more  troublesome  task  than  at  first  I 
imagined,  especially  as  at  that  time  I  had  not  many  spare  hours  in 
the  day  to  bestow  upon  it.  However,  I  lost  no  time  in  trying  to 
execute  this  arrangement  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
it  when  unfortunately  I  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  complaint 
which  for  a  good  while  at  first  put  an  entire  stop  to  it  and  for  some 
time  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  to  resume  it.  As  soon  as  my  health 
and  strength  would  allow,  I  returned  to  my  task  but  continuing 
still  weak  it  went  slowly  on,  and  I  found  it  a  tiresome  affair  to 
finish. 

This  paralytic  attack  occurred  in  December  1781  and 
made  it  impossible  for  Armstrong  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  dispensary;  he  remained  nominally  its  physician  till 
1783,  but  the  work  really  devolved  upon  associates,  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson  and  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Rae.2  The  work 
Medical  Register ,  1783.  2  Ibid.  1783. 
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languished  for  lack  of  public  interest  and  support,  and  if, 
as  seems  probable,  George  Armstrong  died  in  1783,  this 
too  may  have  hastened  its  end. 

A  second  edition  of  Armstrong’s  book  appeared  in 
1771  with  the  same  title  as  the  first,  ‘An  Essay  on  the 
Diseases  most  fatal  to  Infants  to  which  are  added  Rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  Nursing  of  Children :  with  a  particular 
View  to  those  who  are  brought  up  by  Hand.  Pointed  for 
T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand  MDCCLXXI’.  In  the  third 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1777,  having  enlarged  the  work 
so  as  to  include  affections  of  children  beyond  the  age  of 
infancy,  he  changed  the  title  to,  ‘An  Account  of  the 
Diseases  most  incident  to  Children  from  their  birth  till 
the  age  of  Puberty  with  a  successful  method  of  treating 
them.  To  which  is  added,  An  Essay  on  Nursing,  also,  A 
general  account  of  the  Dispensary  for  the  Infant  Poor 
from  its  first  Institution  in  1769  to  the  present  Time’. 

Armstrong’s  book  was  based  on  his  own  experience,  and 
in  its  later  editions  partly  upon  observations  made  at  the 
dispensary.  He  says  it  is  ‘not  a  collection  from  other 
authors’. 

It  deals  only  with  some  of  the  commonest  affections  of 
children,  so  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  a  complete  text-book 
of  the  subject. 

A  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1808  edited,  by  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Peter  Buchan  (1764—1824).  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Buchan  (p.  410)  and  in  1813  became  Physician 
to  Westminster  Hospital.  In  spite  of  the  title-page 
which  describes  it  as,  ‘A  new  edition  with  many  additional 
notes  by  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London’,  it  is  really  a  reprint  of  Armstrong’s 
fourth  edition,  with  very  few  slight  additions,  mostly 
footnotes  by  the  editor.  The  chief  addition,  an  ‘Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Editor’,  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the 
idea  of  squeezing  the  baby  into  shape  by  tight  swaddling 
had  only  recently  been  given  up,  and  in  1808  was  ‘within 
the  memory  of  many  persons  still  alive’  and  that  at  that 
date  Buchan  speaks  of  ‘the  almost  total  disappearance 
of  rickets  and  the  very  striking  diminution  of  scrophula 
or  evil’. 
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Armstrong  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  combat  the 
prevailing  teaching  as  to  the  mortality  of  teething.  This, 
as  well  as  convulsions,  figured  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
amongst  the  most  fatal  affections  of  infancy.  ‘Teething/ 
he  says,  ‘in  the  same  manner  as  was  observed  on  convul¬ 
sions  is  said  to  carry  off  a  much  greater  number  of  children 
than  it  actually  does,  for  almost  all  children  that  die  whilst 
they  are  about  teeth  are  said  to  die  of  teething.’ 

He  has  been  credited,  but  as  shown  (p.  398)  incorrectly, 
with  describing  the  earliest  case  of  pyloric  stenosis.1 

In  a  child  of  about  three  weeks  old  that  died  of  watery  gripes  and 
which  I  opened  some  time  since,  I  found  most  of  the  stomach 
towards  the  upper  orifice  and  almost  the  whole  fundus  in  the  same 
tender  state  [he  is  referring  to  post-mortem  macerations]  but  to¬ 
wards  the  pylorus  the  structure  was  firm  enough  as  likewise  that  of 
the  intestine  both  small  and  great.  The  stomach  was  quite  dis¬ 
tended  with  curdled  milk  and  victuals  with  which  the  nurse  had 
crammed  the  child,  mixed  likewise  with  some  of  the  child’s  julep, 
but  the  whole  intestines  were  remarkably  empty.  There  were  no 
morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  anywhere  but  in  the  stomach 
and  this  viscus  being  so  full  while  the  intestines  were  almost  empty, 
it  looked  as  if  the  disease  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  a  spasm  in  the 
pylorus,  which  prevented  the  contents  of  the  stomach  from  passing 
into  the  duodenum.  Perhaps  cases  of  this  kind  are  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  .  .  .  What  is  remarkable  this  is  the 
third  child  (and  they  never  had  any  more)  which  the  parents  have 
lost  at  the  same  age  and  with  the  same  disease. 

This  is  not  the  earliest  record  of  pyloric  spasm.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  cases  reported  by  Patrick  Blair  in 
1717,  and  by  Christopher  Weber  in  1758,  in  which  the 
description  of  the  pylorus  sounds  more  definitely  like  that 
of  so-called  congenital  hypertrophy. 

Armstrong  has  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Chin-cough,  for  which  he  recommends  anti¬ 
mony,  either  in  the  form  of  a  solution  or  as  a  powder  of 
tartar  emetic.  His  experience  with  it  was  confirmed  by 
others,  amongst  whom  was  Lettsom;  and  Armstrong 

1  Pylorospasm  and  congenital  pyloric  stenosis,  probably  the  earliest 
reported  case.  John  Foote,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.C.  Amer .  Journ.  Dis. 
Child,  xv,  1918,  p.  351. 
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mentions  in  an  aggrieved  way  that  Lettsom,  in  his  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it,  gives  no  credit  to  him  for  the  introduction 
of  this  method  of  treatment. 

His  rules  for  the  nursing  of  children  have  reference 
chiefly  to  artificial  feeding. 

If  the  child  is  breast-fed,  pap  made  of  bread  boiled  in 
water  and  sweetened  with  sugar  is  to  be  given,  but  if  the 
child  is  entirely  hand-fed,  milk  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  pap 
and  sometimes  given  alone:  ass’s  milk  if  practicable  in 
preference  to  cow’s  milk.  To  assist  the  digestion  of  cow’s 
milk  he  advises  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  Castile  soap:  a 
lump  the  size  of  a  filbert  was  to  be  added  to  half  a  pint  of 
milk — a  not  very  pleasant  way  of  adding  an  alkali. 

At  the  age  of  seven  months,  once  every  two  or  three 
days,  the  infant  might  be  given  minced  chicken  ‘made  into 
a  kind  of  pap  with  some  of  the  broth  the  chicken  was 
boiled  in’;  and  at  this  age  also  ‘a  little  plain  light  bread¬ 
pudding’  was  to  be  allowed. 

Armstrong  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  mode 
of  administering  the  food. 

There  are  two  ways  of  feeding  children  who  are  bred  up  by  the 
hand:  the  one  is  by  means  of  a  horn,  and  the  other  is  with  a  boat  or 
spoon.  They  both  have  their  advocates  but  the  latter  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  preferable. 

The  horn  made  use  of  for  suckling  is  a  small  polished  cow’s  horn 
which  will  hold  about  a  gill  and  a  half.  The  small  end  of  it  is 
perforated  and  has  a  notch  round  it  to  which  are  fastened  two  small 
bits  of  parchment  shaped  like  the  tip  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  and 
sewed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  food  poured  into  the 
horn  can  be  sucked  through  between  the  stitches.  This  appears  to 
be  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  and  is  admired  by  some 
who  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  artificial  nipple,  and  it  might  very  well 
be  considered  as  such  if  we  had  but  the  breast  milk  to  convey  through 
it.  Or  if  we  could  discover  any  food  of  the  same  thinness  with  the 
milk,  and  as  nourishing  as  it  is,  the  horn  might  still  answer. 

But  as  a  discovery  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  food 
which  the  child  sucks  through  this  artificial  nipple  must  be  thin  in 
order  to  pass  between  the  stitches,  there  requires  a  larger  quantity 
to  nourish  the  child,  and  hence  its  stomach  and  bowels  are  too  much 
relaxed  whereby  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  watery  gripes  as 
was  the  case  with  two  of  mine  which  were  fed  for  some  time  in 
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this  way.  .  .  .  The  horn  having  succeeded  so  ill,  I  made  no  further 
trial  of  it,  and  the  last  child  I  had  was  fed  with  the  boat. 

Armstrong’s  book  was  good,  but  his  magnum  of  us  was 
not  his  book  but  his  pioneer  work  in  opening  the  first 
institution  in  this  country  for  the  treatment  of  sick  chil¬ 
dren  :  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  which  was 
to  lift  the  study  of  diseases  of  children  on  to  a  different 
plane  by  the  accumulation  of  special  experience  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Armstrong’s  dispensary  lasted  but  a  few  years,  but  it  had 
proved  its  worth,  and  it  had  scarcely  closed  its  doors  when 
the  effect  of  its  example  was  seen  in  the  opening  of  another 
dispensary  which  was  established  for  the  delivery  of  poor 
women  at  their  homes  ‘and  for  administering  Advice  and 
Medicines  to  all  the  Infant  Poor  at  the  Dispensary’.  It  was 
at  26  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  Dr. 
William  Black  of  Harley  Street  attended  there  three  days 
a  week  as  physician.  It  seems  to  have  been  opened  first  in 
May  1785. 

ANDREW  WILSON 

It  will  be  fitting  to  mention  here  the  physician  who  took 
charge  of  the  first  Dispensary  for  Children  when  its 
founder  George  Armstrong  became  incapacitated. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  the 
county  in  which  Armstrong  himself  had  been  born,  and 
his  father,  like  Armstrong’s,  had  been  a  minister  there, 
at  Maxton.  Born  in  1718  Andrew  Wilson  was  only  a  few 
years  younger  than  Armstrong,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
his  association  with  the  dispensary  was  the  outcome  of 
some  previous  friendship  between  the  two  compatriots. 

After  taking  his  M.D.  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  1749 
Andrew  Wilson  practised  for  a  time  at  Newcastle,  but 
later  removed  to  London,  and  in  1777  was  physician  to 
the  Medical  Asylum. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  in 
1 750  wrote  a  work  entitled  The  Creation  the  groundwork  of 
Revelation ,  and  Revelation  the  language  of  Nature.  Eight 
years  later  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Human  Nature  surveyed 
by  Philosophy  and  Revelation  (London,  1758). 
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His  later  works  were  on  medical  subjects  and  included 
one  on  Autumnal  dysentery ,  and  one  on  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Hysterics  (London,  1777). 

H  is  contribution  to  the  subject  of  paediatrics  was  a  tiny 
tractate  entitled,  ‘Aphorisms  composed  for  a  Text  to  prac¬ 
tical  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  and  Diseases  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  Dr.  Wilson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  to  the  General 
Dispensary  for  the  Relief  of  the  Infant  Poor.  London. 
Sold  by  J.  Murray,  No.  32  Fleet  Street,  and  J.  Strahan 
no.  67  Strand.  MDCCLXXXIIF. 

It  would  seem  that  Andrew  Wilson  had  already  some 
years  before  this  contemplated,  if  not  actually  given, 
teaching  in  diseases  of  children,  for  in  1778  he  published  a 
pamphlet  with  the  title  ‘Contents  of  a  series  of  Discourses 
upon  the  Physical  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh  and  Physician  to  the 
Medical  Asylum  London’  (London,  1778),  and  in  this  is 
included  a  short  syllabus,  ‘Of  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and 
Children’.  It  consists  of  headings  for  lectures  or  essays  on 
the  subject. 

The  little  book  of  Aphorisms  has  an  importance  of  its 
own,  for  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  first  mention  in  this 
country  of  the  need  for  special  teaching  of  diseases  of 
children.  ‘I  have  always  thought,’  says  Andrew  Wilson  in 
his  preface,  ‘that  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  both  to  families  and  to  the  public  the  nature  and 
diseases  of  infants  merited  to  be  treated  of  in  a  particular 
class  and  course  of  lectures,  as  much  as  any  one  branch  of 
medicine’;  and  from  what  follows  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
himself  instituted  such  teaching.  He  says:  ‘In  the  last 
course  of  lectures  I  read  on  the  subject  I  found  some  in¬ 
convenience  both  to  myself  and  my  pupils  from  the  want 
of  a  text  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
following  little  Collection  of  Aphorisms  on  the  Nature 
and  the  Diseases  of  Infants.’ 

It  would  seem  from  the  way  in  which  he  refers  to  his 
connexion  with  the  dispensary  that  he  had  only  recently 
taken  charge  of  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  preface 
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dated  ‘Beaufort  Buildings,  January  1783’,  he  refers  to  'Dr. 
Armstrong’,  and  not  ‘the  late  Dr.  Armstrong’,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  George  Armstrong  was  still  living.  Andrew 
Wilson  says:  ‘Though,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  my  at¬ 
tention  has  been  long  particularly  directed  to  the  subject 
of  the  Aphorisms,  the  charge  I  am  entrusted  with  of  that 
Excellent  Charity  for  the  relief  of  Infant  Poor  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Dr.  Armstrong  ought  to  furnish  me  with  the 
Means  of  rendering  the  subject  daily  more  instructing  to 
such  Pupils  as  favour  me  with  their  attendance’. 

Evidently  he  anticipated  using  the  dispensary  for  the 
clinical  teaching  of  diseases  of  children,  but  with  the  death 
of  George  Armstrong,  which  I  believe  to  have  occurred 
later  in  1783,  the  dispensary  ceases  to  be  in  evidence;  at 
any  rate  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  further  mention 
of  it.  Andrew  Wilson  died  in  1792. 

If  one  may  judge  from  his  Aphorisms  he  must  have 
been  a  lucid  teacher.  They  are  arranged  in  sections,  each 
subdivided  into  short  paragraphs,  thus: 

xviii.  Of  the  Food,  besides  the  Breast,  proper  for  Infants. 

1.  For  the  first  months  an  infant  that  has  a  good  nurse  has  no 

occasion  for  any  other  food. 

2.  Accidents,  however,  render  it  necessary  that  an  infant  should 

be  accustomed  to  take  a  little  food. 

3.  The  food  administered  to  infants  should  resemble  the 

mother’s  milk  as  much  as  possible — 1.  In  consistence. 

2.  In  qualities.  3.  In  warmth. 

4.  These  qualities  are  best  answered  by  plain  whey  and  white- 

wine  whey,  or  animal  decoction,  a  very  little  thickened 

with  crumbs  of  stale  bread  or  powdered  biscuit. 

5.  Sugar  and  wine  should  be  sparing  ingredients  of  the  food  of 

infants,  the  use  of  both  requiring  great  discretion. 

6.  The  effects  of  the  food  of  infants  in  rendering  them  costive  or 

laxative  should  be  duly  attended  to. 

In  Section  XXXV  he  includes  a  description  of  some  form 
of  acute  abdominal  inflammation,  perhaps  appendicitis. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which  children  are  incident  that 
I  must  arrange  among  acute  diseases.  It  has  hitherto  escaped  prac¬ 
titioners  and  medical  observation.  This  disease  has  no  name,  but 
among  the  vulgar,  by  whom  at  least  in  Scotland  and  in  the  North 
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of  England  it  is  called  the  Bowel-hives.  The  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  sickness  and  great  pain,  a  quick  small  pulse,  aversion  to 
food  and  rejection  of  it  again.  In  its  agonies  the  child  throws  itself 
backwards.  After  death  and  sometimes  before  it  large  livid  spots 
especially  about  the  false  ribs  and  sides  appear,  from  which  the 
disease  has  its  vulgar  appellation  I  apprehend.  I  had  occasion  to  cause 
to  be  inspected  one  infant  who  died  with  many  of  the  above  symp¬ 
toms  and  a  mortification  was  found  in  one  part  of  the  stomach.  So 
that  I  apprehend  the  disease  is  an  erysipelatious  inflammation  of  some 
part  of  the  intestine  tending  to  and  terminating  in  mortification. 

The  term  ‘bowel-hives’  mentioned  here  by  Andrew 
Wilson  seems  to  have  been  used  almost  as  loosely  as  the 
less  localizing  term  ‘hives’. 

Generally  ‘bowel-hives’  was  used  to  signify  any  acute 
diarrhoea  or  enteritis;  but  it  was  sometimes  used  with 
quite  a  different  meaning,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Pennecuick  in  his  quaint  book,  A  Geographical  and  His¬ 
torical  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Tweeddale  (Edinb.  1715), 
where  he  speaks  of  ‘the  Rickets  in  Children  which  they 
call  the  Bowel-hyve’.  The  term  ‘hives’  itself  was  popularly 
used  of  various  common  skin  eruptions,  urticaria  and 
even  varicella;  and  Smellie  in  his  work  on  midwifery 
speaks  of  the  occurrence  in  a  child  of  ‘a  small  red  eruption 
which  in  London  the  nurses  call  the  red-gum  but  in 
Scotland  it  is  termed  the  hives’. 
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FRANCIS  HOME 

NOWHERE  was  the  spirit  of  research  and  progress 
in  things  medical  more  active  than  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Several  of  the  professors  and  alumni  of  its  University 
made  important  contributions  to  paediatrics.  One  which 
was  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers  was,  ‘An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  Causes  and  Cure  of  the  Croup.  By 
Francis  Home,  M.D.,  His  Majesty’s  Physician  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh 
(Edinb.  1765)’.  A  French  translation  by  F.  Ruette 
appeared  in  1810. 

It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  first  description  of 
croup.  Certainly  Francis  Home  thought  that  he  was 
dealing  with  something  hitherto  undescribed.  He  says: 
‘To  be  the  first  Author  in  Treating  a  disease,  to  have  no 
assistance  from  preceding  experience,  is  a  situation  a  little 
uncommon  in  these  modern  times’. 

But  he  was  really  only  emphasizing  a  particular  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  already-described  disease,  the  occurrence  of 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  involvement  in  diphtheria.  He  did 
not  realize  that  the  membranous  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic  account, 
was  only  part  of  the  same  membranous  affection  which 
under  the  name  of  garrotillo,  morbus  strangulatorius, 
angina  puerorum,  &c.,  had  been  described  by  various 
writers. 

Home  says  ‘the  sharp  stridulous  voice  which  I  can 
resemble  to  nothing  more  nearly  than  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  ...  is  the  true  diagnostic  sign  of  the  disease’,  and  he 
proposes  that  the  disease  should  be  called  suffocatio 
stridula .  He  reports  a  series  of  twelve  cases,  several  with 
post-mortem  examinations.  Curiously  enough  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  it  is  contagious,  although  he 
mentions  a  brother  and  sister  dying  of  it  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other.  In  no  case  does  he  notice  the  faucial  condi- 
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tion,  and  he  concludes  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 

Another  disease  in  the  treatment  of  which  Francis 
Home  made  some  enterprising  experiments  was  measles. 
Hoping  to  emulate  the  success  of  inoculation  for  the  small¬ 
pox  he  induced  the  parents  of  several  children  in  return 
for  payment  to  allow  their  children  to  be  inoculated  with 
measles.  His  experiments  are  recorded  in  his  Medical 
Facts  and  Experiments  (Lond.  1759). 

Pt.  Ill,  Section  IV,  ‘Of  the  Measles  as  they  appeared 
1758  at  Edinburgh  and  of  their  inoculation’:  on  page  266 
he  says: 

Considering  how  destructive  this  disease  is,  in  some  seasons; 
considering  how  many  die,  even  in  the  mildest  epidemical  constitu¬ 
tion;  considering  how  it  hurts  the  lungs  and  eyes:  I  thought  I 
should  do  no  small  service  to  mankind,  if  I  could  render  this  disease 
more  mild  and  safe,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Turks  have  taught  us 
to  mitigate  the  smallpox.  I  suspected  strongly  that  the  cough,  often 
so  harrassing  even  in  the  mildest  kind,  was  produced  by  receiving 
the  infection  mostly  by  the  lungs;  and  I  hoped  that  this  symptom 
would  abate  considerably,  if  I  could  find  a  method  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  infection  by  the  skin  alone. 

But  there  was  no  matter  to  be  had  from  the  measles.  A  woolen 
glove  taken  from  the  arms  of  a  measly  patient  would  not  answer 
my  purpose  as  part  of  the  infection  might  be  drawn  in  by  the  lungs. 
I  could  not  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  scaly  matter,  after  the  measles 
were  dried  to  serve  my  purpose.  I  then  applied  directly  to  the 
magazine  of  all  epidemic  diseases,  the  blood. 

As  the  measly  matter  behoved  to  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  mass,  I  chused  to  make  use  of  the  blood,  when  it  contained 
the  morbific  matter  in  the  highest  state  of  acrimony.  In  that 
situation  the  blood  seemed  to  me  to  be,  the  next  day  after  the  turn 
of  the  measles,  when  their  matter  by  juxta-position  and  stagnation 
becoming  more  acrid,  as  we  know  happens  in  all  eruptive  cases,  was 
again  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
inflammations  which  happened  then  and  afterwards:  I  chused  to 
take  it  from  the  most  feverish  patients.  I  was  not  contented  with 
that  alone,  but  thought  that  I  should  get  the  blood  more  fully 
saturated  with  what  I  wanted  if  it  was  taken  from  the  cutaneous 
veins  amongst  the  measles,  than  if  I  took  it  from  a  large  vein  where 
there  was  a  much  greater  proportion  of  blood  from  the  more  in¬ 
ternal  parts  than  from  the  skin.  I  therefore  ordered  a  very  super- 
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ficial  incision  to  be  made  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  measles  and 
the  blood  which  came  slowly  away  was  received  upon  some  cotton. 
What  I  had  most  to  fear  was  a  deficiency  of  morbillous  matter; 
and  therefore  it  was  plain  that  the  sooner  it  was  applied  and  the  more 
close  it  was  kept,  the  better  chance  it  had  to  succeed. 

An  incision  in  each  arm,  as  is  done  in  the  smallpox  was  giving  it 
a  greater  opportunity  to  take  place.  I  thought  it  a  very  material 
point  to  allow  the  wounds  to  bleed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  cotton  was  put  on,  that  the  fresh  blood  might  not  wash  off  or 
too  much  dilute  the  morbillous  matter.  I  have  always  let  it  remain 
three  days  in  the  wound.  I  have  kept  exactly  to  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  finding  that  the  observance  of  them  was  attended  with 
success.  Under  an  uncertainty  whether  I  was  able  to  produce  this 
disease,  I  made  trial,  and  found  it  succeed.  T  his  success  encouraged 
me  to  proceed  towards  completing  the  discovery.  From  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  mankind  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  blood  as  I  wanted 
it,  and  much  more  difficult  to  find  subjects  for  inoculation.  I  shall 
circumstantially  narrate  the  experiments  which  are  already  made 
and  which  appear  to  me  amongst  the  most  material  that  ever  were 
made  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  this  part  of  the  world;  for  the 
inoculation  of  the  smallpox  was  already  established  in  Turkey  before 
it  was  brought  here. 

Home  then  records,  with  details,  twelve  cases  of  inocu¬ 
lation  with  the  measles  in  children,  varying  from  seven 
months  to  thirteen  years  old,  three  of  them  were  under  a 
year  old;  also  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  infect  by 
putting  the  blood-dipped  cotton  into  the  nose  for  an  hour, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  infection  by  the  res¬ 
piratory  route  had  a  different  result.  He  concludes : 

1.  The  blood  of  a  measly  patient  taken  in  the  manner  before 
described  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  morbific  matter  to 
produce  by  some  fermentative  power  natural  to  it,  the  measles.  It 
would  appear  that  these  morbillous  effluvia  are  capable  of  going  off 
if  the  blood  has  free  communication  with  the  external  air  or  is  kept 
five  weeks,  even  in  a  wellcorked  vial. 

2.  In  the  inoculated  measles  the  patient  generally  sickens  about 
the  6th  day.  Here  the  disease  comes  on  sooner  and  seems  to  be  more 
fixed  in  the  time  than  in  the  inoculated  smallpox  which  varies  from 
the  7th  to  the  1 1  th.  Its  first  approaches  are  generally  felt  only  in  the 
night  time  the  children  being  well  all  day. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  inoculated  measles  are  a  much  milder 
disease  than  the  natural,  as  the  former  are  not  attended  with  that 
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degree  of  fever  which  precedes  the  latter;  nor  with  the  cough,  want 
of  rest,  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  which  attend  it;  nor  with 
the  sore  eyes,  cough,  hectic  fever  or  ulcerated  lungs  which  so  often 
follow  it.  Inoculation  appears  to  weaken  the  force  of  all  diseases.  .  .  . 

4.  The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  this  disease,  viz  running  of 
the  eyes,  and  sneezing,  are  as  strong  in  the  inoculated,  as  in  the 
natural  measles:  I  never  saw  so  great  a  running  from  the  eyes  in  the 
disease,  as  happened  in  one  of  these  experiments.  .  .  . 

5.  But  what  is  most  surprising  is  that  the  cough,  so  constant  an 
attendant  on  the  natural  measles,  almost  totally  disappears  in  the 
artificial  kind.  .  .  . 

6.  The  inoculated  measles  have  their  crisis  commonly  by  purging 
as  the  natural  sort.  .  .  . 

7.  This  artificial  disease  appears  to  have  cured  a  child  of  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions  with  which  it  was  troubled  for  three  months  before. .  .  . 

8.  The  incisions  by  which  the  measles  are  communicated  do  not 
when  the  eruptive  fever  comes  on  inflame  again  and  suppurate  as 
they  do  in  the  inoculated  smallpox.  .  .  . 

Posterity  has  not  endorsed  the  value  which  Francis 
Home  attached  to  his  experiment.  He  did  not  realize  the 
wide  difference  between  measles  and  smallpox  in  regard 
to  the  immunity  conferred  by  an  attack:  it  might  be  true 
that  the  severity  of  the  inoculated  disease  was  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  disease  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  this  was  a  very  different  matter  from  conferring 
immunity,  and  of  this  he  produced  no  evidence. 

Francis  Home  was  born  in  1719.  He  chose  the  medical 
profession  rather  than  the  legal,  to  which  his  father  be¬ 
longed,  and  after  studying  at  Edinburgh  served  from 
1742  to  1748  as  an  army  surgeon  in  Flanders. 

In  1750  he  became  M.D.  of  Edinburgh  University 
and  then  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh.  When  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica 
was  separated  from  that  of  Botany  in  1768  Home  became 
the  first  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  showed  the 
same  keen  spirit  of  research  in  this  subject  that  he  had 
shown  in  clinical  medicine.  He  held  this  professorship 
thirty  years  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son  James. 

Home  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four  years, 
dying  in  1813. 
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J.  F.  ZOCKERT  :  ROSEN  VON  ROSENSTEIN 

AS  a  writer  on  the  dietetics  of  childhood  Johann  Fried- 
-  rich  Ztickert  must  be  mentioned.  In  1765  he  pub¬ 
lished  at  Berlin  a  book  with  the  title  Unterricht  von  der 
diaetetischen  Erziehung  der  entwoehnten  und  erwachsenen 
Kinder  bis  in  ihr  mannbares  Alter  (‘Instruction  in  the  dietetic 
upbringing  of  weaned  and  grown  children  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty’).  This  passed  through  two  further  editions  in 
1777  and  1781.  He  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  feeding  of 
younger  infants,  Unterricht  fur  rechtschajfene  Eltern  zur 
diatetischen  Pflege  ihrer  Sauglinge — 2nd  edit.  Berlin  1 77i  — 
(‘ Instruction  for  right-minded  parents  in  the  dietetic  nur¬ 
ture  of  their  babies’). 

Ztickert  was  in  advance  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
in  urging  that  milk  alone  was  the  proper  food  for  an  infant 
for  at  least  six  months.  He  says,  ‘A  child  must  for  at  least 
the  first  half-year  of  his  life  have  absolutely  no  other  food 
than  milk.  After  this  time,  or  if  the  child  is  weakly,  after 
the  eighth  month,  one  begins  to  give  him  pap,  and  at  first 
only  once  a  day’. 

Excellent  advice,  but  his  ideas  of  pap  were  less  con¬ 
vincing:  ‘Of  all  paps  those  are  the  most  wholesome  which 
are  prepared  from  bread-crumbs  with  milk,  or  with  water 
or  with  thin  beer’. 

Johann  Friedrich  Ztickert,  born  at  Berlin  in  1737,  had 
been  for  a  few  years  an  apothecary,  and  during  this  time 
his  industry  had  enabled  him  to  read  a  certain  amount  of 
physics  and  medicine  which  he  was  eager  to  study,  and 
eventually  he  took  the  M.D.  at  Frankfurt.  His  health, 
however,  was  poor,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up 
practice  and  interested  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  writing 
accounts  of  German  spas  and  various  treatises  on  the 
medical  aspects  of  diet.  Germany  owed  him  at  any  rate 
one  debt  of  gratitude,  for  in  1774,  four  years  before  his 
death,  he  produced  a  translation,  Das  Leben  und  die 
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Meynungen  des  Herrn  Tristram  Shandy  (Berlin  1774),  so 
that  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  and  Widow  Wadman 
were  as  familiar  in  Germany  as  in  the  land  of  their  creation. 

ROSEN  VON  ROSENSTEIN 

In  1765  a  very  important  work  on  the  diseases  of 
children  and  their  treatment  was  published  in  Stockholm 
by  a  physician  who  had  already  become  famous,  Professor 
Rosen  von  Rosenstein. 

Nils  Rosen  was  born  in  Westgothland  in  1706.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  theology  at  Lund,  but  later  deserted 
this  subject  for  medicine.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Stobaeus  at 
Upsala,  and  later  of  Friedrich  Hoffmann  at  Halle.  After  a 
short  period  of  study  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Sweden  and 
took  his  M.D.  at  Harderwijk  in  I73I- 

For  a  time  he  taught  anatomy  and  practical  medicine  at 
Upsala,  and  published  a  Compendium  Anatomicum  (Stock¬ 
holm  1738).  He  was  early  marked  out  for  distinction,  for 
in  1 735,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  became  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  founded  in  1739  and  Rosen  became  one  of 
its  original  members.  In  1 740  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  History  at  Upsala,  and  Carl  von  Linne  was 
Professor  of  Medicine.  To  the  good  fortune  of  posterity 
these  two  agreed  to  exchange  appointments,  so  that  the 
great  naturalist  and  botanist  occupied  his  proper  position 
whilst  Rosen  became  Professor  of  Medicine.  With  two 
such  distinguished  occupants  of  chairs,  the  University  of 
Upsala  became  renowned  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Honours 
were  poured  upon  Rosen.  He  was  appointed  ‘Archiater’ — 
Physician-in-Chief — at  Upsala,  and  in  1762  was  ennobled 
under  the  title  of  Rosen  von  Rosenstein. 

Upon  his  death  in  1773  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  memory,  and  another 
medal  in  his  honour  was  struck  as  late  as  1814. 

He  contributed  important  papers  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  one,  in  1744,  describing  for  the  first  time  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  Sweden,  a  rather  late  successor 
to  Sydenham’s  description  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
in  1675,  and  *n  the  same  year  also  he  described  a  case  of 
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hyoscyamus  poisoning  in  a  boy  and  drew  attention  to  the 
mydriatic  effect  of  certain  drugs. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  writings  was  his 
book  on  diseases  of  children,  Underrattelser  om  barnasjuk- 
domar  och  deras  botemedel  (Stockholm,  1765).  Itwasatonce 
recognized  as  a  work  of  great  value.  It  passed  through 
several  Swedish  editions;  it  was  translated  into  English, 
and  also  into  German,  in  which  six  editions  appeared; 
and  a  French  translation  bv  M.  de  Febure  de  Villebrune 
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appeared  in  1778.  The  English  version  is  entitled  ‘The 
Diseases  of  Children  and  their  Remedies.  By  the  late 
Nicholas  Rosen  von  Rosenstein,  First  Physician  to  his 
Swedish  Majesty  and  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  translated 
into  English  by  Andrew  Sparrman,  M.D.  London: 
Printed  for  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand  MDCCLXXVI’.  It 
was  taken  from  a  1771  Swedish  edition. 

Rosenstein’s  outlook  is  evident  from  the  authorities  he 
quotes.  Only  once,  I  think,  does  he  mention  the  name  of 
any  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  that  only  to  give  a  synonym 
for  epilepsy  used  by  Hippocrates.  His  references  are  to 
the  latest  writers,  and  to  recent  contributions  to  scientific 
societies,  and  to  his  own  personal  observations. 

Now  and  again  the  influence  of  tradition  shows  itself, 
and  one  realizes  how  strong  is  the  hold  of  error  when  it 
has  been  inculcated  for  centuries.  Of  the  mother’s  milk 
he  says  ‘it  frees  the  child  from  many  disorders  and  makes 
it  acquire  her  own  temper  and  disposition.  Therefore  we 
see  that  young  lions  who  have  sucked  a  cow  or  a  goat  have 
by  this  means  been  as  it  were  tamed;  and  dogs,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  sucked  a  she-wolf  have  become  beasts 
of  prey’. 

In  the  testing  of  the  breast-milk  he  has  gone  little 
further  than  Soranus.  It  is  to  be  tested  ‘By  its  consistence 
because  when  thin  it  is  always  better  than  when  thick: 
therefore  a  drop  of  it  on  your  nail  ought  easily  to  run  off  on 
inclining  it,  even  on  shaking  the  finger  hastily  there  ought 
not  to  remain  the  least  white  streak  on  your  nail :  By  the 
touch,  because  not  any  pain  ought  to  be  felt  on  letting  a 
drop  of  it  fall  into  the  eye:  With  rennet,  for  if  the  milk 
gives  much  cheese  on  coagulating  it,  you  may  judge  it  to 
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be  good  for  nothing.  By  keeping  it  several  hours  in  a 
glass  because  if  it  then  gives  much  cream  it  will  also  prove 
bad.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  upon  weighing  the  milk, 
for  the  more  cream  it  gives  the  lighter  it  will  be  found.’ 

He  mentions  artificial  feeding  ‘by  means  of  a  little 
instrument  or  sucking-bottle  (called  Biberon),  which  is 
universally  used  in  Eastern-Bothnia  with  great  advantage, 
but  this  machine  ought  always  to  be  kept  clean :  it  is  to  be 
made  of  horn,  the  smaller  end  of  which  may  be  fastened 
to  a  tanned  skin  of  a  cow’s  teat,  or  if  that  is  not  to  be 
procured,  we  may  use  any  other  thin  skin,  pierced  with 
many  small  holes’. 

He  was  in  advance  of  his  day  in  advising  that  all  ‘food 
for  children  ought  to  be  well  covered  over,  that  no  insect 
or  any  such  thing  can  get  at  it’,  advice  which  was  sounder 
than  he  realized. 

For  teething  ‘the  fresh  brains  of  a  hare  or  calf  or  any 
other  animal  may  be  used  for  rubbing  the  gums  ...  it  will 
equally  be  of  service  to  let  the  child  bite  upon  a  wolf’s 
tooth  or  any  other  hard  thing’.  But  he  is  careful  to  add 
that  ‘the  brains  of  a  hare  or  the  blood  from  the  comb  of  a 
black  cock  has  no  preference  to  other  softening  remedies, 
as  also  that  a  wolf’s  tooth  is  not  preferable  to  either 
polished  chrystal  or  any  other  hard  substance’. 

The  classification  of  the  varieties  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  writers  on  diseases  of  children 
down  to  our  own  day;  a  division  into  four  or  five  varieties 
seems  a  complication  hardly  to  be  endured.  But  Rosen- 
stein  has  no  qualms  on  the  matter;  he  divides  infantile 
diarrhoea  into  fourteen  different  varieties !  He  was  one  of 
those  people  who  revel  in  divisions  and  subdivisions,  a 
type  of  mind  which  is  apt  to  mince  things  up  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  original.  In  his  chapter  on 
vomiting  he  describes  eleven  ‘species’  of  vomiting!  If  for 
‘species’  he  had  substituted  the  word  ‘causes’  it  would 
have  described  his  meaning  more  accurately. 

Like  other  writers  of  his  time  (vide  de  Sauvages,  p.  404) 
he  describes  what  is  obviously  varicella  as  a  variety  of 
small-pox.  He  calls  it  ‘the  chrystalline  or  watery  smallpox’, 
which  he  says  breaks  out  ‘within  24  hours  and  disappears 
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within  5  or  at  most  6  days,  and  mentions  a  case  in  which 
it  wTas  associated  with  what  he  calls  the  warty  or  stony 
small-pox,  probably  meaning  that  the  papular  or  pre- 
vesicular  stage  was  unusually  marked.  He  says  of  this  case : 
‘The  report  would  certainly  have  spread  that  she  was  af¬ 
fected  with  the  smallpox  for  the  second  time  had  not 
I  myself  together  with  several  other  physicians  seen  and 
known  the  disease.  The  same  is  perhaps  the  case  with  all 
who  are  said  to  have  had  the  Smallpox  twice  or  several 
times:  therefore  physicians  ought  not  to  assert  anything 
but  what  they  have  seen  themselves.’ 

Von  Rosenstein  here  seems  to  have  recognized  that  the 
milder  disease  was  something  quite  distinct  from  true 
small-pox,  and  that  the  one  did  not  protect  from  the  other: 
so  that  their  differentiation  except  in  name  was  practically 
complete. 

His  description  of  scarlet  fever  is  based  on  his  own  notes 
of  cases  seen  during  an  epidemic  in  1741  when,  he  says, 
‘it  was  to  be  met  with  almost  in  every  house  at  Upsala 
where  children  were  to  be  found’.  It  is  a  masterly  descrip¬ 
tion,  accurate  in  clinical  detail,  and  a  great  advance  upon 
the  meagre  sketch  which  constituted  the  first  account  of 
the  disease  by  Sydenham  in  1675.  He  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  with  bloody  urine  as  a  sequela  of 
scarlet  fever;  the  relationship  of  these  to  nephritis  was  not 
yet  known.  In  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  scarlet  fever  some 
progress  had  been  made  since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  who 
said:  ‘I  reckon  this  Disease  is  nothing  else  but  a  moderate 
effervescence  of  the  Blood,  occasion’d  by  the  Heat  of  the 
foregoing  Summer,  or  some  other  way’.  Von  Rosenstein 
says:  ‘The  cause  of  the  Scarlet  fever  is  as  unknown  to  us 
as  that  of  the  Smallpox  and  measles.  We  only  know  that 
it  is  propagated  by  the  contagion  and  that  people  would  be 
secure  from  being  infected,  provided  they  could  avoid  the 
contagion’. 

How  near  von  Rosenstein  came  to  the  conception  of 
bacterial  infection  is  seen  in  his  remark  on  whooping- 
cough  :  ‘The  true  cause  of  this  disease  must  be  some  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter  or  seed  which  has  a  multiplicative  power 
as  is  the  case  with  smallpox.  .  .  .  Whether  this  multiplica- 
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tive  miasma  be  a  kind  of  insects  I  cannot  affirm  with  cer¬ 
tainty;  however,  we  find  that  it  is  communicated  by  in¬ 
fection  and  that  a  part  of  it  is  attracted  by  the  breath  down 
into  the  lungs.’ 

It  has  been  said  that  Rosen  von  Rosenstein  laid  the 
foundation  of  paediatrics  as  a  specialty.1  This  may  be  too 
strong  a  statement,  but  certainly  his  book  on  the  subject 
was  the  most  progressive  which  had  yet  been  written,  and 
it  gave  an  impetus  to  research  which  influenced  the  future 
course  of  paediatrics.  Of  all  the  many  writers  on  diseases 
of  children  in  the  eighteenth  century  Nils  Rosen  von 
Rosenstein  and  his  near  contemporary,  Michael  Under¬ 
wood,  stand  out  as  the  most  scientific  and  the  most 
illuminating. 

1  Prof.  Hedenius  in  Hirsch’s  Biographisches  Lexicon. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  FIRST  DESCRIPTIONS 

WILLIAM  HEBERDEN  :  ROBERT  WHYTT 

TWO  years  after  the  appearance  of  von  Rosenstein’s 
book  the  differentiation  of  varicella  from  variola,  which 
had  been  all  but  made  already — for  instance  by  De  Sauvages 
(p.  404)  and  by  von  Rosenstein  (p.  436) — was  completed 
by  the  first  detailed  description  of  chicken-pox  as  a  disease 
sui  generis  by  William  Heberden  the  elder. 

William  Heberden,  born  in  1710,  went  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  fifteenth  year;  became  a  Fellow 
in  1 730,  two  years  after  taking  his  B.A.  He  took  his  M.D. 
in  1739.  After  practising  some  years  in  Cambridge  he 
came  to  London  in  1748,  having  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1746.  He  was  Censor,  Coun¬ 
cillor  and  an  Elect,  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 
Medical  Transactions  which  for  a  time  were  published  by 
the  College.  It  was  as  a  contribution  to  these  Transactions 
that  his  description  of  chicken-pox  appeared. 

Paper  xvii.  On  the  Chicken-Pox.  by  Dr  William  Heberden 
Read  at  the  College  August  1 1,  1767 
The  chickenpox  and  swinepox  differ,  I  believe,  only  in  name: 
they  occasion  so  little  danger  or  trouble  to  the  patients  that  phy¬ 
sicians  are  seldom  sent  for  to  them,  and  have  therefore  very  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  this  distemper.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
name  of  it  is  met  with  in  very  few  books  and  hardly  any  pretend  to 
say  a  word  of  its  history. 

But  though  it  be  so  insignificant  an  illness  that  an  acquaintance 
with  it  is  not  of  much  use  for  its  own  sake,  yet  it  is  of  importance  on 
account  of  the  smallpox  with  which  it  may  otherwise  be  confounded 
and  so  deceive  the  persons  who  have  had  it  with  a  false  security 
which  may  prevent  them  either  from  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
smallpox  or  from  being  inoculated.  For  this  reason  I  have  judged  it 
might  be  useful  to  contribute  what  I  have  learned  from  experience 
towards  its  description. 

These  pocks  break  out  on  many  without  any  illness  or  previous 
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sign:  in  others  they  are  preceded  by  a  little  degree  of  chillness,  lassi¬ 
tude,  cough,  broken  sleep,  wandering  pains,  loss  of  appetite  and 
feverishness  for  three  days.  In  some  patients  I  have  observed  them 
to  make  their  first  appearance  on  the  back,  but  this  perhaps  is  not 
constant.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  common  size  of  the  smallpox  but 
some  are  less.  I  never  saw  them  confluent  nor  very  numerous. 
The  greatest  number  which  I  ever  observed  was  about  twelve  in  the 
face,  and  two  hundred  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  they  are  reddish:  on  the  second 
day  there  is  at  the  top  of  most  of  them  a  very  small  bladder  about  the 
size  of  a  millet  seed.  This  is  sometimes  full  of  a  watery  and  colour¬ 
less,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish,  liquor  contained  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  skin. 

On  the  second  or  at  the  farthest  on  the  third  day  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eruption  as  many  of  the  pocks  as  are  not  broken  seem 
arrived  at  their  full  maturity,  and  those  which  are  fullest  of  that 
yellow  liquor  very  much  resemble  what  the  genuine  smallpox  are 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  especially  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
larger  space  than  ordinary  occupied  by  the  extravasated  serum. 

It  happens  to  most  of  them,  either  on  the  first  day  that  the  little 
bladder  arises  or  on  the  day  after,  that  its  tender  cuticle  is  burst  by 
the  accidental  rubbing  of  the  cloaths  or  by  the  patients  hands  to 
allay  the  itching  which  attends  this  eruption.  A  thin  scab  is  then 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  pock  and  the  swelling  of  the  other  part 
abates,  without  its  ever  being  turned  into  pus  as  it  is  in  the  smallpox. 
Some  few  escape  being  burst  and  the  little  drop  of  liquor  contained 
in  the  vesicle  at  the  top  of  them  grows  yellow  and  thick  and  dries 
into  a  scab.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  they  are  almost  all 
dried  and  covered  with  a  slight  crust.  The  inflammation  of  these 
pocks  is  very  small  and  the  contents  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  owing 
to  suppuration  as  in  the  smallpox,  but  rather  to  what  is  extravasated 
immediately  under  the  cuticle  by  the  serous  vessels  of  the  skin  as  in 
a  common  blister.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the  liquor  appears  as 
soon  as  the  second  day  and  that  upon  the  cuticle  being  broken  it  is 
presently  succeeded  by  a  slight  scab;  hence  too  as  the  true  skin  is  so 
little  affected  no  mark  or  scar  is  likely  to  be  left  unless  in  one  or 
two  pocks  where  either  by  being  accidentally  much  fretted  or  by 
some  extraordinary  sharpness  of  the  contents  a  little  ulcer  is  formed 
in  the  skin. 

The  patients  scarce  suffer  anything  throughout  the  whole  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  illness  except  some  languidness  of  strength  and  spirits 
and  appetite,  all  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  confining  of  them¬ 
selves  to  their  chamber. 
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I  saw  two  children  ill  of  the  chickenpox  whose  mother  chose  to 
be  with  them  though  she  had  never  had  this  illness.  Upon  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  after  the  pocks  were  at  their  height  in  the 
children  the  Mother  fell  ill  of  this  distemper  then  beginning  to 
shew  itself.  In  this  instance  the  infection  lay  in  the  body  much 
about  the  same  time  that  it  is  known  to  do  in  the  smallpox. 

Remedies  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  disease  attended  with 
hardly  any  inconvenience  and  which  in  so  short  a  time  is  certainly 
cured  of  itself. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  chickenpox  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  smallpox  are, 

1.  The  appearance  on  the  second  or  third  day  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  that  vesicle  full  of  serum  upon  the  top  of  the  pocks. 

2.  The  crust  which  covers  the  pocks  on  the  fifth  day:  at 
which  time  those  of  the  smallpox  are  not  at  the  height  of  their 
suppuration. 

Foreign  medical  writers  hardly  ever  mention  the  name  of  this 
distemper  and  the  writers  of  our  own  country  scarce  mention  any¬ 
thing  more  of  it  than  its  name.  Morton  speaks  of  it  as  if  he  supposed 
it  to  be  a  very  mild  genuine  smallpox.  But  these  two  distempers  are 
surely  totally  different  from  one  another,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  different  appearances  above  mentioned,  but  because  those  who 
have  had  the  smallpox  are  capable  of  being  infected  with  the  chicken- 
pox  ;  but  those  who  have  once  had  the  chickenpox  are  not  capable 
of  having  it  again  though  to  such  as  have  never  had  this  distemper 
it  seems  as  infectious  as  the  smallpox. 

I  wetted  a  thread  in  the  most  concocted  pus-like  liquor  of  the 
chickenpox  which  I  could  find;  and  after  making  a  slight  incision 
it  was  confined  upon  the  arm  of  one  who  had  formerly  had  it:  the 
little  wound  healed  up  immediately  and  shewed  no  signs  of  any 
infection. 

From  the  great  similitude  between  the  two  distempers  it  is 
probable  that,  instead  of  the  smallpox,  some  persons  have  been 
inoculated  from  the  chickenpox  and  that  the  distemper  which  has 
succeeded  has  been  mistaken  for  the  smallpox  by  hasty  or  inex¬ 
perienced  observers. 

There  is  sometimes  seen  an  eruption  concerning  which  I  have 
been  in  doubt  whether  it  be  one  of  the  many  unnoticed  cutaneous 
diseases,  or  only  as  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  a  more  malignant 
sort  of  chickenpox.  The  disorder  is  preceded  for  three  or  four  days 
by  all  the  symptoms  which  forerun  the  chickenpox,  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  eruption  appears  with 
very  little  abatement  of  the  fever;  the  pains  likewise  of  the  limbs  and 
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back  still  continue  to  which  are  joined  pains  of  the  gums.  The  pocks 
are  redder  than  the  chickenpox  and  spread  wider  and  hardly  rise  so 
high,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Instead  of  one  little 
head  they  have  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve.  They  go  off  just  like 
chickenpox,  and  are  distinguished  from  smallpox  by  the  same  marks 
besides  which  the  continuance  of  the  pains  and  fever  after  the 
eruption  and  the  degree  of  both  these  though  there  be  not  above 
twenty  pocks,  are  as  far  as  I  have  seen  what  never  happens  in  the 
smallpox. 

Many  foreigners  seem  so  little  to  have  attended  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  smallpox  particularly  the  length  of  time  which 
it  requires  to  its  full  maturation,  that  we  may  the  less  wonder  at  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  them  that  the  same  person  is  liable  to  have 
it  several  times.  Petrus  Borellus  [Hist,  et  Obs.  rar.  Med-phys , 
centur  III,  obs  io)  records  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  this  dis¬ 
temper  seven  times  and  catching  it  again  died  of  it  the  eighth  time. 
It  would  be  no  extravagant  assertion  to  say  that  here  in  England, 
not  above  one  among  ten  thousand  patients  is  pretended  to  have  had 
it  twice,  and  wherever  it  is  pretended  it  will  always  be  as  likely  that 
the  persons  about  the  patient  were  mistaken  and  supposed  that  to  be 
the  smallpox  which  was  an  eruption  of  a  different  nature,  as  that 
there  was  such  an  extraordinary  exception  to  what  we  are  sure  is  so 
general  a  law. 

Heberden  is  right  in  saying  that  foreign  writers  hardly 
ever  mention  the  name  of  this  disease,  if  he  means  by  that 
such  a  distinctive  term  as  chickenpox;  but,  as  I  have 
shown,  at  least  two  foreign  writers  had  been  fully  aware  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease  and  regarded  it  as  distinct 
from  ordinary  smallpox. 

To  Heberden  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  the  first 
detailed  description  of  chickenpox,  and  for  care  and 
minuteness  of  detail  it  must  rank  high  amongst  first  de¬ 
scriptions  of  diseases. 

Heberden  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
physicians  of  his  day,  and  his  fine  character  has  been  por¬ 
trayed  by  Dr.  Macmichael  in  his  Lives  of  British  Physicians , 
and  more  fully  in  The  Goldheaded  Cane . 

Heberden  died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall  in  1801  in 
his  ninety-first  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Windsor,  where  he  had  for  several  years  spent  part  of  his 
time  at  his  country  residence. 
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1714-66 

Writer  of  the  first  description  of  tuberculous  meningitis 

[From  a  painting  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ,  Edinburgh ) 
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In  1768  there  was  published  a  masterpiece  of  clinical 
observation,  the  finest  first  description  of  a  disease  which 
had  yet  appeared :  Observations  on  the  Dropsy  in  the  Brain. 
By  Robert  Whytt,  M.D.  It  was  brought  out  post¬ 
humously  by  his  son. 

Robert  Whytt  was  born  in  1714,  a  fatherless  boy,  for 
his  father,  an  advocate,  died  six  months  before  he  was  born. 
After  receiving  his  school  education  at  Kirkcaldy  he  went 
to  St.  Andrews  University,  and  took  his  degree  in  Arts  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen.  Thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  medicine:  and  not  content  with  such  experience  as 
he  could  gain  there  came  in  1734  to  London  to  obtain  the 
teaching  of  Cheselden  and  visit  the  London  hospitals.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  however  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  he 
sought  further  experience  in  Paris,  and  later  attended  the 
lectures  of  Boerhaave  and  Albinus  at  Leyden. 

In  1736  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Rheims,  and 
next  year,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  became  M.D.  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  same  year  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1738a  Fellow.1 

He  had  now  started  practice  in  Edinburgh,  but  Robert 
Whytt  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  search  after  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  routine  of  practice,  which  so  often  deadens 
scientific  aspirations.  He  began  to  experiment  with  the 
solvent  powers  of  lime-water  upon  calculi  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1743  published  an  essay 
on  the  subject.  In  1747  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  Edinburgh  University:  and  in  1751  pub¬ 
lished  an  Essay  on  the  Vital  and  other  Involuntary  Motions  of 
Animals ,  which  so  far  enhanced  his  reputation  that  he  was 
elected  the  following  year  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  was  interested  specially  in  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  wrote  several  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  Observations  on  the  Nature ,  Causes  and  Cure  of 
those  Disorders  which  are  commonly  called  Nervous  Hypo¬ 
chondriac  or  Hysteric  (1764)  showed  his  keenness  in  clinical 
observation,  as  well  as  his  power  of  graphic  description. 

1  For  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  Robert  Whytt 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Comrie. 
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In  1761  he  became  Physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland, 
and  in  1763  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1766. 

Of  all  his  writings  the  most  famous  is  his  Observations 
on  the  Dropsy  in  the  Brain ,  which  first  sketched  the  clinical 
course  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  not  in  mere  outline,  but 
with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  an  accuracy  of  perspective 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  medical  writers  of  all 
time. 


An  account  of  the  SYMPTOMS  in  the  DROPSY 
of  the  Ventricles  of  the  BRAIN 

FIRST  STAGE 

Children  who  have  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  begin  to 
have  many  of  the  following  symptoms,  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and 
in  some  cases  much  longer,  before  their  death. 

At  first  they  lose  their  appetite  and  spirits;  they  look  pale,  and  fall 
away  in  flesh;  they  have  always  a  quick  pulse,  and  some  degree  of 
fever.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  a  hydrocephalus  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever,  which  had  frequent  remissions,  but 
without  any  order  or  regularity:  in  other  cases  the  paroxysms  came 
on  pretty  regularly  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  disease  was  taken 
for  a  slow  irregular  nervous  fever,  or  for  one  occasioned  by  worms. 
At  this  time,  in  children  of  five  years  and  upwards,  I  have  found  the 
pulse  at  a  hundred  and  ten,  in  others  at  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
in  a  few  cases  at  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  at  a  hundred  and 
forty  strokes  in  a  minute;  but  rarely  ever  so  full  as  to  indicate 
bleeding. 

In  others  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin  were  not 
so  considerable;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  patient 
who  had  not  some  degree  of  fever  in  this,  which  I  shall  call  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease. 

While  the  feverishness  continues  or  increases,  they  lose  their 
appetite  more  and  more;  their  tongue  is  often  white,  sometimes  it 
is  remarkably  clean,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  disease  acquires  an 
aphthous  redness.  They  are  thirsty,  and  frequently  vomit  once  or 
twice  in  a  day,  or  once  in  two  days.  They  complain  of  a  pain  in 
the  crown  of  their  head,  or  in  the  forehead  above  their  eyes.  They 
are  commonly  costive,  tho’  sometimes  they  have  returns  of  a  loose¬ 
ness.  When  bound,  they  are  not  easily  moved  by  a  purge;  sometimes 
they  are  troubled  with  gripes.  Their  spirits  being  low,  they  incline 
mostly  to  lie  in  bed,  altho’  they  are  often  more  disposed  to  watching 
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than  to  sleep.  They  cannot  easily  bear  the  light,  and  complain  when 
a  candle  is  brought  before  their  eyes.  They  are  observed  to  pick 
their  nose,  and  in  their  sleep  to  grind  with  their  teeth,  as  in  the  case 
of  worms. 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  during  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  distinguish  this  dropsy  of  the  brain  from  a  slow  irregular 
fever  occasioned  by  worms,  by  some  other  disorder  in  the  bowels,  or 
by  some  other  cause.  In  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  enable  us, 
with  some  certainty,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  enumerate  them,  I  shall  just  observe,  that  I  never 
had  but  two  patients  who  had  not  the  vomiting  during  either  the 
first  or  second  stage.  One  of  these  was  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age, 
who,  tho’  she  had  an  aversion  to  food,  yet  never  threw  it  up  but 
once,  and  that  was  on  the  third  day  before  her  death;  nor  did  she 
ever  complain  of  a  headach  till  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  she 
died;  whereas  this  last  symptom,  for  the  most  part,  begins  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  several  months,  before  the  end  of  the 
disease:  she  also  could  bear  the  light  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
The  other,  who  had  no  vomiting,  was  a  boy  of  eleven  years;  he  had 
little  headach,  altho’  he  lay  much  in  bed,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
moved.  But  in  general,  the  vomiting  once  or  twice  a-day,  or  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  the  headach1  and  the  aversion  to  light,  are  the 
symptoms  which  in  the  first  stage  of  this  kind  of  hydrocephalus 
characterize  it  most. 

Symptoms  of  the  SECOND  STAGE 

I  date  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage  from  the  time  the  pulse, 
from  being  quick  but  regular,  becomes  slow  and  irregular.  This 
sometimes  happens  about  three  weeks,  often  a  fortnight  or  less, 
before  the  death  of  the  patient. 

In  this  stage  the  pulse  is  commonly  not  only  much  slower  than 
it  was  before,  but  often  more  so  than  in  health.  In  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
the  pulse,  which  for  a  fortnight  beat  above  a  hundred  times  in  a 
minute,  about  nine  days  before  she  died,  fell  to  eighty-four,  next 
day  to  seventy,  and  the  day  after  to  sixty,  becoming  always  the  more 
irregular  the  slower  it  was.  In  a  youth  of  sixteen  the  pulse,  which 
for  several  weeks  had  been  feverish,  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  his 
death,  beat  only  sixty-eight  in  a  minute;  two  days  after,  it  fell  under 
sixty,  and  once  to  fifty. 

1  The  headach  not  only  in  this,  but  the  succeeding  stages,  is  in  some 
moderate,  in  others  severe;  in  which  last  case,  it  is  always  easiest  in  the 
morning  and  worst  at  night;  and  these  patients  have  commonly  a  great 
aversion  to  food. 
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A  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  fifteen  days  before  he  died,  had  a  pulse 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  in  a  minute,  and  irregular.  In  another 
of  four  years,  the  pulse  fell  to  eighty-eight  on  the  ninth  day  before 
his  end.  In  a  girl  of  seven  years  old,  on  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
day  before  her  death,  the  pulse  beat  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  a 
minute;  next  day,  it  became  slower  than  natural  and  irregular;  for 
five  or  six  days  after  this,  it  was  from  eighty  to  eighty-six  in  a  minute. 

In  two  other  children,  who  were  less  feverish  in  this  stage,  the 
pulse  from  a  hundred  fell  below  eighty.  I  have  never  seen  a  patient 
with  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  whose  pulse  did  not  come 
down  to  its  natural  state,  or  very  near  it,  except  one.  This  was  a  girl 
of  about  seven,  whose  pulse,  after  being  for  several  weeks  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  in 
the  evening,  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  fell  two  or  three  strokes 
under  a  hundred;  yet  neither  her  heat  nor  thirst,  nor  other  com¬ 
plaints  abated,  altho’  her  pulse  had  fallen  above  thirty  in  a  minute. 

In  this  distemper  it  is  observable,  that  when  the  pulse  is  nearly 
as  slow,  or  slower  than  natural,  it  is  always  irregular  or  unequal, 
both  as  to  the  strength  and  the  interval  of  the  strokes.  When  it 
grows  quicker,  the  irregularity  lessens;  and  when  it  becomes  very 
quick,  it  is  then  most  equal  and  regular.  Farther,  it  deserves  notice, 
that,  altho’  in  the  second  stage  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower  than 
it  was  before,  the  heat  of  the  skin  continues  much  the  same,  and 
sometimes  seems  rather  to  increase. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  this  period, 
as  from  thence  we  can  learn  the  surest  diagnostic. 

During  the  second  stage,  most  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  the 
first  continue.  The  sick  are  then  unable  to  sit  up,  tho’  generally 
they  sleep  little,  till  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when  they  begin 
to  grow  drowsy.  They  moan  heavily,  yet  cannot  tell  what  ails  them. 
Their  eyes  are  often  turned  towards  their  nose,  or  they  squint  out¬ 
wards,  and  sometimes  they  complain  of  seeing  objects  double.  Some, 
towards  the  end  of  this  stage,  grow  delirious,  and  cry  out  in  a  wild 
manner,  as  if  they  were  much  frightened:  about  this  time  also,  or 
later,  they  frequently  void  either  real  worms,  or  some  substance  like 
worms  in  a  dissolved  state;  yet  this  discharge  gives  no  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  only  helps  to  deceive  the  less  experienced  practitioner 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  urine  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  stages,  varies;  it  has 
often  a  large  sediment,  sometimes  none  at  all;  but  most  commonly 
it  deposites  one  of  a  light  consistence  and  a  white  colour.  In  several 
I  have  observed  the  urine  have  a  large  furfuraceous  sediment,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  their  death,  when  it  had  no  separation. 
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The  breath  has  now,  but  especially  in  the  last  stage,  such  a  sickish 
and  offensive  smell,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  in  any 
other  distemper.  During  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  stage,  the 
patients  are  often,  for  some  days,  or  parts  of  days,  much  easier  than 
at  other  times. 

Symptoms  of  the  THIRD  STAGE 

When  the  pulse  (which  for  some  time  was  nearly  as  slow  or  slower 
than  in  a  healthful  state)  rises  again  to  a  feverish  quickness,  and 
becomes  regular,  the  third  and  last  stage  may  be  said  to  begin. 

This  change  in  the  pulse  is  observed  five,  six,  or  seven  days  before 
death.  In  two  patients  only  the  pulse  did  not  become  more  frequent 
till  two  days  before  they  died;  and  in  two  others  it  began  to  grow 
quicker  nine  or  ten  days  before  that  event. 

As  the  time  of  this  change  in  the  pulse  is  different  in  different 
patients," so  is  the  degree  of  its  quickness.  In  some  it  rises  gradually 
from  below  seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety  in  a  minute,  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  hundred  and  forty,  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  some¬ 
times  above  two  hundred  before  they  expire.  In  others  the  pulse 
gets  up  more  suddenly,  in  one  day  perhaps  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  last  stage,  after  the  pulse  grows  quicker, 
it  does  not  keep  constantly  to  the  same  measure,  but  will  be  often 
a  good  deal  slower  for  part  of  a  day,  and  quicker  all  the  rest.  The 
pulse  beats  generally  faster  on  the  day  they  die  than  at  any  time 
before.  In  one  of  those  whom  I  attended,  it  beat  above  two  hundred 
and  ten  times  in  a  minute.  I  never  knew  any  go  off  in  this  disease 
whose  pulse  did  not  rise  to  near  a  hundred  and  thirty  strokes  in 
that  time. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  patient,  who  before  was  little  disposed  to 
sleep,  becomes  then  drowsy  and  comatose.  When  roused,  he  utters 
only  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  appears  to  be  insensible.  The 
beginning  of  the  coma  is  uncertain;  it  is  often  about  the  end  of  the 
second  stage  before  the  pulse  grows  quicker  for  the  second  time;  but 
in  a  few  cases  I  have  known  this  quickness  of  the  pulse  come  on 
before  the  patients  become  comatose. 

F requently  one  eye-lid  loses  its  motion,  and  afterwards  the  other 
becomes  also  paralytic.  About  this  time,  or  rather  sooner,  the  pupil 
of  one  or  both  eyes  ceases  to  contract,  and  remains  dilated  in  the 
greatest  light.  But  the  time  of  this  symptom  varies  much :  in  some 
it  happens  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  in  others  only  two  or  three  days, 
before  they  die.  T  hree  or  four  days  before  the  death  of  a  boy  of 
five  years  old,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  pupils,  which  had  been 
much  dilated  before,  no  larger  than  natural.  At  first  I  flattered 
myself  that  the  distemper  had  taken  some  favourable  turn;  but  was 
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soon  undeceived;  for,  upon  giving  the  child  a  spoonful  of  weak 
cinnamon  water,  with  some  drops  of  spiritus  volatilis  oleosus,  the 
pupils  became  as  wide  as  they  had  been  the  day  before.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  after,  they  contracted  again;  but  immediately  dilated 
upon  holding  some  spirit  of  sal  ammoniacus  to  his  nose.  I  have 
since  observed  the  same  interchanges  in  the  pupils  of  a  boy  of  four 
years  old,  on  the  third  day  before  he  died.  In  this  case  the  pupils 
not  only  were  enlarged,  by  giving  him  a  spoonful  of  wine,  or  holding 
volatile  spirits  to  his  nose,  but  also  by  so  small  a  stimulus  as  my 
lifting  up  his  eye-lids,  which  had  lost  all  their  motion,  and  had 
fallen  so  far  down  as  to  cover  near  the  half  of  the  eye.  Before  they 
are  seized  with  the  coma ,  they  sometimes  complain  of  seeing  strange 
and  frightful  objects.  A  day  or  two  before  death,  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva  of  one  or  both  eyes  frequently  becomes  inflamed;  but  they 
generally  continue  to  hear  for  some  days  after  they  are  blind. 

In  this  stage,  the  patients  are  sometimes  observed  to  be  constantly 
raising  one  of  their  hands  to  their  head;  and  are  generally  troubled 
with  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  face,  as  well  as 
with  a  subsultus  tendinum.  In  a  girl  of  thirteen,  the  day  before  she 
died,  the  hands  were  strongly  bent  inwards  by  a  fixed  spasm  of  their 
muscles.  A  youth  of  sixteen,  who  when  in  health  had  been  liable  to 
spasms,  about  the  end  of  the  second  stage  began  to  be  affected  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  a  cramp  in  one  of  his  arms,  which  ascended  to 
his  throat,  and  often  prevented  his  speaking  for  some  minutes.  One 
of  the  cheeks  will  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day  grow  hot  and  red,  while 
the  other,  with  the  lips,  remains  pale  and  cold.  These  flushings 
generally  appear  two,  three,  or  four  days  before  death.  In  a  boy 
of  five  years  old,  one  side  of  both  his  arms  became  frequently  red, 
while  the  other  side  never  changed  its  colour.  After  death,  the  arms 
and  breasts  have  been  seen  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

I  had  one  patient  who,  four  days  before  he  died,  bled  once  and 
again  at  the  nose. 

Those  who  have  been  costive  before,  often  become  loose  in  the 
third  stage,  and  complain  of  gripes.  A  day  or  two  before  death,  the 
patient  either  swallows  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  Lastly,  the 
respiration  grows  more  frequent  and  laborious;  and  in  some  there 
is  a  considerable  pause  after  every  expiration.  This  kind  of  breathing 
I  have  also  observed  in  those  who  have  died  of  an  apoplexy,  arising 
from  a  supression  of  urine. 

Upon  opening  the  heads  of  ten  of  those  patients  from  whom 
I  have  collected  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  I  found  in  all  of 
them  a  clear  thin  fluid  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  corpus  callosum.  There  was  frequently  the 
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same  kind  of  liquor  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles;  but  whether 
this  is  always  the  case,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  had  not  attended  sufficiently 
to  this  circumstance.  I  never  met  with  water  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  brain,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  corpus  callosum.  Altho’  there  seems  to  be  a 
communication  between  the  two  anterior  ventricles;  yet,  in  two 
cases,  I  found  one  of  them  much  distended,  while  the  other  con¬ 
tained  but  little  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
was  generally  from  two  ounces  to  five;  but  I  have  been  told  of  one 
case  in  which  it  amounted  to  near  eight  ounces.  This  fluid  does  not 
coagulate  with  the  heat,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  the  lymph 
that  is  found  in  the  pericardium,  or  what  is  taken  from  the  abdomen 
by  tapping  in  a  dropsy;  and  this  difference  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
exhaling  arteries  of  the  brain  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
other  parts. 
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JOHN  COOKE  :  HUGH  SMITH 

IN  1769  there  was  published  at  the  modest  price  of  one 
shilling,  ‘A  Plain  Account  of  the  Diseases  incident  to 
Children  with  an  Easy  Method  of  curing  Them.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Families.  By  John  Cooke,  M.D.  Homines 
ad  Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem  homini- 
bus  dando(Tul).  London.  Printed  for  Edward  and  Charles 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry  in  MDCCLXIX’. 

Little  is  known  about  John  Cooke.  He  lived  at  Leigh  in 
Essex.  Early  in  life  he  launched  forth  into  publicity  with 
an  ambitious  work,  An  Anatomical  and  Mechanical  Essay  on 
the  whole  Animal  Economy  (London,  1 730),  in  two  volumes 
octavo :  and  three  years  later  he  brought  out  Clavis  Naturae , 
or  the  Mystery  of  Philosophy  unv ail'd. 

In  1762  he  published  The  New  theory  of  Generation , 
which  was  chiefly  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of 
Leeuwenhoek,  and  in  1770  a  treatise  on  poisons.  He  was 
also  given  to  writing  articles  on  medical  subjects  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  day. 

John  Cooke  would  seem  to  have  been  something  of  a 
philanthropist,  for  he  says  of  his  book  on  diseases  of 
children,  ‘To  render  the  work  still  more  useful  the  price 
is  but  small  for  the  sake  of  the  poor — And  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  some  are  so  very  narrow  as  unables  them  yet  to 
purchase,  upon  application  I  will  present  them  therewith 
for  nothing’. 

He  says  that  his  book  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  compilation 
from  other  writers,  and  evidently  anticipates  a  mixed 
reception. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  so  as  to  please  all  men.  I  have  my 
oddities  as  well  as  my  errors,  and  I  believe  but  few  if  any  are  entirely 
without  them.  ...  I  know  the  world  too  well  to  be  fond  of  any 
applause,  the  praise  of  man  proves  often  dangerous.  .  .  .  But  being 
now  past  my  meridian  and  hastening  towards  that  mansion  the 
grave  ...  if  I  can  do  a  little  good  here  and  go  thither  in  peace  and 
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with  a  good  conscience  it  matters  not  much  what  any  man  says  or 
thinks  of  me. 

He  quotes  Walter  Harris  and  his  acid  theory  approvingly, 
and  is  evidently  much  influenced  in  treatment  by  Harris’s 
views.  His  chapter  on  colic  will  illustrate  this;  it  records 
also  the  tragedy  of  his  own  child. 

One  particular  and  painful  disease  peculiar  to  infants  is  the  wind 
cholic  and  gripes,  which  for  want  of  relief  from  medicine,  often 
throws  them  into  convulsions  and  speedily  puts  an  end  to  their 
short  but  miserable  life.  .  .  .  They  discharge  a  deal  of  wind  and 
their  ordure  is  green,  the  natural  effects  of  an  acid  mixt  with  a  yellow 
choler;  they  have  convulsive  twitches  in  the  intestines  which  often 
occasion  rupture.  Having  first  injected  a  clyster  of  mallows  and 
milk  and  administer’d  ten  grains  of  Magnesia  Alba  or  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  infant  for  a  laxative,  give  it  neat  absorbent 
powders;  such  as  coral,  crab’s  eyes  or  even  clean  Chalk,  purging 
every  three  or  four  days  to  carry  them  out  of  the  body  before  they 
render  the  child  costive.  Spermaceti  rubbed  with  oil  of  aniseed,  as 
published  by  me  last  summer  is  an  excellent  medicine  by  which 
I  have  brought  them  back  when  they  were  thought  a-dying  from 
convulsions.  .  .  .  Opiates  with  infants  ought  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution.  I  lost  a  son  above  a  year  old,  who  was  killed 
instantly,  only  with  eight  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  when  two  drops 
are  sufficient  for  a  babe.  .  .  . 

If  swathed  up  undo  it  directly  to  give  room.  But  if  they  were  not 
swathed  but  allowed  as  much  freedom  as  puppies  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  discourse  on  the  cause 
of  the  surprising  mortality  of  Infants  under  two  years  of  age  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  1768.  .  .  .  Infants  generally  are  but  poor 
patients  for  physicians  as  not  paying  them  well  or  else  with  care 
many  thousands  might  be  saved  every  year.  Wherefore  it  behoves 
all  tender  mothers  to  purchase  that  excellent  Magazine  both  for 
their  own  ease  and  that  of  their  issue;  and  which  I  doubt  not  but 
they  will,  as  soon  as  they  see  how  easily  they  may  act  the  physician 
themselves  and  that  most  safely,  only  by  these  my  plain  and  easy 
instructions:  for  my  desire  is  not  to  save  money  but  lives.  I  wish 
I  could  as  easily  find  out  a  cure  against  covetousness  in  some  persons 
and  physicians:  O  how  good  then  should  I  make  such! 

Cooke  has  a  chapter  on  jaundice.  He  says  that: 

Sylvius  observes  that  many  infants  are  affected  with  this  disease 
soon  after  birth  and  that  some  are  even  born  infected  with  it:  and 
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I  myself  have  laid  some  women  whose  babes  brought  it  into  the 
world  with  them  which  shows  they  contain  the  cause  thereof 
within  themselves  before  birth.  ...  It  is  much  that  this  distemper 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  practical  authors,  though  a  great  many  new¬ 
born  babes  die  of  it;  most  commonly  by  the  neglect  of  nurses 
who  according  to  their  usual  acuteness  say,  they  grow  yellow 
and  must  die,  therefore  neither  seek  for  nor  try  any  assistance. 
Of  a  hangman  and  a  hard-hearted  nurse  I  know  not  which  is  the 
crudest. 

Amongst  his  twenty-seven  chapters  is  one  on  ‘Head- 
mould  shot  and  Horseshoe-head’.  These  were  compressed 
conditions  of  the  cranial  bones  produced  during  labour. 
They  are  more  fully  explained  by  William  Smellie  in  his 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  (London,  1752).  In  this 
he  has  a  chapter,  ‘Of  the  Management  of  New-born  Chil¬ 
dren  with  the  Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject’,  and  in 
this  he  gives  (I  quote  from  the  second  edition,  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  same  year)  a  section  ‘Of  Mouldshot  Heads, 
Contusions  and  Excoriations’. 

‘In  laborious  and  lingering  labours  the  child’s  head  is 
often  long  confined,  and  so  compressed  in  the  Pelvis  that 
the  bones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Cranium  are  squeezed 
together  and  ride  over  one  another  in  different  manners, 
according  as  the  head  presented.  If  the  Ossa  Parietalia 
rise  over  the  Os  Frontis  the  case  is  called  the  mouldshot; 
if  over  the  Occiput  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  horse-shoe 
mould.’ 

Dr.  Cooke  in  his  chapter  on  the  rickets  says :  ‘Those  that 
have  a  mind  to  read  a  full  history  of  this  odd  disease,  let 
them  consult  Glisson  and  Mayow,  the  two  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  what  I  have  elsewhere  published  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  April  1765.’  Dr.  Cooke  refers 
several  times  to  his  own  writings  in  the  magazines  or  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day.  He  was  evidently  a  man  who  did  not 
shrink  from  publicity,  and  one  can  well  imagine  from  his 
style  that  the  critics  whom  he  anticipates  in  his  Preface 
would  not  be  wanting. 

Michael  Underwood,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (1799),  refers  to  Cooke’s 
mixture  of  spermaceti  and  ol.  anisi  for  convulsions,  and 
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speaks  of  this  author  in  no  very  complimentary  terms — 
‘the  style  of  the  author  is  not  likely  to  recommend  his 
prescriptions  very  strongly  in  the  present  day’;  and  then 
he  adds  in  a  footnote:  ‘After  having  looked  into  almost 
every  work  that  has  fallen  in  my  way  on  the  subject 
of  infantile  diseases,  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  any¬ 
thing  of  so  late  a  date  as  1769  that  could  reflect  such 
disgrace  on  the  practice  of  physic  as  the  very  anile  per¬ 
formance  of  this  writer.’ 


HUGH  SMITH 

A  book  which  obtained  much  vogue  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  this  century  was,  Letters  to  Married  Women 
on  Nursing  and  the  Management  of  Children ,  by  Hugh 
Smith.  It  was  first  published  in  1 772,  and  passed  through 
at  least  six  English  editions.  There  was  also  a  French 
translation  which  passed  through  two  editions,  the  last  in 
1807,  and  the  former  of  these  was  translated  into  Dutch 
in  1775.  . 

Hugh  Smith  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  and  in  1779  was  also  a  liveryman 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  He  was  not  attached  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  as  was  his  namesake,  who  was  a 
physician  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  about  this  period: 
the  two  have  sometimes  been  confused. 

The  author  of  the  Letters  to  Married  Women  brought 
out  also  a  work  which  became  very  popular,  The  Family 
Physician ,  of  which  an  eighth  edition  appeared  in  1791. 
Hugh  Smith,  like  other  practitioners  of  his  time,  was  not 
above  doing  a  little  advertising,  and  the  last  page  of  his 
Letters  informs  all  whom  it  may  concern  that,  ‘Of  C.  and  G. 
Kearsley’  [his  publishers],  ‘No.  46  Fleet  Street,  may  be  had 
Genuine  Essence  of  Balm  of  Gilead  A  Recipe  of  the 
Author  of  this  work  Being  a  chemical  preparation  whose 
balsamic  virtues  the  most  esteemed  physicians  of  every 
age  have  allowed  to  exceed  all  other  things  yet  discovered 
in  the  Materia  Medica’;  and  indeed  they  must  have  done 
so,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  diversity  of  diseases  which 
it  is  guaranteed  to  cure,  and  all  at  the  price  of ‘Five  shillings 
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and  five  pence  a  bottle’.  Hugh  Smith,  however,  was  capable 
of  better  things  than  his  petty  advertising  might  suggest: 
he  was  possessed  of  sound  judgement,  and  saw  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  was  being  done  by  the  traditional  methods  of 
rearing  infants. 

The  scope  of  his  betters  may  be  judged  from  the  Table 
of  Contents: 

Letter  I.  Of  Marks — the  imaginary  consequences  of  frights 
and  longings.  A  candid  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  doctrine. 
Letter  II.  Of  Marks — showing  that  such  blemishes  may  happen 
independently  of  the  mother’s  imagination.  Letter  III.  Of  Mis¬ 
carriage.  Letter  IV.  Mother’s  milk — the  natural  and  best  food 
for  infants.  Letter  V.  Arguments  in  favour  of  suckling — as  well 
for  the  mother’s  sake  as  the  child’s — and  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
in  delivering  children  to  the  care  of  foster-nurses.  Letter  VI.  The 
management  of  infants  from  the  birth — with  directions  for  putting 
them  to  the  breast.  Letter  VII.  A  natural  and  easy  method  of 
suckling  children — This  duty  proved  to  be  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
fatigue.  Letter  VIII.  The  proper  method  of  weaning  children. 
Letter  IX.  The  safest  method  of  bringing  children  up  by  hand. 
Letter  X.  The  general  management  of  children  from  the  time  of 
weaning  till  they  are  about  two  years  old — with  observations  upon 
the  cutting  of  teeth.  Letter  XI.  The  general  management  of 
children  from  two  years  old  till  they  leave  the  nursery.  Letter  XII. 
The  necessity  of  cultivating  the  dispositions  of  children  to  render 
them  amiable  and  virtuous.  Letter  XIII.  Of  milk — its  properties 
examined — The  different  kinds  of  milk  compared  with  each  other 
— and  their  particular  virtues  explained.  Letter  XIV.  The  sick 
chamber — with  directions  also  for  invalids.  LetterXV.  Old  age — 
by  virtue  rendered  truly  honourable.  The  steps  by  which  we 
mounted  into  life  shown  to  be  the  easiest  and  best  paths  to  descend 
into  the  grave. 

In  the  Introduction  he  quotes  from  his  other  book, 
The  Family  Physician ,  some  figures  of  births  and  deaths 
which  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  worth  reproducing 
here. 

The  figures  are  from  the  bills  of  mortality  for  ‘the 
metropolis  and  its  environs’.  They  show  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  born  in  this  area  died  before  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  these  deaths  occurred 
under  the  age  of  two  years: 
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Burials  under 

Burials  under 

Total  births 

5  years  of  age 

2  years  of  age 

1762 

1 5>35T 

10,659 

8.372 

1763  . 

I5»i33 

11,163 

8,200 

1764  . 

16,801 

9,699 

7,673 

1765  . 

16,374 

9,948 

8,073 

1766 

16,257 

10,197 

8,035 

1767  . 

15,980 

9*449 

7,662 

1768 

16,042 

10,670 

8,229 

1769  . 

16,714 

10,061 

8,016 

1770  . 

17,109 

10,121 

7>994 

1771  . 

17,072 

9*447 

7,617 

Hugh  Smith  did  good  service  in  laying  stress  upon  this 
infant  mortality:  but  public  opinion  was  already  demand¬ 
ing  some  explanation  of  it.  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine ,  in 
December  1765,  had  an  article  on  ‘Some  of  the  Causes  that 
occasion  the  Mortality  of  Children  under  Two  Years  of 
Age.  In  answer  to  Queries  in  the  public  Papers  concern¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  great  Mortality  of  infants  in  this 
Metropolis  under  that  age’.  It  was  an  unsigned  article, 
apparently  by  a  medical  man,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
brief  essay  on  the  dressing  and  feeding  of  infants  and 
young  children;  but  the  heading  of  the  article  shows  that 
people  were  beginning  to  question  whether  this  mortality 
was  inevitable. 

Smith  says  ‘disease  and  death  are  the  usual  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  present  erroneous  method  of  bringing 
children  up  by  hand.  Scarcely  one  in  four  of  these  little 
innocents  live  to  get  over  the  cutting  of  their  teeth;  and 
the  vitiated  blood  of  those  that  escape,  occasioned  by  im¬ 
proper  nourishment,  generally  renders  them  infirm  or 
shortlived’. 

His  florid  style,  though  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of 
that  period,  at  times  passes  the  bounds  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  is  urging  mothers  to  suckle  their  children:  ‘Oh!  that 
I  could  prevail  upon  my  fair  countrywomen  to  become 
still  more  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men!  Believe  it  not 
when  it  is  insinuated  that  your  bosoms  are  less  charming 
for  having  a  dear  little  cherub  at  your  breast.  I  speak 
from  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  of  one  too  who  has  an 
universal  and  generous  love  for  the  virtuous  part  of  your 
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sex.  Trust  me  there  is  no  husband  could  withstand  the 
fond  solicitations  of  an  endearing  wife  would  she  be  in 
earnest  in  her  desire  of  bringing  up  her  own  children. 
Rest  assured  when  he  beholds  the  object  of  his  soul 
cherishing  and  supporting  in  her  arms  the  propitious 
reward  of  wedlock,  and  fondly  traces  his  own  lineaments 
in  the  darling  boy,  it  recalls  a  thousand  delicate  sensations 
to  a  generous  mind'. 

Hugh  Smith  should  have  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
writer  in  this  country  to  teach  the  sufficiency  of  breast-milk 
alone  for  the  feeding  of  infants  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months.  Hitherto  even  the  most  advanced  of  writers  had 
permitted  the  addition  of  ‘pap’  at  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  generally  it  was  given  much  earlier.  Hugh  Smith 
indeed,  like  some  in  our  own  time,  seems  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  irreducible  minimum,  as  a  merit  in  the  feeding 
of  infants.  ‘Four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
sufficient  for  a  child  to  receive  the  breast:  and  let  the 
following  rules  be  nearly  observed.  About  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  after  which  the  child  may  be  allowed  an  hour 
or  two’s  sleep: — again  an  hour  after  the  mother  has  break¬ 
fasted — and  a  third  time  if  she  pleases  before  dinner — a 
fourth  time  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  being  two 
or  three  hours  after  dinner — and  lastly  between  ten  and 
eleven  just  before  she  goes  to  rest’. 

Hugh  Smith  held  strong  views  on  the  rocking  of 
infants,  which  had  been  recommended  and  practised 
from  time  immemorial.  ‘But  as  to  rocking  children,  the 
custom  is  altogether  absurd.  He  was  an  ingenious  man 
who  invented  a  mousetrap,  though  none  but  a  fool  first 
thought  of  a  cradle:  it  was  certainly  invented  to  save  the 
attendants  trouble,  for  which  by  the  bye  they  suffer  more 
in  return.  I  never  permitted  a  cradle  to  disgrace  my 
nursery.’ 

At  six  or  seven  months  he  advises  that  children  be  ‘fed 
once  or  twice  a  day  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  broth 
and  a  little  bread  mixed  in  it’. 

His  remarks  on  cow’s  milk  are  interesting: 

I  know  very  well  that  many  persons  and  perhaps  some  gentlemen 
in  the  practice  of  physic  will  differ  from  me  in  opinion  when  I 
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prefer  cow's  milk  to  every  other  kind  of  nourishment  in  the  early 
months  where  it  is  necessary  to  bring  a  child  up  by  hand  .  .  .  the  milk 
of  cows  appears  I  think  to  be  the  properest  substitute  we  can  make 
for  that  of  the  breast;  and  will  answer  best  after  the  first  month  or  two 
without  boiling,  unless  it  purges  the  child:  in  which  case  boiling  it 
will  generally  prevent  the  inconvenience  proceeding  in  all  likelihood 
from  its  oily  particles.  I  have  no  objections  to  a  small  quantity  of 
Lisbon  sugar  being  mixed  with  it  particularly  if  the  child  be  costive 
and  indeed  this  may  very  frequently  be  of  use  to  prevent  its  too 
great  tendency  to  become  acid  from  which  disorders  of  the  bowel 
sometimes  arise.  ...  In  case  the  milk  be  thrown  up  in  a  curdled 
state  a  small  quantity  of  salt  will  generally  prevent  it:  a  circumstance 
I  would  wish  to  have  attended  to,  as  many  children  are  subject  to 
this  complaint  and  it  is  a  method  I  have  seldom  known  to  fail  unless 
they  are  greatly  overfed.  .  .  . 

What  we  have  next  to  observe  is  the  quantity  of  milk  proper  to 
be  given  to  a  newborn  child  in  the  twentyfour  hours.  What  think 
you,  my  dear  ladies,  of  a  Winchester  pint  being  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  day  and  night?  Methinks  I  hear  an  exclamation — O  bar¬ 
barous  man!  Under  a  pretence  of  correcting  us  he  intends  to  starve 
the  little  helpless  creatures!  Was  there  ever  such  a  cruelty  heard  of 
before  ?  Allow  a  child  only  a  pint  of  milk  a  day!  Why  it  would  eat 
two  quarts  of  pap  and  still  cry  for  more. — Yet  after  all  surprise,  an 
infant  in  the  month  will  receive  from  one  pint  of  milk  more  real 
and  good  nourishment  than  from  ten  quarts  of  pap,  as  it  is  called.  .  .  . 
If  one  pint  of  milk  therefore  in  the  first  week  or  two  be  too  little, 
it  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  for  it  appears  to  be  enough  to  support 
the  child. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  infantile  mortality 
was  high  when  infants  in  the  first  month  or  two  received 
a  quart  or  more  of  bread-sop,  and  that  sometimes  made 
with  water  only  or  with  water  coloured  with  milk.  Hugh 
Smith  was  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  digestive 
troubles  of  infancy  must  still  have  been  in  evidence  when,' 
as  he  advised,  they  were  having  cow’s  milk  five  ounces  at 
a  feed  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  life  and  six  ounces  when 
a  fortnight  old  (Letter  IX). 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  in  some  quarters 
of  this  teaching.  ‘Larger  feeds  at  longer  intervals’  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  doctrine  which  has  but  narrow  limits:  carried  to 
excess,  as  it  was  by  Hugh  Smith,  and  as  it  sometimes  is 
to-day,  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  nutritional  disturbance  in 
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infants.  His  contribution  to  the  subject  of  infant-feeding 
took  not  only  the  form  of  advice,  he  was  the  inventor  of  a 
‘hubby-pot’,  the  object  of  which  was  to  imitate  Nature  in 
making  the  infant  labour  for  its  food.  His  invention  was 
a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  feeding-bottle, 
which  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 


Fig.  i.  Roman  baby-feeder:  circa  a.d.  200.  Made  of  clay 
[Copyright  hVellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum ) 


Baby-feeder:  Roman.  Made  of  clay.  Before  A.D.  500 
( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum ) 


Fig.  3-  Baby-feeder:  Roman.  Made  of  clay 
( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum) 


Fig.  4.  Baby-feeder  in  terra-cotta:  Roman 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
FEEDING-BOTTLE 

MATERNAL  suckling  has  at  all  times  been  regarded 
as  the  natural  mode  of  feeding  an  infant,  but  from 
very  early  times,  as  is  evident  from  the  literature  of 
paediatrics,  a  substitute  was  often  found  in  the  person  of  a 
wet-nurse.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
(a.d.)  this  practice  of  handing  over  the  infant  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for  by  a  paid  wet-nurse,  who  took  the  child  to  her 
own  home,  where  negligence  and  ignorance  often  pre¬ 
vailed,  had  become  a  widespread  and  grave  menace  to 
infant  life  (vide  pp.  381,  406). 

Breast-feeding,  however,  cannot  at  any  time  have  been 
the  only  resource  for  nourishing  an  infant;  the  child  of  the 
wet-nurse  at  any  rate  must  sometimes  have  needed  other 
nourishment,  and  there  must  have  been  times  when,  failing 
the  mother’s  supply,  no  human  milk  was  available:  more¬ 
over,  it  was  the  custom  from  early  times  to  give  the  child 
sopped  food  in  addition  to  breast  milk  within  a  few  weeks, 
if  not  within  a  few  days,  after  birth. 

Some  feeding-vessel  had  therefore  to  be  devised,  unless 
the  infant  was  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon. 

Reference  to  any  form  of  baby-feeding  apparatus  is 
curiously  lacking  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  such 
certainly  existed,  at  least  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  (a.d.) 

An  early  form  was  a  more  or  less  globular  vessel  made 
of  clay,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  to  admit  the  fluid,  and 
a  small  nipple-like  spout  projecting  from  the  side. 

The  specimen  shown  here  (Fig.  1)  dates  from  about 
a.d.  200. 

Others  somewhat  similar;  but  having  a  handle  on  the 
side  opposite  the  spout,  and  standing  3^ — 4^  inches  high, 
are  figured  by  Auvard  and  Pingat,1  and  attributed  to  the 
periods  of  Domitian  and  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

1  Hygiene  Infantile ,  Paris,  1889. 
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A  much  nearer  approach  to  the  modern  shape  of  the 
feeding-bottle  was  reached  in  the  Roman  period  in  the 
vessel  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a  clay  feeding-vessel  of  the  boat 
shape  with  tapering  spout  at  one  end  and  an  orifice,  for 
filling,  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  other  end.  The  date  of 
this  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  therefore  to  date  from  some 
time  before  a.d.  500. 

Auvard  and  Pingat  produce  evidence  in  one  at  least  of 
the  feeding-vessels  they  figure  (fig.  63  in  their  book),  that 
glass  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  baby-feeding  apparatus,  even  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  (a.d.),  but  clay  was  the  usual  material.  A  different 
type  of  feeder  of  Roman  origin,  perhaps  used  for  pap 
rather  than  fluids,  and  belonging  probably  to  some  date 
within  the  first  four  centuries,  is  shown  here,  and  is  very 
like  the  feeding-cup  in  common  use  in  the  sick-room 
to-day  (Fig.  3).  Another  variety  of  more  ornate  design 
made  in  terra-cotta,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

After  the  somewhat  elaborate  vessels  of  the  Roman  age, 
it  seems  almost  a  retrograde  movement  to  come  to  the 
horn  as  an  implement  of  infant-feeding,  but  in  medieval 
times  and  much  later  it  was  in  common  use.  A  horn  of 
small  size,  sufficient,  so  Armstrong  says,  to  hold  about  a 
gill  and  a  half,  was  obtained  from  a  cow,  and  the  small  end 
was  bored  through,  and  either  put  direct  into  the  infant’s 
mouth  or  covered  with  some  piece  of  cloth  through  which 
the  infant  sucked  the  milk.  No  doubt  the  horn  had  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  was  easily  to  be  obtained  by  the 
poorest.  In  Fig.  5  it  is  seen  in  use  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  description  of  a  baby-feeding  apparatus 
is  by  Simon  Vallembert  in  1565,  and  what  he  describes  is 
the  horn.  In  1777  George  Armstrong  speaks  of  a  novel 
addition  to  the  horn,  a  sort  of  teat  made  of  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  which  was  to  be  fixed  on  to  the  narrow  end  of  the 
horn  (vide  p.  424).  The  only  alternative  he  mentions  to 
the  horn  is  a  pap-boat.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  other 
vessels  besides  the  horn  were  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  for  amongst  the  quaint  illustrations  of 


George  Armstrong  in  1783 
( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum ) 


Fig.  6.  Pewter  feeding-bottle:  spout  unscrews 
Eighteenth  century 

( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum) 


Fig.  7.  Pewter  baby-feeder  :  probably  early  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  the  Dutch  form  described  by 


Hugh  Smith 


( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Me  die  al  Museum ) 


.  Pewter  baby-feeder:  eighteenth  century.  The  simplest  form  of  the  bubby-pot 
( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum ) 
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Louffenburg’s  V ersehung  des  Leibs ,  printed  in  1491,  is  one  1 
showing  a  child  sucking  its  repast  from  a  vessel  shaped  like 
a  soda-water  bottle.  In  the  1549  version  of  this  poem  the 
feeding-bottle  in  the  illustration  has  changed  its  form;  it 
has  become  an  oval  vessel  from  which  a  long  narrow  spout 
passes  to  the  child’s  lips  (vide  illustration,  Chap.  XI,  p.  93). 

The  baby  feeding-bottle  has  undergone  many  changes 
in  shape  and  substance.  Made  occasionally,  even  in  the 
Roman  Age,  of  glass,  it  was  usually  of  earthenware,  but 
Auvard  and  Pingat  figure  one  made  of  wood,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  sometimes 
made  of  pewter.  Two  examples  of  this  are  shown  in  Figs. 
6  and  7,  which  illustrate  also  an  unusual  flask  shape  with 
screw  top. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  spout  from  which  the  child 
sucked  the  milk  was  in  some  cases  perforated  only  with 
fine  holes  at  the  end,2  so  that  the  food  might  not  be  swal¬ 
lowed  too  quickly.  At  a  later  period  the  small  end  of  the 
feeding-vessel,  horn  or  otherwise,  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  skin  pierced  with  minute  holes:  Rosen  von  Rosenstein 
mentions  this  device  in  17 65  (vide  p.  436).  The  difficulty 
of  regulating  the  rate  of  flow — a  problem  still  not  altogether 
solved — was  evidently  exercising  the  minds  of  physicians  at 
that  time.  In  1777  Hugh  Smith,  the  author  of  Letters  to 
Married  Women  on  nursing  and  the  management  of  children 
(vide  p.  433),  writes: 

There  is  nothing  therefore  wanting,  I  hope,  to  complete  our 
system  but  a  contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nipple,  that  the 
child  may  still  labour  to  obtain  its  support,  which  alone  will  greatly 
prevent  the  error  in  quantity.  I  have  seen  some  inventions  of  this 
kind,  by  means  of  parchment  or  leather  sewed  to  the  pointed  end 
of  a  horn,  which  is  no  bad  thought  and  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Hollanders  when  they  travel  have  a  small  pewter  vessel, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cone  which  is  filled  with  milk  and  a 
sponge  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  is  tied  over  the  smaller  end.  This 
serves  the  child  very  well  as  an  artificial  nipple:  for  it  is  observed 

1  Reproduced  in  Ruhrahs,  Paediatrics  of  the  Pasti  p.  481. 

2  De  vita  atque  cultu  puerorum  monumentis  antiquis  explanato ,  Gerardus 
Van  Hoon .  Amsterdam,  1909. 
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that  a  Dutch  woman  seldom  or  never  gives  suck  to  her  child  before 
strangers.  .  .  . 

P.S.  Since  this  book  made  its  first  appearance  [this  note  is  in  the 
third  edition  of  1774]  I  have  contrived  a  milkpot  for  my  own 
nursery  upon  the  above  principles:  it  appears  to  my  family  and  to 
many  of  my  patients  preferable  to  those  now  in  use,  and  may 
probably  be  still  further  improved.  .  .  .  This  pot  is  somewhat  in  form 
like  an  urn,  it  contains  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint;  its 
handle  and  neck  or  spout  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  coffee-pot,  except 
that  the  neck  of  this  arises  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  pot  and  is 
very  small:  in  short  it  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  those  gravy-pots 
which  separate  the  gravy  from  the  oily  fat.  The  end  of  the  spout  is 
a  little  raised  and  forms  a  roundish  knob  somewhat  in  appearance 
like  a  small  heart:  this  is  perforated  by  three  or  four  small  holes:  a 
piece  of  rag  is  tied  loosely  over  it  which  serves  the  child  to  play  with 
instead  of  the  nipple,  and  through  which,  by  the  infants  sucking,  the 
milk  is  constantly  strained.  The  child  is  equally  satisfied  as  it 
would  be  with  the  breast;  it  never  wets  him  in  the  least;  he  is 
obliged  to  labour  for  every  drop  he  receives:  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  at  the  breast:  and  greatly  in  recommendation  of  this  con¬ 
trivance  the  nurses  confess  it  is  more  convenient  than  a  boat,  and 
that  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant; 
which  is  the  greatest  security  to  parents  that  their  servants  will  use 
it  when  they  themselves  are  not  present.  The  model  of  this  milk- 
pot  is  left  with  Mr.  Morrison  at  the  Three  Kings  in  Cheapside  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  milk-pots  are  now  also  made  in  the 
Queens-ware,  in  order  that  the  poor  may  be  accommodated. 

In  1799  this  ‘hubby-pot’  was  still  in  use,  and  Under¬ 
wood  gives  addresses  at  which  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  forerunner  of  the  modern  rubber  teat,  the  piece  of 
sponge  which  Hugh  Smith  mentions,  must  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  gastro-intestinal  troubles;  one  can  hardly 
imagine  anything  better  calculated  to  retain  the  bacteria 
of  the  milk;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  adequate  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  for  its  proper  cleansing.  In  1784  an 
Italian,  Filippo  Baldini,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Naples, 
published  a  booklet  there  entitled  Methodo  di  Allatare  a 
mano  i  bambini  (an  edition  in  French  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1786,  and  a  German  translation  in  1787).  As  an 
adjunct  to  his  method  of  hand-feeding  he  introduced  a 
feeding-vessel  (Fig.  1 1),  the  neck  of  which  terminated  in 
an  expansion  so  devised  as  to  admit  when  unscrewed  a 


Fig.  9.  Pewter  baby-feeder:  eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  an  early  pattern  of 

Hugh  Smith’s  ‘bubby-pot’ 

( Copyright  JHellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum ) 


.  ‘Bubby-pot’,  baby-feeder,  as  described  by  Hugh  Smith  in  1777 
( Copyright  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum) 


i.  Baby-feeder,  with  sponge  for  sucking 
Described  by  Filippo  Baldini,  1784 
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sponge,  which  projected  nipple-like  through  a  hole  in  this 
terminal  expansion. 

Boat-shaped  feeding-vessels  very  like  some  of  those  now 
in  use,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  to 
introduce  the  milk,  and  with  an  outlet  at  one  end  only, 
were  made  of  china,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  In  Fig.  12 
is  shown  a  feeding-bottle  of  this  kind  made  of  china 
ornamented  with  a  coloured  pattern  and  probably  dating 
from  the  period  mentioned.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  great  advantage  of  glass 
bottles  for  infant-feeding  was  recognized,  and  at  this 
time  also  the  importance  of  proper  cleansing  of  the 
bottles  began  to  be  emphasized.  The  most  advanced 
writer  on  these  points  was  Struve,  whose  Erziehung  der 
Kinder ,  published  in  1798,  appeared  in  English,  translated 
by  A.  F.  M.  Willich  in  1800  (vide  p.  491). 


LI 
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W.  FARRER  :  A.  HUME 

AMONGST  the  lesser  lights  of  the  period — one  might 
IX.  say  amongst  the  least — was  William  Farrer,  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Apart  from  his  writings  he  seems  to  have  left 
no  record  behind  him,  and  his  writings  do  not  suggest  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  have  attained  to  much  distinction 
in  his  profession. 

In  1773  he  published  a  small  book  of  seventy-six  pages 
on  the  rickets,  with  the  lengthy  title,  ‘A  particular  Account 
of  the  Rickets  in  Children,  And  Remarks  on  its  Analogy 
to  the  King’s  Evil,  With  general  Directions  how  to  cure 
such  diseased  Infants  in  an  easy  and  efficacious  Manner. 
Also  Precepts  for  the  Prevention  of  most  Diseases  of 
Children,  And  a  Remedy  for  Convulsions  and  the  Hooping- 
cough.  By  W.  Farrer  MD. — Quid  voveat  dulci  Nutricula 
majus  alumno. — Hor. — London.  Printed  and  sold  by  J. 
Johnson,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard.  MDCCLXXIII’. 

In  the  preface  he  speaks  of  ‘the  unhappy  progress  the 
Rickets  has  of  late  years  made  among  us’,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  book  he  says  ‘I  have  also  observed  that  the  Rickets  is 
more  common  among  the  children  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  and  the  poorest  sort  of  people  than  among  those  in 
a  middling  station  in  life;  which  I  imagine  is  owing  in  the 
first  place  to  their  being  trusted  entirely  to  the  care  of 
nurses  and  secondly  to  the  poverty  of  those  who  have 
neither  time  nor  conveniences  to  keep  their  young  ones 
clean  and  dry’. 

He  regarded  rickets  as  ‘a  kind  of  partial  consumption 
consisting  in  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  nutritive  juices, 
by  which  some  parts  are  deprived  of  their  due  nourishment 
and  waste  away,  whilst  others  receiving  more  than  enough 
are  preternaturally  encreased,  with  an  incurvation  of  the 
bones  and  a  distortion  of  the  spine  of  the  back’.  Climate 
and  atmospheric  conditions  were  contributing  factors  as 
well  as  dietetic  faults,  ‘feeding  the  child  with  aqueous  and 
mucous  substances,  crude  summer  fruits,  fish,  by  un- 
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leavened  farinaceous  bread  and  too  great  a  quantity  of 
sweet  things’. 

Cold  cloudy  air  ‘effectually  contributes  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  disorder.  ...  A  convincing  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  air  of  London  which  in  consequence  of  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  exhalations  it  receives  from  the 
circumfluent  ocean  and  the  particles  of  smoke  arising  from 
the  fossile  coal  is  very  fit  not  only  for  producing  but  also 
for  supporting  the  rickets.  Nor  is  it  surprising  why  from 
the  same  cause  this  disorder  is  most  frequent  in  maritime 
and  marshy  places  as  also  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
why  in  towns  situated  by  large  rivers  incommoded  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  clouded  with  saline  effluvia  or  the  sul¬ 
phureous  smoke  of  fossile  coal  so  many  Children  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Rickets’. 

Farrer  had  but  a  low  opinion  of  the  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  says  ‘Hoffmann  and 
Boerhaave  are  the  only  physicians  who  have  given  us  any 
directions  worth  notice  for  the  cure  of  rickets’. 

The  part  of  his  book  which  claims  to  prevent  disease  in 
children  and  to  cure  convulsions  and  hooping-cough  is 
largely  concerned  with  recommending  an  ‘Alterative 
Tincture’  of  his  own  production,  the  composition  of  which 
he  is  careful  not  to  disclose,  and  an  antimonial  powder. 

If  Dr.  Farrer  was  a  sensitive  person  he  must  have  found 
the  notice  of  his  book  in  the  Monthly  Review ,  1777,  vol. 
56,  unpleasant  reading.  It  speaks  of  him  as  ‘attempting 
to  ward  off  the  charge  of  quackery,  which  he  justly  appre¬ 
hends  he  is  liable  to  incur  from  this  advertisement  of  his 
Alterative  Tincture  and  Antimonial  Powder’.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rickets  was  not  his  only  work:  he  wrote  also 
A  short  treatise  on  Onanism  from  the  original  of  Tissot  (Lond. 
1767.  8vo). 

A.  HUME 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Michael  Underwood’s  treatise 
on  diseases  of  children,  published  in  1799,  vol.  i,  p.  109, 
in  a  footnote  there  is  mention  of  a  work  on  diseases  of 
children  published  in  1776  by  ‘Dr.  A.  Home’.  He  says: 

Though  this  work  has  been  so  long  published  I  did  not  happen 
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to  see  it  until  my  last  edition  was  in  the  press.  It  contains  many 
remarks  that  do  the  author  great  credit,  considering  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written;  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  discriminating  the 
age  of  children  and  adjusting  the  dose  proper  for  them,  even  where 
mercury  and  opium  enter  into  the  composition;  a  neglect  of  the 
greater  importance  as  he  writes  professedly  for  female  readers. 

The  book  to  which  Underwood  is  referring  was  by 
Dr.  A.  Hume  (not  ‘Home’):  ‘Every  Woman  her  Own 
Physician,  or  the  Lady’s  Medical  Assistant,  containing 
the  History  and  Cure  of  the  various  diseases  Incident  to 
Women  and  Children,  The  Whole  rendered  intelligible 
by  Prescriptions  in  English  of  the  respective  Medicines 
proper  to  be  given  in  every  Disease,  And,  delivered  in  such 
a  plain  and  familiar  Manner  that  Every  Woman  of  com¬ 
mon  Capacity  may  safely  prescribe  for  Herself,  her  Ac¬ 
quaintance  and  her  poor  Neighbours.  By  A.  Hume  M.D. 
London.  Printed  for  Richardson  and  Urquhart  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  MDCCLXXVI’. 

The  whole  book  consists  only  of  1 57  pages,  of  which  57 
are  devoted  to  a  special  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children 
with  a  separate  Introduction  but  no  title-page.  In  the 
Introduction  Dr.  Hume  says: 

Nearly  all  the  children  who  die  within  the  first  year  are  carried  off 
by  convulsions  but  then  these  convulsions  are  the  consequence  of 
other  disorders  which  justly  demand  the  utmost  attention  and  care 
of  the  mother  or  nurse  who  are  entrusted  with  so  precious  a  charge 
as  the  life  and  health  of  the  little  innocents.  Humanity  obliges  the 
author  to  speak  plainly  upon  this  subject  and  he  is  sure  he  shall  not 
offend  the  worthy  and  the  good  by  declaring  that  those  convulsions 
which  carry  off  thousands  of  infants  every  year  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  brutality  and  laziness  of  nurses  who  are  for  ever  pouring 
Godfrey's  Cordial  down  their  little  throats,  which  is  a  strong  opiate 
and  in  the  end  as  fatal  as  Arsenic.  This  they  will  pretend  they  do 
to  quiet  the  child — thus  indeed  many  are  for  ever  quieted — when 
the  negligent  parents  (who  put  their  children  out  to  nurse  because 
they  would  not  be  disturbed  with  their  affecting  cries)  are  acquainted 
that  the  little  babe  went  off  suddenly  in  convulsions,  and  all  parties 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  If  such  a  conduct  is  not  murder  I  know  not 
what  is. 

He  deals  only  with  a  few  of  the  disorders  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood.  His  chapters  are:  ‘I.  Of  convulsions  in 
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young  children.  II.  Of  the  meconium.  III.  Of  the 
thrush.  IV.  Of  acidities  or  sharp  humours.  V.  Of  con¬ 
vulsions.  VI.  Of  vomiting.  VII.  Of  looseness.  VIII. 
Of  fevers.  IX.  Of  eruptions.  X.  Of  the  itch  [the  first 
appearance  of  this  as  a  specific  disease  in  a  work  on 
children’s  disorders,  and  he  quotes  ‘  ‘the  learned  Dr.  Mead” 
on  the  itch  and  the  life-history  of  ‘‘certain  insects  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle”].  XI. 
Galling  and  excoriation.  XII.  Of  teething.  XIII.  Of 
worms.  XIV.  Of  the  hooping-cough  [in  which  he  refers 
to  ‘‘the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Burton”].  XV.  Of  the  rickets.’ 
In  some  concluding  remarks  he  protests  very  sensibly 
against  the  over-feeding  of  infants  and  the  need  for 
regulating  carefully  the  intervals  and  quantity  of  the  feeds, 
and  advocates  fresh  air — ‘children  in  the  earliest  state  should 
be  exposed  to  the  open  air’.  He  again  protests  against  the 
sacrifice  of  infant  lite,  referring  apparently  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  sending  infants  away  to  be  looked  after  by  some 
poor  woman  as  foster-nurse.  He  says  he  is  ‘thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  very  few  infants  die  naturally’,  and  that  ‘his 
blood  is  chilled  with  horror  when  he  declares  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  are  annually  murdered  for  want  of 
proper  attention  in  those  who  are  entrusted  with  so 
weighty  a  charge’. 

Dr.  Hume  uses  forcible  language,  and  superlatives  are 
often  exaggerations,  but  the  mischief  was  evidently  a  real 
one  and  a  common  one.  Walter  Harris  in  1689  attacked 
the  practice  of  giving  opiates  in  ‘cordials’  to  infants  (vide 
p.  299),  and  William  Cadogan  in  1748  (vide  p.  382)  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  heavy  infant-mortality  due  to  the 
custom  of  boarding  out  infants. 

Dr.  Hume,  like  his  predecessor  Dr.  W.  Farrer,  seems 
to  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  Onanism,  and 
produced  in  1781  an  English  translation  of  Tissot’s  work 
on  the  subject,  which  had  been  published  in  Latin  and  also 
in  French  in  1760. 
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HUGH  DOWNMAN 

EACH  of  three  preceding  centuries  had  seen  at  least  one 
contribution  in  poetry  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
children,  and  the  eighteenth  century  added  its  quota  to 
didactic  poetry  in  a  work  entitled  ‘Infancy  or  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Children  ...  By  Hugh  Downman  MD.’  It  was 
originally  published  in  three  parts,  in  successive  years — 
1774,  1775,  and  1776.  In  later  editions  it  appeared  in 
one  volume,  and  it  reached  a  seventh  edition  in  1 809.  The 
public  appetite  for  verse  must  have  been  keener  then  than 
nowadays,  when  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  reader  who 
would  patiently  wade  through  some  thousand  lines  of 
didactic  poem,  and  still  more  difficult  to  suppose  a  call  for 
another  edition.  Hugh  Downman  was  born  near  Exeter  in 
1740.  He  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1758,  and 
after  taking  his  B.A.  in  1763  was  ordained  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  Medicine,  however,  seemed  more  attractive 
than  the  Church,  and  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  that  time  onwards  he  seems 
to  have  wavered  between  a  medical  career  and  the  pursuit 
of  literature.  In  1768  he  published  ‘The  Land  of  the 
Muses’,  a  poem  in  the  manner  of  Spenser. 

A  short  attendance  at  hospital  practice  in  London  com¬ 
pleted  his  student  career,  and  he  returned  to  Exeter  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  but  spent  part  of  his  time  preparing 
his  poem  on  Infancy.  Later  he  tried  his  hand  at  drama 
and  wrote  several  tragedies,  with  no  great  success.  T.  W. 
Gibson,  from  whose  account  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biography 
I  have  taken  the  above  account,  says  that  in  his  later  years 
Hugh  Downman  founded  a  literary  society  at  Exeter 
which  published  essays,  &c.,  and  amongst  the  contribu¬ 
tions  were  some  translations  of  Pindar  by  Downman. 

The  Monthly  Review  in  1774,  announcing  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  poem  on  Infancy,  speaks  of  the  author  as 
‘a  judicious  physician,  a  good  poet,  and  an  excellent 
moralist’.  He  died  near  Exeter  in  1809. 
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His  description  of  the  small-pox  and  of  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  inoculation  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Infancy 
poem  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  style. 

To  happier  mansions,  objects  of  delight 

And  youthful  prospects  turn!  to  where  thy  child 

Hath  by  inoculation  overcome 

The  plague  variolous!  As  Hercules 

The  spotted  snakes  defeating,  transport  flush’d 

Alcmena’s  glowing  cheek,  so  over  thine 

I  see  the  kindled  radiance. 

•  •••••• 

The  monster  rushed  on  Europe,  pale  dismay 
Horror  and  death  rapacious  in  his  train. 

For  many  a  century  without  controul, 

When  raged  his  fury  by  pernicious  skies 
Aroused  or  propagated  far  and  wide 
By  fell  contagion,  he  destroy’d  mankind; 

The  cities  groaned:  the  matron  o’er  her  babe 
In  unavailing  trance  of  anguish  hung; 

The  lover  offer’d  up  his  fruitless  vows 
And  wearied  heaven,  importunately  fond, 

To  save  the  beauty  which  his  soul  adored; 

The  babe,  the  mother’s  self,  became  his  prey. 

Medicine  was  whelm’d  with  shame — the  Roman  page 
Was  silent,  nor  the  Grecian  could  afford 
An  antidote  for  evils  Grecia’s  sons 
Had  ne’er  imagined:  Rhazes  wrote  in  vain. 

•  •••••• 

The  triumph  was  reserved  for  female  hand, 

Thine  was  the  deed,  accomplish’d  Montague; 

What  physic  ne’er  conjectured,  what  described 
By  Pylarini,  by  Timoni  sketch’d, 

Seemed  to  philosophy  an  idle  tale 
A  curious  only;  She  by  patriot  love 
Inspired,  and  England  rising  to  her  view, 

Proved  as  a  truth  and  proved  it  on  her  son. 

Before  Downman’s  poem  had  reached  its  later  editions 
variolous  inoculation  had  been  replaced  by  Jenner’s  great 
discovery  in  1796;  but  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  a  great 
saving  of  life  had  been  effected  amongst  children  by  this 
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inoculation  with  the  small-pox,  and  it  was  a  theme  well 
worthy  of  his  pen. 

Compared  with  the  verse  of  Tytler  or  of  Roscoe,  Down- 
man’s  poem  has  more  vigour  and  life  as  well  as  poetry  in 
it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  former  were 
more  or  less  restricted  by  the  necessities  of  translation, 
and,  unwisely  perhaps,  hampered  themselves  still  further 
with  rhyme,  whilst  Downman  was  free  in  both  these 
respects. 

Like  other  didactic  poems  Hugh  Downman’s  added 
nothing  to  the  progress  of  paediatrics,  but  it  presented 
many  of  the  simple  facts  of  infant  care  in  a  pleasant  form, 
and  in  this  way  may  have  been  instructive. 
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WILLIAM  MOSS 

WILLIAM  MOSS,  a  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
author  of  ‘An  Essay  on  the  management  and  nursing 
of  children  in  the  earlier  periods  of  infancy  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  .  .  .  requisite  for  the  Mother  during  the  pregnancy 
and  the  lying-in,  &c.  Lond.  1781’.  Thirteen  years  later  he 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  this  book  with  the  lengthy 
title :  ‘An  Essay  on  the  Management  Nursing  and  Diseases 
of  Children  from  the  Birth,  and  on  the  Treatment  and 
Diseases  of  Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women,  with  remarks 
on  the  Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  second  edi¬ 
tion  Revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  To  which  is  now 
added  The  Treatment  and  Diseases  of  Children  at  more 
advanced  periods  of  Childhood  with  Observations  on 
Mothers  nursing  their  Children.  The  whole  designed  for 
Domestic  Use  and  purposely  adapted  for  Female  Com¬ 
prehension,  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
Delicacy  of  the  Sex  and  suited  to  the  Medical  Student  and 
younger  Practitioner.  By  William  Moss,  Surgeon  to  the 
Liverpool  Lying-in  Charity.  Egham.  Printed  by  and  for 
C.  Boult  and  sold  by  T.  N.  Longman,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  MDCCXCIV’. 

William  Moss  received  his  earliest  teaching  in  medicine 
from  Dr.  Henry  Bracken  of  Lancaster  (p.351),  from  whom 
he  may  have  acquired  his  interest  in  diseases  of  children. 
He  was  surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Lying-in  Charity,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  public-spirited  man,  for  when, 
in  1781,  an  Inoculation  Society  was  founded  in  Liverpool 
‘for  the  purpose  of  inoculating  the  poor  gratis  at  their 
habitations  every  spring  and  autumn’  with  the  small-pox, 
Mr.  Moss  was  one  of  those  who  gave  his  services.  The 
result  of  these  crusades  of  inoculation  was  to  protect  the 
children  by  a  comparatively  mild  attack  of  the  disease  from 
the  too  often  fatal  severity  of  the  naturally  acquired  small¬ 
pox — (in  one  series  of  cases  of  the  natural  small-pox,  pro- 
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bably  an  epidemic,  in  Sweden,  out  of  300  children  attacked 
270  died  according  to  von  Rosenstein).  These  protective 
inoculations  at  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  two  deaths  gave 
immunity  to  673  persons  (probably  nearly  all  children). 
Apart  from  his  good  work  in  this  direction,  William  Moss 
must  have  been  well  known  in  Liverpool  by  his  Guide  to 
the  town.  First  published  in  1784  as  A  familiar  Medical 
Survey  of  Liverpool ,  it  passed  through  three  later  editions 
as  The  Liverpool  Guide . 

His  book  on  children  was  written  primarily  for  the 
laity,  and  to  make  it  of  service  also  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  he  adopted  the  curious  expedient  of  inserting  frequent 
footnotes,  addressed  ‘To  the  Medical  Reader’,  dealing 
with  the  more  technical  matters. 

He  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  section  on  children  to  the 
feeding  of  infants,  and  on  this  subject  he  has  more  to  say 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  usual  generalisms  and  ancient 
traditions.  He  explains  intelligently  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  directions. 

There  were  divided  views  in  his  time  as  to  the  propriety 
of  putting  sugar  in  an  infant’s  food.  Sugar,  he  says,  is 
used  for  two  reasons — to  make  the  food  pleasant  and  to 
open  the  bowels:  for  the  latter,  manna  or  magnesia  is 
preferable,  and  for  the  former  there  is  no  desire  if  a  child 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  it.  Of  the  food  value  of 
sugar  there  was  no  recognition.  A  few  years  later  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  milk  of  all  sorts  had  already  been 
detected  and  quantitatively  estimated  (Michael  Under¬ 
wood  quotes  analyses  in  vol.  iii  of  his  fourth  edition),  but 
Moss  in  1794  thinks  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
‘the  natural  sweetness  of  the  breast-milk  and  that  produced 
by  sugar’.  His  descriptions  of  the  milk  of  various  animals 
and  his  comparison  of  each  with  human  milk  show  how 
great  an  advance  modern  teaching  on  this  subject  made 
when  it  began  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  each  constituent  in  the 
different  milks.  He  says  of  ass’s  milk,  ‘it  resembles  breast- 
milk  so  much  in  taste,  consistence,  and  every  other  quality 
that  very  little  if  any  difference  is  to  be  discovered  be¬ 
tween  them’.  The  bigdifference  in  fat-content  which  makes 
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ass’s  milk  only  of  temporary  value  for  infants  escapes  his 
notice.  ‘Goat’s  milk’,  he  says,  ‘approximates  somewhat 
nearer  to  breast-milk  than  the  cow’s  does’ — a  statement 
again  which  fuller  knowledge  of  exact  composition  would 
have  corrected. 

Underwood  refers  to  ‘a  new  and  very  rational  argument 
in  favour  of  breast-milk  .  .  .  advanced  by  Mr.  Moss,  who 
observes  that  the  gastric  juice  of  every  animal  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  act  upon  its  respective 
milk’. 

Moss  points  out  the  evils  of  giving  pap  to  new-born 
children.  He  allows  the  hand-fed  infant  to  have  bread  added 
to  its  milk  and  water  at  three  months,  or  even  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  first  month,  if  its  digestion  seems  good.  He 
is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  addition  of  floury  potato 
to  the  milk,  which,  he  says,  will  be  generally  found  to 
agree  very  well.  At  the  present  day  this  mixture  is  found 
to  be  well  tolerated  by  infants  of  seven  or  eight  months  as 
treatment  for  scurvy,  but  he  recommends  it  for  healthy 
babies  at  the  age  of  three  months,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
supplement  breast-feeding. 

He  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  inoculation  of  small¬ 
pox,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  (p.  325). 

Under  the  head  of  ‘Teething’  he  says  ‘bleeding  is  a 
remedy  much  to  be  depended  on  when  the  symptoms  of 
heat,  fever,  drowsiness,  and  startings  are  urgent:  it  is  com¬ 
monly  done  to  children  by  means  of  leeches,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  foot  or  heel,  and  may  be  repeated  every  day 
or  every  other  day  while  these  symptoms  continue  with 
any  degree  of  severity.  Two  leeches  may  be  applied  at  one 
time  to  a  child  about  three  months  old,  and  three  to  one 
of  five  or  six  months’.  Lancing  if  necessary  may  be  done 
repeatedly. 

He  perpetuates  a  tradition  which  is  not  yet  altogether 
extinct  : 

Children  have  sometimes  a  discharge  from  within  the  ears  and  a 
breaking  out  behind  the  ears  and  upon  the  face  and  neck  when  they 
are  cutting  teeth  (seldom  when  they  are  breeding  them).  .  .  .  These 
discharges  are  even  desirable  during  the  periods  of  teething,  when 
there  is  much  fever,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  life  is  often 
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preserved  by  them.  .  .  If  the  running  from  within  the  ears  continues 
in  like  manner  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  let  it  take  its  own  course 
without  attempting  to  do  anything  by  way  of  stopping  it. 

A  mischievous  doctrine  which  has  been  responsible  for 
fatal  consequences  many  a  time. 

Moss  is  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  remedies 
which  obtained  popular  credence.  He  says  of  the  chin- 
cough  : 

When  the  complaint  takes  a  favourable  turn  it  is  frequently  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  means  that  were  last  used:  hence  that  means  is  ever 
after  recorded  as  infallible.  As  it  is  a  disease  of  the  spasmodic  or 
convulsive  kind  it  has  been  sometimes  relieved,  or  even  removed, 
by  a  shock  or  sudden  fright:  thus  riding  upon  a  bear  (a  frightful 
mode  of  travelling  no  doubt)  from  the  fright  it  occasions  has  been 
said  to  be  serviceable.  Giving  the  patient  a  part  of  some  disgustful 
animal,  as  a  mouse,  &c.,  to  eat,  and  afterwards  informing  him  of  it; 
and  so  forth. 

More  seriously  his  treatment  is  an  ‘antimonial  puke 
every  or  every  other  evening’  and  afterwards  administra¬ 
tion  of  bark. 

In  his  diet  for  older  children  he  again  refers  to  the 
potato  which,  introduced  into  this  country  first  in  1585, 
was  so  little  appreciated  that  the  Royal  Society  made  a 
special  effort  in  1 663  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  He  says : 
‘This  valuable  vegetable  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this  kingdom  as  an  article  of  food;  for  as  it 
is  so  complete  a  substitute  for  bread,  the  want  of  bread 
can  never  be  seriously  felt  by  the  poor  or  any  other  class, 
especially  as  the  cultivation  of  it  is  extending  so  very  much 
in  most  parts.’ 

After  weaning  there  is  ‘nothing  in  general  more  accept¬ 
able  and  better  suited  to  a  child  at  this  time  than  a  little 
boiled  flouery  potatoe  just  softened  with  milk,  without 
salt  or  butter,  once  or  twice  a  day.  .  .  .  Vegetables  in 
general  must  be  sparingly  used  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
childhood  and  should  be  confined  to  potatoes  of  which  a 
child  may  daily  partake  with  freedom  in  all  periods  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this  vegetable  is  yet  but  par¬ 
tially  understood.  As  an  article  of  food  for  children  it  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed,  and  it  is  generally  liked  by  them’. 
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He  carries  his  objection  to  sugar  on  to  later  childhood. 
‘Sugar,  butter  and  salt  must  form  no  part  of  the  diet  in  any 
shape  and  must  be  completely  prohibited  at  all  periods  of 
childhood  and  the  farther  the  prohibition  can  be  extended 
to  youth,  the  better’ ;  but  he  allows  ‘oysters,  cockles, 
shrimps  and  prawns’  at  three  to  four  years  old. 

Dietetics  has  never  been  an  exact  science:  quot  homines, 
tot  sententiae. 


LIV 


THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY  ( Continued ) 

MICHAEL  UNDERWOOD 

THE  most  advanced  writer  on  diseases  of  children  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Michael  Underwood.  He  was 
born  in  1737  and  educated  at  a  school  in  West  Molesey. 
Later  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins, 
who  persuaded  him  to  study  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
There  he  remained  for  several  years  as  a  ‘house-pupil’,  and 
in  after-life  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  the  experience 
gained  in  this  ‘long  residence  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
conducted  hospitals  in  the  metropolis’.  After  this  he  set 
up  as  a  surgeon,  and  in  1779,  when  he  was  surgeon  to  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Brownlow  Street,  Long  Acre, 
he  was  living  in  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1784 
became  a  Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians.  At  his  death  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  this  now 
extinct  licentiateship.  Munk  states  that  his  doctorate 
was  obtained  ‘from  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities’.  After 
a  few  years  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  gained 
a  wide  reputation  in  both.  He  had  moved  into  Great 
Marlborough  Street  by  1783.  Shortly  after  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  George  IV,  Underwood 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Dr.  Warren,  Physician-in- 
Ordinary  to  George  III,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Physician  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  he  attended  at 
the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  1796.  This  brought 
him  into  public  notice,  practice  and  wealth  increased;  but 
at  this  time  he  was  harassed  by  domestic  anxieties  and 
sorrows  and  became  morbidly  depressed.  He  imagined 
himself  unfit  for  his  professional  duties,  and  in  1801  gave 
up  all  professional  work,  withdrew  from  society,  and  lived 
in  seclusion  until  his  death  in  1820.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  on  a  strain  of  nervous  instability  to  his  daughter, 
who  in  middle  age  suffered  with  attacks  of  ‘mental  debility’, 
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which  temporarily  incapacitated  her  for  work.  Apparently 
her  father’s  means  had  become  so  straitened  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide  for  this  widowed 
daughter,  who  eked  out  a  precarious  living  by  needlework 
in  the  intervals  between  her  mental  breakdowns.  Friends 
tried  to  help  her  by  profits  from  the  publication  of  ‘Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  late  Michael  Underwood 
M.D.  consisting  of  Meditations,  Critical  and  Practical 
remarks  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  Miscellaneous 
Essays  and  occasional  Hymns.  Published  for  the  Benefit 
of  His  widowed  Daughter  (Lond.  1823)’. 

Underwood,  with  more  perseverance  than  most  people, 
had  kept  a  daily  record  of  his  life,  interspersed  with 
meditations  on  various  subjects,  mostly  religious,  for  over 
sixty  years.  It  extended  to  122  volumes.  The  extracts 
published  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
conviction,  and,  one  may  suspect,  morbidly  introspective. 

Before  he  wrote  his  book  on  children’s  diseases  his 
experience  as  a  surgeon  had  induced  him  to  publish  A 
Treatise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Tegs ,  Scrophulous  Sores  and 
Mammary  Abscesses  (8vo.  Lond.  1783). 

In  1788  he  published  a  second  edition  of  this  work 
under  the  title  of  ‘Surgical  Tracts,  containing  a  Treatise 
upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  in  which  former  Methods  of 
Treatment  are  candidly  examined  and  compared  with  one 
more  rational  and  safe  affected  without  Rest  and  Confine¬ 
ment,  together  with  Hints  on  a  successful  method  of 
treating  some  Scrophulous  tumors  and  the  Mammary 
Abscess  and  sore  nipples  of  Lying-in  Women.  The 
Second  Edition,  Revised  Enlarged  and  Defended,  to 
which  are  now  added  Observations  on  the  more  common 
Disorders  of  the  Eye  and  On  Gangrene.  By  Michael 
Underwood  M.D.’  (Lond.  1788). 

The  first  edition  of  his  ‘Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children  with  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants, 
from  the  Birth;  Especially  such  as  are  brought  up  by 
Hand.  By  Michael  Underwood  M.D.  Licentiate  in  Mid¬ 
wifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  and 
Practitioner  at  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  Ornari  Res 
ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceri.  Hor.  London.  Printed  for 
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J.  Mathews  No.  18  Strand  MDCCLXXXIV’  is  a  very 
small  i2mo  volume.  In  1789  a  second  edition  appeared, 
and  in  1795  a  third  edition,  which  had  increased  to  two 
volumes.  In  1797  it  was  reissued  in  three  volumes,  and 
the  next  edition,  called  ‘the  fourth  edition’,  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  in  1799. 

After  his  death  fresh  editions  continued  to  appear,  one 
edited  by  S.  Merriman  in  1827,  another  by  Marshall  Hall 
in  1835,  another  by  H.  Davies  in  1846,  whilst  in  America 
editions  appeared  in  1793,  1806,  1841,  and  1842.  A 
French  translation  appeared  in  1786,  and  a  compilation 
with  Armstrong  and  other  authors,  with  notes  by  M. 
Jadelot,  in  1823.  A  German  edition  appeared  in  1848. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  books  on  medical  subjects  to  pass 
through  at  least  seventeen  editions  and  to  remain  in 
favour  and  use  for  over  sixty  years.  But  Underwood’s 
treatise  was  manifestly  superior  to  anything  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject;  it  gathered  up  all  the  most  recent 
research  and  discovery  in  diseases  of  children.  With 
Underwood  paediatrics  in  England  had  crossed  the  Rubi¬ 
con;  the  modern  study  of  disease  in  childhood  had  begun. 
There  was  still  far  to  go,  but  Underwood  had  pointed 
the  way,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
paediatrics,  thanks  to  him,  was  in  a  better  position  to  go 
forward  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Underwood,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book  on  diseases 
of  children  (1784),  followed  the  common  custom  of  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  laity  as  well  as  to  the  profession.  ‘It  is 
parents  therefore,  as  well  as  the  medical  world,  to  whose 
notice  I  wish  to  commend  the  following  pages.’  For¬ 
tunately  in  later  editions  he  made  it  more  and  more  a  work 
for  scientific  readers;  in  the  fourth  edition  (1799)  he  says 
there  are  ‘alterations  now  first  attempted  to  render  the 
work  appropriate  to  medical  readers’. 

Even  with  the  little  volume  of  2  8  8  pages,  which  covered 
the  whole  field  of  diseases  of  children  in  the  first  edition, 
Underwood  would  have  gained  for  himself  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  amongst  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  Whilst  it  is 
full  of  reference  to  the  most  modern  writers,  showing  that 
he  kept  in  touch  with  recent  thought  and  progress,  its 
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descriptions  and  advice  are  constantly  checked  by  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  The  first  edition  contains  the  first 
description  which  had  yet  appeared  in  any  treatise  on 
diseases  of  children  of  sclerema.  It  occurs  in  the  section 
on  ‘Purging’,  p.  76. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  take  notice  of  a  peculiar  tightness 
and  hardness  of  the  skin  over  almost  the  whole  body,  that  sometimes 
attends  that  kind  of  purging  when  the  stools  are  of  a  waxey  or  clayey 
consistence,  and  usually  takes  place  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
always  affording  a  very  unfavorable  prognostic.  It  very  rarely 
appears,  I  believe,  but  in  disorders  of  the  bowels  on  which  account 
I  have  not  assigned  it  a  distinct  head,  though  otherwise  of  sufficient 
importance.  This  symptom,  or  perhaps  rather  disease,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  called  hide-bound  in  quadrupeds  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  view,  by  any  writer  on  the  diseases  of  infants.  The 
ancients1  indeed  described  a  somewhat  similar  affection  under  the 
name  of  Ureyvajcns  and  Cutis  adstrictio,  but  appear  always  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  complaint  of  adults,  often  occasioned  by  cold.  Dr.  Denman 
first  took  notice  of  it  in  children,  and  has  for  some  years  paid  great 
attention  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  spasm  depending  upon  a  certain 
morbid  state  of  the  first  passages  with  which  the  skin  is  known  to 
have  a  peculiar  sympathy  which  instead  of  lying  loose  and  pliable  on 
the  cellular  membrane,  is  perfectly  rigid  as  if  it  adhered  to  the  bones. 
Some  children  indeed  have  been  born  with  the  complaint,  none  of 
whom  have  been  known  to  live.  It  is,  I  believe,  not  as  yet  well 
understood  and  is  therefore  not  mentioned  here  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  any  remedy  I  have  to  propose,  as  to  induce  practitioners  to 
pay  a  proper  attentipn  to  it,  that  a  complaint  of  so  fatal  a  tendency 
and  hitherto  but  little  noticed  may  be  fully  investigated.  The  only 
infant  I  have  known  to  recover  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Denman 
who  in  a  very  dangerous  complaint  of  the  bowels,  attended  with 
this  symptom,  directed  a  suitable  absorbent  julap,  made  very  warm 
with  the  aromatic  volatile  spirit. 

Underwood,  like  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  much  influenced  by  Harris.  He 
seems  also  to  attach  a  somewhat  unmerited  importance  to 
James  Primerose,  and  even  has  a  reference  to  him  in  his 
chapter  on  rickets  where  he  has  none  of  Glisson. 

He  refers  many  times  to  the  author  of  the  Letters  to 
Married  Women ,  Hugh  Smith,  whom  he  describes  very 

See  Galen,  Lib.  iii,  and  Aegineta,  Lib.  i. 
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justly  as  ‘a  sensible  modern  writer’.  He  mentions  George 
Armstrong  many  times,  but  almost  always  to  disagree  with 
him.  Underwood  is  still  of  the  old  belief  in  the  perils  of 
teething. 

Some  writers  indeed,  and  particularly  Dr.  Cadogan  and  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  seem  to  think  otherwise,  and  that  teething  is  scarcely  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  diseases  of  infants.  They  have  imagined  that 
children  would  cut  their  teeth  with  no  more  danger,  if  otherwise 
healthy,  than  adults,  who  often  cut  their  wise  teeth,  so  called,  at  an 
advanced  age  without  any  difficulty,  and  always  without  hazard. 
They  likewise  observe  that  many  children  get  their  teeth  easily. 
But  this  argument  must  suppose  the  healthiest,  and  best  nurtured 
children  to  be  in  all  respects  in  the  same  circumstances  with  adults, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case;  as  they  are  liable  to  fever,  dangerous 
purgings  and  even  convulsions  from  causes  that  would,  in  no  wise 
affect  the  latter:  nor  can  they  stand  under  these  complaints  so  long 
as  adults,  nor  endure  the  necessary  remedies.  ...  I  have  therefore 
no  doubt  but  the  time  of  dentition  ought  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  to  infants,  and  that  the  greatest  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  it;  though  it  is  probable  Dr.  Arbuthnot  greatly  overrates 
its  fatality,  when  he  says  that  one  child  in  ten  may  be  supposed  to 
sink  under  it. 

He  pays  a  tribute  to  Cadogan’s  influence  in  securing 
more  rational  dress  for  infants.  ‘I  am  not  ignorant  .  .  .  that 
for  many  years  past  the  very  ancient  tight  mode  of  dressing 
infants  has  been  discontinued  for  which  we  are  perhaps 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  It  is  certain  that  for  the 
last  twenty  years  the  fashion  recommended  by  him  has 
been  improving;  but  there  is  yet  room  to  go  forward.’ 

In  later  editions  Underwood  added  much  new  matter, 
including  some  first  descriptions  of  certain  affections.  One 
of  these  is  under  the  heading  of  ‘Syncope’  in  vol.  i  of  the 
fourth  edition,  where  Underwood  gives  the  first  account 
of  apnoeic  attacks  in  the  new-born : 

With  the  following  case,  which  comes  precisely  under  the  idea  of 
syncope,  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hey,  senior 
surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  at  Leeds.  He  reports  that  an  infant  born 
at  the  full  time  lay  moaning  and  languid  for  four  or  five  hours,  and 
was  then  seized  with  a  fainting  fit:  in  which  it  continued  for  half 
an  hour.  In  this  state  Mr.  Hey  found  it.  It  had  ceased  to  breathe 
except  now  and  then  giving  a  gasp,  or  sob,  and  was  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 
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There  was  however  a  sensible  pulsation  of  the  heart  though  feeble 
and  slow,  but  whether  the  circulation  had  been  kept  up  all  the  time 
previous  to  his  visit  could  not  be  ascertained.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hey 
had  time  to  consider  the  case  he  directed  the  infant’s  nostrils  and 
temples  to  be  stimulated  with  the  volatile  alkali,  and  when  it  became 
capable  of  swallowing,  a  few  drops  of  the  tinctura  valerian,  volat. 
were  administered  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  and  repeated  at  proper 
intervals;  it  likewise  took  a  teaspoonful  of  the  ol.  ricini. 

The  child  had  three  other  similar  attacks  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
though  it  had  slept  composedly  between  whiles  and  sucked  at  tbe 
breast.  It  had  seven  more  fainting  fits  in  the  night,  two  of  which 
were  severe  ones;  but  Mr.  Hey  was  not  called  again  till  the  next 
morning.  He  then  observes  that  reflecting  on  the  case,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  that  of  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  thrown  into  con¬ 
vulsions  by  a  large  bleeding  after  having  hanged  himself,  which 
were  cured  by  the  above  tincture  given  in  wine,  Mr.  Hey  pursued 
the  like  plan  with  the  child,  and  administered  ten  drops  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  a  generous  white  wine,  every  two  hours. 

The  infant  was  very  sensibly  refreshed  by  the  first  dose  and  had 
no  return  of  the  disorder  except  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  became 
a  very  healthy  child. 

Underwood  was  not  the  earliest  describer  of  congenital 
hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus,  but  he  refers  to  a  case  possibly 
of  this  nature : 

Footnote,  p.  14  of  vol.  i,  fourth  edition,  ‘In  one  instance  the 
subject  of  which  died  about  the  tenth  day  after  birth,  the  mal¬ 
formation  was  in  the  stomach:  the  pylorus  being  preternaturally 
strait,  with  difficulty  permitting  the  food  (which  was  only  breast- 
milk)  to  pass  into  the  lower  bowels.’ 

In  his  chapter  on  Tcteritia  or  Infantile  Jaundice’  he 
gives  the  first  description  of  malignant  familial  jaundice  in 
the  new-born: 

There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  this  disease,  both  in  the  more 
slight  and  severe  forms  of  it,  being  in  some  families  hereditary:  of 
the  former  Morgagni  has  furnished  a  remarkable  exemplum  in  his 
own  family;  and  of  the  latter  Mr.  Pearson  has  favoured  me  with  a 
very  curious  one,  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with, 
as  no  such  instance,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  upon  record.  I  shall 
submit  the  account  in  his  own  words  and  without  any  comment;  as 
further  experience  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  practical 
inferences. 
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Morgagni’s  words  are,  ‘de  quindecim  filiis  meis  cum  mox  a  partu 
flavi  omnes  et  nonnulli  etiam  haud  ita  leviter  essent  facti;  cunctis 
per  se  nullo  prorsus  artis  auxilio  paulatim  icterus  solutus  est’.  Lib. 
iii,  Epist.  48,  art.  60. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  account  runs  thus: 

Mrs.  J.  had  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children  on  nine  of  which 
the  jaundice  appeared  a  few  days  after  they  were  born,  and  they  all 
died  within  the  period  of  a  month  after  their  birth.  The  tenth 
child  lived  six  years,  was  then  afflicted  with  the  jaundice  and  died. 
In  May  1796  Mrs.  J.  was  delivered  of  her  eleventh  child:  on  the 
third  day  after  its  birth  the  skin  became  yellow,  and  the  child  was 
at  the  same  time  remarkably  torpid  and  sleepy  and  seemed  to  be 
slightly  convulsed.  On  the  following  days  the  colour  of  the  skin 
often  varied  becoming  sometimes  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  at  other 
times  nearly  regaining  its  natural  colour,  the  child  remained  however 
in  the  same  languid  and  almost  insensible  state;  but  received  nourish¬ 
ment  and  sucked  the  breast  of  its  mother  till  within  a  few  hours  of  its 
death  which  took  place  on  the  ninth  day.  I  opened  the  body  of  this 
child  the  day  after  it  died  and  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
appearances  exhibited  on  dissection.  .  .  .  [Nothing  abnormal  was 
found  except  that]  The  liver  was  almost  twice  its  natural  size;  the 
whole  concave  surface  of  the  right  lobe  had  a  livid  appearance  but 
this  dark  colour  did  not  penetrate  above  a  line  or  two  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  substance  was  sound  and  healthy.  The  convex  part  of  the 
liver  was  of  the  natural  colour  and  firmness  except  on  the  margin  of 
both  the  lobes,  there  the  thin  edge  exhibited  a  highly  injected 
appearance,  the  redness  was  however  less  vivid  and  remarkable  on 
the  left  lobe  than  on  the  right.  There  was  also  a  slight  adhesion  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lobe  to  the  peritonaeum.  The  gall 
bladder  was  nearly  filled  with  bile  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  its 
ducts  were  permeable. 

Underwood  has  a  chapter  on  coryza  maligna.  This,  as  he 
says,  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Denman  (vide  p.  487). 
Here,  as  in  Denman’s  account,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  intended  is  the  snuffles  of  congenital  syphilis;  it  may 
equally  well  be  nasal  diphtheria. 

In  vol.  ii  (fourth  edit.)  there  is  the  first  description  of 
mastitis  occurring  in  children  at  a  variable  time  before 
puberty,  a  condition  which  still  seems  to  be  so  little  known 
that  I  have  more  than  once  known  operation  proposed  for 
it,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  malignant  growth. 
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Under  the  heading  ‘Induration  of  the  Breasts’,  he  says: 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  the  slightest  affection  that  has 
on  any  occasion  exceedingly  alarmed  parents  and  sometimes  per¬ 
plexed  the  younger  part  of  the  profession.  Of  this  kind  are  affections 
of  the  breast  in  female  children  previously  to  or  about  the  time  of 
their  beginning  to  enlarge.  At  this  period  they  sometimes  become 
very  painful  and  upon  examination  a  hardness  and  swelling  are 
discovered  and  in  some  instances  sharp  points  may  be  felt,  which  are 
very  painful  when  pressed.  The  hardness  is  deep-seated  around  and 
behind  the  nipple,  and  is  sometimes  loose  and  at  other  times  fixed 
and  attended  with  severe  lancinating  pains,  which  have  given  rise 
to  disagreeable  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
complaint  and  would  indeed  at  a  more  advanced  age  claim  serious 
attention.  When  happening  in  families  addicted  to  scrofula  that 
disorder  is  naturally  suspected  and  sometimes  a  morbid  schirrhus  has 
been  feared.  In  some  instances  only  one  of  the  breasts  is  affected 
and  after  some  months  the  other  or  sometimes  both  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  ...  Yet  no  evil  consequence  in  any  instance  under  my 
eye  has  ever  ensued  in  patients  at  the  above  mentioned  age;  nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  from  other  practitioners  though  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  seriously  apprehended. 

Never  before  had  heart  disease  of  any  sort  found  a  place 
in  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  children.  Auenbrugger’s  Inven- 
tum  novum  ex  percussione  thoracis  humani  (1761)  had  met 
with  a  cold  reception ;  the  greatness  of  his  discovery  was 
still  ignored.  Laennec’s  De  V auscultation  mediate  (1819) 
was  yet  in  the  future;  so  that  apart  from  the  symptoms, 
such  as  cyanosis  or  shortness  of  breath,  and  perhaps  some 
alteration  in  the  pulse,  there  was  nothing  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  clinician  to  heart  disease,  congenital  or 
acquired.  It  was  from  the  morbid  anatomist’s  observa¬ 
tions  that  the  condition  was  first  brought  to  the  clinician’s 
notice,  and  already  such  observations  had  begun  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  Underwood,  with  a  keen  eye  for  all  that  is 
of  clinical  importance,  sums  up  what  has  already  been  dis¬ 
covered  with  regard  to  congenital  heart  disease  and  tries 
to  connect  it  with  clinical  symptoms  in  a  chapter  on 
‘Imperfect  closure  of  the  Foramen  Ovale,  and  Canalis 
Arteriosus:  with  other  praeternatural  Conformations  of 
the  Heart’. 
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"I  he  subjects  of  these  affections  have  been  termed  pueres  caeru- 
leati,1  but  the  affection  itself  might  more  properly  lead  to  a  name  and 
be  termed  cutis  caeruleata,  though  neither  would  describe  at  all 
the  nature  of  the  disorder. 

Dr.  Sandefort,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  more  lately  Dr.  Nevin  of 
Glasgow,  have  given  instances  of  it,  which  accord  with  those  before 
offered  to  the  public  by  other  writers.  T  hese  morbid  deviations 
appearing  in  different  parts2  have  in  all  the  same  tendency,  viz. 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  which  in  some  instances  have  continued  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  unborn  foetus.  T  he  peculiarity  is  sometimes  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  which  is  constricted  or  closed  as  it  rises  from  the 
right  ventricle;  at  others,  in  the  septum  cordis,  which  has  an 
unnatural  opening  affording  a  free  communication  between  the 
two  ventricles:  sometimes  in  the  aorta,  arising  equally  from  the 
anteriour  and  posteriour  ventricles:  and  sometimes  in  the  imperfect 
closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  the  canalis  arteriosus. 

He  discusses  the  cause  of  the  malformation  and  then 
describes  the  symptoms  and  prognosis: 

Whether  the  praeternatural  aperture  be  in  the  vessels,  auricles  or 
ventricles;  or  wheresoever  any  morbid  stricture  may  be,  whenever 
it  may  prove  of  any  consequence  the  constant  symptoms  attending 
it  are  a  discolouration  of  the  face  and  neck  with  a  sloe-blue  or  leaden 
colour  of  the  lips  and  sometimes  an  unnatural  coldness  of  the  body. 
The  discolouration  almost  always  takes  place  very  soon  after  birth 
and  is  increased  and  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing  as  often 
as  the  child  is  in  any  way  agitated.  ...  If  the  aperture  be  in  the 
canalis  arteriosus  children  usually  sink  very  soon  under  the  com¬ 
plaint  (although  this  is  not  always  the  case)  of  which  I  have  seen 
one  instance  a  short  time  ago:  and  for  want  it  is  imagined  of  a  due 
portion  of  oxygen  gas  owing  to  the  full  proportion  of  blood  not 
passing  through  the  lungs.  But  if  the  aperture  be  in  the  inferiour 
parts  of  the  heart,  infants  more  commonly  survive  for  months  or 
even  for  years. 

The  third  volume  of  his  fourth  edition  marks  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  matter  of  infant-feeding.  No  treatise 
on  diseases  of  children  had  hitherto  considered  the 

1  One  may  suspect  that  Underwood’s  Latin  was  weak:  elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  morbum  pilare  !  or  was  his  printer  unkind  ? 

2  See  Morgagni,  epist.  17,  art.  12,  Lond.  Med.  Journal ,  p.  4,  and  Med. 
Observations  and  Enquir.  vol.  vi. 
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chemistry  of  milk.  As  late  as  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  primitive  nail-test  described  by 
Soranus  1600  years  before  was  still  being  taught  by 
writers  on  infant-feeding,  so  little  had  medicine  pro¬ 
gressed;  but  in  1761  an  inaugural  dissertation,  of  unusual 
value,  had  been  written  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  a  student,  Thomas  Young,  upon  milk.  In  this 
thesis  he  records  many  experiments  upon  milk,  its  be¬ 
haviour  with  admixture  of  alkalies,  gastric  juices,  &c.,  its 
composition,  and  the  difference  between  fore-milk  and 
after-milk.  Thomas  Young,1  who  afterwards  became 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  chemistry  of  milk.  The  following  year  (1762)  John 
Rutty  published  The  Analysis  of  Milk  and  the  Several 
Species  thereof  ',  and  continental  writers  were  also  beginning 
to  study  the  chemical  properties  of  milk.  Underwood 
quotes  a  table  showing  the  analysis  of  human,  cow’s, 
goat’s,  ass’s,  and  mare’s  milk  by  M.  Boysson.  This  no 
doubt  is  inserted  as  the  result  of  a  criticism  of  his  third 
edition  by  The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review ,  vol.  2, 
May  1795— 6,  which  pointed  out  that  such  analyses,  not 
mentioned  by  Underwood,  had  now  been  made  by  M. 
Boysson,  and  also  another,  in  percentages,  which  it  quotes, 
by  Luissio  and  Bonat. 

The  subject  of  infant-feeding  was  therefore  beginning 
to  assume  a  scientific  aspect  which  it  had  never  had 
before. 

1  This  is  not  the  learned  Thomas  Young,  known  at  Cambridge  as 
‘Phenomenon’  Young,  who  practised  as  a  physician  in  Welbeck  Street, 
London,  and  shared  in  deciphering  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  made  discoveries 
in  optics  (1773-1829). 
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DENMAN  :  CLARKE  :  STRUVE  :  HAMILTON  : 

LARA 

THOMAS  DENMAN,  to  whom  Underwood  refers  as 
having  observed  and  studied  sclerema  in  infants,  was 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  from  1769 
to  1783.  He  was  born  in  1733,  became  an  M.D.  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1783  a  Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London.  He  died  in  Mount  Street 
in  1815,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly.  He  had 
twin  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
the  other  Sir  Richard  Croft;  his  son  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  first  Lord  Denman. 

Thomas  Denman  was  a  keen  clinician.  Not  only  had  he 
studied  sclerema  in  infants  before  the  first  written  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  by  Underwood,  but  he  is  also  credited  by  Sir 
Norman  Moore  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  with  having  been  the 
first  to  describe  ‘the  snuffles’. 

This  description  occurs  in  a  letter  published  in  The 
London  Medical  Journal ,  1790,  vol.  xi,  p.  374: 

Some  account  of  a  Disease  lately  observed  in  Infants;  communi¬ 
cated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Simmons  by  Thomas  Denman,  M.D., 
Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London. 

To  Dr.  Simmons. 

Dear  Sir,  I  request  the  favour  of  you  to  insert  in  the  London 
Medical  Journal  the  following  instance  of  a  disease  (new  perhaps  in 
its  manner,  though  not  in  its  kind)  which  has  proved  fatal  to  several 
infants  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  first  symptom  observed  was  that  of  the  infants  having  a 
difficulty  in  breathing  through  the  nose,  a  complaint  which  in  other 
seasons,  is  popularly  called  the  snuffles,  and  is  not  suspected  to  be 
attended  with  any  danger.  This  symptom  appeared  when  the  infants 
were  about  a  fortnight  old  with  so  little  deviation  that  there  was 
not  a  difference  of  more  than  three  days  in  any  one  instance.  There 
soon  followed  a  discharge  from  the  nose  in  considerable  quantity  and 
varying  in  appearance,  being  sometimes  viscid  like  mucus  from  an 
inflamed  membrane,  and  sometimes  thin  and  sanious  and  mixed 
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with  a  little  blood.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  through  the  nose  was 
not  constant  for  there  were  intervals  even  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  when  the  infants  were  almost  wholly  free  from  it,  though 
at  other  times  there  were  appearances  which  threatened  instant 
suffocation,  to  prevent  which  an  attendant  watched  the  infants 
sleeping  or  waking  to  open  their  mouths  when  requisite. 

As  the  nose  was  first  affected  the  complaint  often  seemed  like  a 
common  cold  and  when  the  infants  breathed  with  tolerable  ease 
there  was  no  sign  of  danger,  so  that  several  erroneous  prognostics 
were  made  by  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  there  was  a  general  fulness  about 
the  throat  and  neck  externally  and  a  purple  streak  at  the  verge  of  the 
eyelids,  so  singular  that  after  some  experience,  without  farther 
enquiry  I  knew  by  the  aspect,  the  disease  with  which  the  infants 
were  affected  and  called  it  ‘thrush  in  the  nose’. 

When  these  symptoms  had  continued  for  some  days  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  infants  and  the  degree  of  disease  they  began  to 
swallow  with  difficulty,  became  pale  and  languid,  and  on  looking 
into  their  throats,  the  doing  of  which  properly  requires  some  address, 
the  tonsils  were  found  tumefied  and  of  a  dark  red  colour  with  ash- 
coloured  specks  upon  them  and  in  some  there  were  extensive 
ulcerations. 

The  parts  on  which  blisters  had  been  applied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  and  which  had  been  apparently  healed  often  sphacelated 
towards  the  conclusion.  The  infants  gradually  declined  in  their 
strength  and  had  a  particular  catch  when  they  breathed  as  if  the 
velum  palati  was  elongated:  they  were  unable  to  suck  though  not 
universally:  swallowed  with  difficulty  whatever  was  given  in  a 
spoon,  and  died  in  convulsion  or  with  all  the  marks  of  great  debility 
though  not  on  any  particular  day  of  the  disease.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  which  I  saw  was  in  April.  The  infant  was  brought  up  by 
hand,  but  all  the  rest  were  suckled.  It  recovered  though  for  many 
weeks  it  was  subject  to  severe  returns  of  the  snuffling  in  the  nose. 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length  because  I  think  it  has  erro¬ 
neously  been  supposed  that  Thomas  Denman  described 
the  snuffles  of  congenital  syphilis.  His  description  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  an  epidemic  of  nasal  diphtheria,  and  he 
makes  no  suggestion  that  it  was  associated  with  any 
evidence  of  syphilis. 

Denman  was  evidently  a  careful  observer,  and  specially 
interested  in  diseases  of  infants;  but  he  was  interested  also 
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in  their  general  welfare.  He  realized  that  the  widespread 
use  of  wet-nurses  entailed  too  often  neglect  of  their  own 
infants  often  with  fatal  results.  He  therefore  planned  with 
Richard  Croft  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  the  in¬ 
fants  of  women  who  were  engaged  as  wet-nurses — a  scheme 
which  Underwood  mentions  with  warm  approval. 

JOSEPH  CLARKE 

Tetanus  was  known  from  very  early  times.  A  very  full 
and  graphic  description  of  it  was  given  by  Aretaeus,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  second  century  (a.d.)  But  its  occurrence  in  the 
new-born  was  not  differentiated  from  infantile  convulsions 
until  much  later.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  Spaniard,  Hyacinthus  Andreas,  published  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  Riverius  under  the  name  of  Praxis  Medica 
Gotholanorum,  with  very  little  addition  of  his  own,  except¬ 
ing  an  account  of  what  he  called  convulsion  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  infants.1 

A  large  number  of  infants  in  this  our  city  of  Barachino  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  convulsion  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  severe  that  once  seized 
by  it,  by  no  effort  can  they  move  it,  and  from  that  time  sucking  of 
milk  is  rendered  entirely  impossible.  This  affection  arises  from  the 
dampness  of  the  district,  and  especially  if  the  mothers  during  the 
time  of  pregnancy  have  not  lived  quite  soberly,  and  have  used  moist 
foods  and  excessive  draughts  of  cold  water.  Although  we  find  these 
two  causes  so  obvious  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  this  massacre  is  more  due  to  some  peculiar  influence  of  the 
sky  or  stars  than  to  these  two  causes,  for  in  many  other  damp 
districts  the  mothers  drink  freely  and  yet  infants  are  not  attacked  by 
this  dire  disease,  so  the  doctors  declare,  as  in  our  city  where  this  dire 
convulsion  kills  as  many  as  the  smallpox  or  measles.  Wherefore  if 
all  the  world  over  infants  are  under  the  oppression  of  one  tyrant 
namely  smallpox,  in  this  city  they  have  to  struggle  with  two,  namely 
smallpox  and  convulsion-of-the-jaw.  These  convulsions  are  called 
by  our  handy-women  and  midwives  ‘barretta’,  and  it  is  the  newly- 
born  who  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  them  up  to  the  ninth  day  after 
birth;  when  that  is  passed,  experience  has  always  shewn  that  all  risk 
ceases. 

In  spite  of  Cleghorn’s  unearthing  of  this  seventeenth- 

1  Translated  here  from  the  quotation  in  Cleghorn’s  Observations  on  the 
Epidemical  Diseases  of  Minorca,  1751. 
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century  description  of  tetanus  neonatorum,  the  disease 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  general  attention  until  its 
importance  as  a  cause  of  mortality  in  the  new-born  was 
emphasized  by  the  Assistant  Master  of  the  Rotunda 
Hospital  in  Dublin  in  1789,  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke.  In  June 
1789  he  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  a  paper, 
published  in  its  Transactions  of  that  year,  ‘An  Account  of 
a  Disease  which  until  lately  proved  fatal  to  a  great 
Number  of  Infants  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin; 
with  observations  on  its  Causes  and  Prevention’. 

Lying-in  hospitals  were  then  of  comparatively  recent 
development.  He  says  that  none  had  been  in  existence  more 
than  forty  years,  so  far  as  he  knows,  except  for  certain 
beds  allotted  to  maternity  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris. 
Their  experience  at  the  Rotunda  had  been  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  the  babies  were  concerned.  At  the  end  of 
1792  (which  was  just  before  Clarke  became  Assistant 
Master)  out  of  17,650  infants  born  in  the  Rotunda  Hos¬ 
pital  2,944  died  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  nearly  all 
these  died  of  ‘what  our  nurse-tenders  have  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  calling  “the  nine-day  fits”  ’.  The  symptoms 
were  ‘screwing  and  gathering  of  the  mouth  into  a  purse, 
accompanied  at  intervals  with  a  particular  kind  of  screech¬ 
ing  ...  in  some  the  agitation  is  very  great,  the  mouth 
foams,  the  thumbs  are  riveted  into  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
the  jaws  are  locked  from  the  commencement  so  as  to 
prevent  the  actions  of  sucking  and  swallowing;  and  any 
attempt  to  wet  the  mouth  or  fauces  or  to  administer  medi¬ 
cines  seems  to  aggravate  the  spasms  very  much;  the  face 
becomes  turgid  and  of  a  livid  hue  as  do  most  other  parts 
of  the  body’. 

Clarke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  disease  was  due 
to  deficient  ventilation,  and  might  well  have  thought  that 
he  was  justified  in  his  opinion,  for  as  a  result  of  the  im¬ 
provements  he  introduced  in  this  respect,  and  no  doubt 
in  other  points  of  hygiene,  at  the  Rotunda,  the  mortality 
from  ‘nine-day  fits’  fell,  during  his  period  of  office,  from 
1  in  6  to  1  in  19.3,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  fall  much  lower. 

Joseph  Clarke,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Co.  Londonderry, 
was  born  in  1758.  After  schooling  in  his  native  village  and 
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then  at  Glasgow  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  took  a  medical 
degree  there  in  1779.  He  then  travelled  for  a  time  as 
medical  attendant  to  a  young  man,  and  returning  to 
Dublin  became  a  pupil  at  the  Rotunda,  and  in  1783  was 
appointed  Assistant  Master,  and  two  years  later  Master. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1834. 

C.  AUGUST  STRUVE 

In  1798  a  book  was  published,  entitled:  ‘Ueber  die 
Erziehung  und  Behandlung  der  Kinder  in  den  ersten 
Lebensjahren. — Ein  Handbuch  fur  alle  Mutter  denen 
die  Gesundheit  ihrer  Kinder  am  Herzen  liegt.  .  .  .  Von 
D.  Christian  August  Struve,  Ausiibenden  Arzte  zu  Gorlitz. 
.  .  .  Hannover  1798.’  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  a  practitioner  in  Lisson  Street, 
Paddington,  London,  in  1800,  under  the  title,  ‘A  Familiar 
Treatise  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children  during 
the  early  period  of  their  lives,  being  a  compendium  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  mothers  who  were  seriously  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  their  offspring.  .  .  .  To  which  are  prefixed 
three  introductory  lectures  on  the  same  subject  by 
A.  F.  M.  Willich,  M.D.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  book  should  have  been 
translated  into  English;  it  is  written  by  a  German  for 
Germans,  and  it  views  things  with  a  German’s  outlook,  so 
that  much  of  it  does  not  apply  to  English  children. 

Struve  puts  the  mortality  amongst  children  before 
puberty  at  a  much  lower  figure  (10  per  cent.)  than  English 
observations  had  shown;  but  judging  from  his  description 
of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  hygiene  and  nursery  care 
one  would  suspect  that  the  mortality  must  have  been  very 
much  higher. 

It  is  a  book  on  the  care  of  children,  not  on  their  diseases. 
He  deals  fully  with  the  feeding  both  of  infants  and  older 
children.  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  character  is  conveyed 
by  breast-milk,  ‘an  influence  sufficiently  corroborated  by 
authentic  facts’.  On  weaning  he  gives  a  choice  of  two 
beverages  for  the  infant — good  milk  or  well-fermented 
beer.  The  beer  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  soup,  made 
by  mixing  beaten-up  egg  with  beer.  An  infant  over  six 
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months  may  have  ‘well-brewed  beer  mixed  with  water  and 
then  subjected  to  further  fermentation’.  ‘The  liquor  as  sold 
in  publichouses  is  too  intoxicating  for  infants;  it  is  unfit 
to  be  made  their  daily  drink.’  During  dentition  he  thinks 
that  milk  and  water,  beginning  with  one-third  of  milk,  is 
the  most  wholesome  drink. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  that 
describing  the  feeding  apparatus  for  the  hand-fed  baby: 

To  induce  children  to  drink  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  is 
frequently  used:  but  it  ought  not  to  be  made  of  pewter  nor  even 
have  a  pewter  or  leaden  top  which  infants  put  into  their  mouths: 
such  utensils  ought  always  to  be  constructed  of  glass  with  a  short 
neck  in  order  to  preserve  an  uniform  temperature  of  the  milk:  for 
in  a  contrary  shape  it  will  remain  only  at  the  bottom  and  get  cold 
while  the  child  is  imbibing  it.  This  vessel  must  be  frequently  rinsed 
lest  the  milk  become  sour,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  keep  two  of 
these  shortnecked  bottles  that  while  one  is  in  use,  the  other  may  be 
cleaned.  To  ascertain  with  exactness  the  regular  proportion  of  milk 
and  water  to  be  given  to  the  child  it  would  be  necessary  to  mark  the 
measure  on  the  outside  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  employed  by 
chemists.  On  the  orifice  of  this  inhaler  may  be  fixed  a  piece  of 
sponge,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  nipple  and  covered  with  fine  linen,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  may  not  draw  out  and  swallow  the 
sponge  itself.  If  a  vessel  proper  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  readily 
procured  a  strong  phial  may  be  substituted:  the  mouth  of  which 
should  be  stopped  with  a  cork  previously  perforated  with  a  red-hot 
wire;  next  a  piece  of  sponge  may  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  vessel 
in  the  manner  before  described;  and  with  respect  to  the  cleaning  of 
such  utensils  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  indispensably  requisite 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  turning  acid  and  injuring  the  digestive 
organs. 

By  this  regulation  every  pretext  for  employing  those  disgusting 
little  sucking  bags,  the  favourite  remedy  of  nurses  for  exercising  the 
mouths  of  children  in  suction  will  be  effectually  obviated. 

The  ‘disgusting  little  sucking  bags’  are  described  later: 

One  of  the  most  disgusting  customs  is  the  sucking  bag  which  is 
given  to  a  child  for  the  double  purpose  of  nourishing  and  composing 
it.  Many  a  poor  mother  will  tear  a  rag  from  an  old  shirt  or  a  clout 
which  she  has  found  perhaps  in  the  street,  and  which  may  contain 
the  remains  of  a  venereal  contagion:  of  this  she  makes  a  small  bag, 
which  is  filled  with  bread,  milk  and  sugar  and  then  given  to  the 
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child  to  suck.  If  the  infant  happens  to  drop  this  rag  on  the  ground  it 
is  presented  again  though  covered  with  dirt:  a  number  of  flies  settle 
upon  it  when  the  child  is  alone  which  but  the  moment  before  may 
have  quitted  a  saucer  of  poison. 

The  former  of  these  quotations  (taken  from  Willich’s 
translation)  shows  that  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  evolution  of  the  feeding-bottle  was 
making  progress;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  horn,  or  of 
the  metal  jug-and-spout  type  of  feeder  which  Hugh  Smith 
and  Michael  Underwood  recommend. 

Struve  had  not  yet  realized  that  animal  milk  alone  is 
sufficient  for  an  infant  in  the  first  few  months  of  life.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  the  mischief  of  feeding  babies  on 
pap  only,  but  he  regards  some  such  addition  as  necessary 
to  milk-feeding.  ‘Animal-milk,  however,  is  insufficient  for 
the  only  food  of  an  infant  after  the  first  fortnight  of  its  age: 
it  may  then  occasionally  be  fed  with  pap  made  of  grated 
biscuits,  well-baked  bread  or  granulated  flour  and  boiled 
in  a  solution  consisting  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  little  sugar.’ 

His  advice  on  the  feeding  of  older  children  has  some 
sensible  remarks  in  it,  which  would  bear  repeating  to-day, 
particularly  with  regard  to  fruit.  ‘Fruit  .  .  .  children  are 
least  able  to  bear  in  excess.  ...  It  is  therefore  an  opinion 
equally  unfounded  and  mischievous  that  children  cannot 
eat  too  large  a  quantity  of  fruit,  and  impressed  with  this 
notion  it  is  forced  upon  them  against  their  inclination  and 
frequently  as  a  substitute  for  more  wholesome  nourish¬ 
ment.’  His  translator,  who  himself  had  published  lectures 
on  regimen  and  health,  appends  a  footnote  to  this  pas¬ 
sage:  ‘I  would  prefer  giving  children  apples  pears  and 
plums  without  peeling  them,  as  Nature  seems  to  have 
intended  the  peel  and  stones  (or  kernels)  to  be  eaten 
together  with  the  fruit  in  order  to  promote  its  digestion’! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  as  late  as  1798  Struve 
is  still  perpetuating  the  belief  that  character  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  breast-milk.  From  very  early  times  this  has  been 
a  popular  belief,  and  writers  on  diseases  of  children  one 
after  another  repeated  the  stories  of  altered  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  in  animals  suckled  by  some  animal  of  different 
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kind,  as  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius  (e.g.  vide  p.  1 19). 
From  this  they  argued  that  the  mental  characteristics  could 
be  altered  similarly,  and  in  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to 
‘the  choice  of  a  nurse’,  i.e.  a  wet-nurse,  in  so  many  of  the 
works  on  diseases  of  children,  stress  was  almost  always 
laid  on  the  need  for  caution  as  to  the  temperament  and 
character  of  the  nurse  which  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
child  by  her  breast-milk.  Even  so  good  an  observer  as 
Rosenstein  cannot  shake  himself  clear  of  this  antiquated 
error  (vide  p.  430).  But  there  were  some  who  were 
beginning  to  question  it  as  early  as  the  opening  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  in  1 605,  when  James  I  and  his 
queen  visited  Oxford,  they  were  entertained  by  a  series  of 
debates  for  three  days,  and  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  was  ‘An  mores  nutricum  a  puerulis  cum  lacte 
imbibantur  ?’  Some  of  the  doughtiest  champions  of  the  day 
were  to  take  part  in  the  disputation,  and  on  this  particular 
question  the  negative  was  to  be  maintained  against  all 
comers  by  Sir  William  Paddie,  the  King’s  Physician.  What 
was  the  outcome  of  the  contest  history  does  not  relate. 

ROBERT  HAMILTON 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1790,  vol.  ii.  2,  p.  59,  is  a  paper  which  was  read  on  5th 
August  1773  by  Robert  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Society  at  that  time  was  known  as  the 
Philosophical  Society  (it  changed  its  name  to  Royal 
Society  in  1783  through  the  efforts  of  William  Cullen). 

Robert  Hamilton  seems  to  have  been  an  M.D.  of 
Glasgow,1  but  he  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1721,  and 
after  taking  his  degree  practised  at  King’s  Lynn  in  Norfolk. 
He  died  in  1793.  The  title  of  his  paper  was  ‘An  account 
of  a  Distemper;  by  the  common  People  in  England  vul¬ 
garly  called  the  Mumps’. 

The  disease  had  received  very  little  medical  notice,  but 
it  had  been  described,  and  orchitis  mentioned  as  a  com¬ 
plication  by  Hippocrates:  so  it  was  no  new  discovery. 

Hamilton’s  description,  however,  drew  attention  to  it, 

1  Register  of  Graduates  of  Glasgow  University. 
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and  made  the  disease  more  generally  known  by  the  fullness 
and  detail  of  his  account.  Within  the  next  few  years  de¬ 
scriptions  of  it  began  to  appear  in  text-books.  William 
Cullen,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  third  ed.,  1781,  gives  a  full 
account  of  it,  and  mentions  not  only  orchitis  but  mastitis  as 
a  complication;  and  Michael  Underwood  also,  in  his  1799 
edition,  includes  a  full  account  of  ‘Cynanche  Parotidea  or 
Mumps’. 

Cullen’s  term  for  it,  ‘Cynanche  Parotidea’,  found  more 
favour  than  Robert  Hamilton’s  suggestion  that  it  should 
be  called  ‘Angina  Maxillaris’,  but,  in  spite  of  them  both, 
people  common  and  uncommon  still  call  it  by  the  vulgar 
name  of  mumps.  Hamilton  says  that  in  Scotland  it  was 
known  as  ‘the  branks’. 

The  history  of  the  mumps  is  as  follows: 

A  lassitude,  a  heaviness,  a  general  restless  uneasiness  not  easily 
described  are  perceived  several  days  before  the  swelling  which 
characterizes  the  disease  begins  to  appear.  These  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ings  are  attended  with  gentle  rigors  and  some  degree  of  fever,  which 
being  slight  is  commonly  disregarded.  Then  a  stiffness  with  obtuse 
pain,  is  felt  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
impeding  its  motion  and  of  course  mastication:  which  symptoms 
increasing,  a  swelling  appears  upon  the  parts  the  following  day,  and 
quickly  extends  to  the  parotid  glands,  the  neighbouring  skin,  and 
cellular  membrane.  Here  in  some  it  stops  without  discolouring  the 
skin;  and  by  keeping  the  parts  moderately  warm,  and  cautiously 
avoiding  the  cold  external  air,  the  patient  is  soon  freed  from  it, 
without  any  medical  assistance.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case  the 
parts  affected  generally  redden  the  next  day,  the  tumor  becomes 
more  diffuse  and  sometimes  increases  so  suddenly  in  size  that  on  the 
third  day  from  its  first  appearance  it  occupies  the  salivary  glands  and 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  on  that  side;  and  if  both  sides  are 
affected,  the  parts  are  so  much  swelled  and  the  tumor  descends  so 
low,  that  the  countenance  is  rendered  of  a  frightful  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude;  and  now  deglutition  becomes  more  or  less  impeded.  All  this 
is  frequently  without  much  pain;  but  most  commonly  there  is  now 
a  great  deal  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever.  When  this  happens 
the  countenance  becomes  florid,  and  a  dusky  erysipelatous  inflam¬ 
mation  covers  the  tumor,  which  is  deepened  in  colour  where  there 
is  the  greatest  hardness  viz  on  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands.  In 
many  subjects  here  it  ends.  And  it  seems  probable  from  the  natural 
resolution  of  the  disease,  which  now  immediately  follows,  that  the 
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tumor  has  attained  its  greatest  magnitude  and  the  distemper  its 
acme;  for  about  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  swelling,  a  discharge  begins  from  the  emunctories  behind 
the  ears;  a  dewlike  sweat,  frequently  in  large  drops,  issues  from  every 
pore  of  the  extended  surface  of  the  tumor;  a  gentle  diaphoresis  covers 
the  body  if  in  bed:  the  inflammation  abates,  the  swelling  gradually 
lessens,  and  with  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  fever  goes  off 
and  the  distemper  totally  disappears  about  the  sixth  day  if  nature  is 
not  interrupted  in  her  business.  But  if  the  tumor  subsides  suddenly 
about  the  fourth  day  and  one  or  both  testicles  begin  to  swell,  some¬ 
times  with  much  pain,  heat,  inflammation,  new  rigors  and  a  fresh 
exacerbation  of  fever,  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this  new 
morbid  appearance,  and  much  circumspection  is  required  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  For  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  promote  the 
resolution  of  the  tumified  testes  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
take  place  in  the  termination  of  the  tumors  below  the  ears:  a  spon¬ 
taneous  discharge  issues  from  the  skin  of  the  parts  affected,  and  if 
this  is  copious  and  continued  and  accompanied  with  a  free  perspira¬ 
tion  from  the  surface  of  the  whole  body  in  bed  the  disease  ends 
happily  without  further  trouble:  but  if  it  is  scanty,  partial  or  inter¬ 
rupted  by  accidental  cold  or  imprudent  treatment,  the  tumors  of  the 
testicles  subside  suddenly,  the  patient  becomes  restless,  a  fresh 
exacerbation  of  fever  ensues,  the  head  is  affected,  delirium  follows, 
with  convulsions  and  other  dreadful  symptoms,  and  sometimes  death 
closes  the  scene.  .  .  .  An  extraordinary  circumstance  took  place  in 
two  cases  which  came  under  my  notice.  One  testicle  in  each  person 
was  found  to  be  wasted  away  after  the  disease  had  ended.  .  .  . 

The  mumps  so  far  as  my  observations  extended  appeared  generally 
confined  to  young  men  from  the  age  of  puberty  up  to  thirty  years. . . . 
Very  few  boys  were  affected  and  those  had  the  distemper  mildly. 

I  never  saw  any  of  the  female  sex  above  ten  years  old  subject  to 
this  illness:  and  those  who  fell  under  my  care  were  not  numerous, 
and  generally  had  the  disease  mildly.  I  do  not  remember  one 
instance  of  the  mammae  being  affected.  I  have,  however,  heard  of 
this  circumstance:  but  cannot  speak  as  to  the  authenticity  of  my 
intelligence. 

Quoting  Russell’s  account 1  of  mumps  Hamilton  says : 
‘He  thinks  it  is  contagious  “Angina  haec  ex  epidemicis 
una  est  et  contagiosa,  et  per  totas  domos  grassari  solet, 
nisi  antea  fortasse  juvenes  eodem  morbo  laboraverint’’. 
The  last  part  of  this  sentence  implies  an  opinion  that 

1  Oeconomia  Naturae  in  morbis  .  .  .  glandularum.  Lond.  1755, 
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people  are  not  liable  to  have  this  disease  more  than  once. 
I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  a  person’s  having  it  a 
second  time.’ 


BENJAMIN  LARA 

In  1791  a  tiny  booklet  appeared;  its  title-page  runs: 
‘An  Essay  on  the  injurious  Custom  of  Mothers  not 
suckling  their  own  Children:  with  some  Directions  for 
chusing  a  Nurse  and  Weaning  of  Children  etc  etc.  By 
Ben.  Lara.  Surgeon.  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  London,  and  Practitioner  in  Midwifery. — Why 
do  you  tell  me  of  the  generality  of  people,  the  very  worst 
pattern  of  conduct  ?  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  custom  the 
teacher  of  all  that  is  bad?  Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to 
that  which  we  know  is  best,  so  that  will  become  usual 
which  was  unusual  and  that  will  become  agreeable  which 
was  disagreeable,  and  that  fashionable  which  appeared 
unfashionable.  Erasmus - London.  Printed  for  Wil¬ 

liam  Moore  No.  8  Leadenhall  Street.  MDCCXCI.’ 

It  consists  of  forty-four  pages,  intended  for  the  laity 
rather  than  medical  men.  Any  technical  term,  such  as  aorta, 
chyle,  &c.,  is  explained  in  a  footnote.  It  puts  forward  the 
usual  arguments  for  maternal  nursing  and  the  usual  direc¬ 
tions  implied  in  the  title.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  a 
very  dainty  little  volume,  almost  of  waistcoat-pocket  size; 
its  contents,  however,  are  entirely  devoid  of  originality,  and 
are  of  no  scientific  value. 

The  writer  of  this  book,  Benjamin  Lara,  obtained  the 
diploma  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London  in 
1788,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy, 
an  appointment  he  was  still  holding  in  1 798,  and  which  no 
doubt  supplied  him  with  experience  on  which  to  base  his 
‘Dictionary  of  Surgery,  or  the  young  surgeon’s  pocket 
assistant’  (London,  1796).  Later  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  general  practice,  devoting  his  attention  specially  to 
midwifery.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Edinburgh  in  1802,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  in  1814. 


LVI 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  VACCINATION 

THE  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  seen  the 
introduction  into  this  country  from  Turkey  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent  treatment — the  inoculation  of  small-pox,  which  had 
curtailed  to  a  considerable  degree  the  ravages  of  that 
disease.  The  close  of  the  century  brought  a  much  greater 
discovery — the  production  of  immunity  against  small-pox 
by  vaccination.  ‘In  my  opinion,’  said  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
‘it  is  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in  medicine.’ 
It  was  in  1798,  after  twenty-three  years  of  thoughtful 
observation  and  then  experiment,  that  Edward  Jenner 
first  published  his  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
the  Variolae  Vaccinae,  A  disease  discovered  in  some  of  the 
Western  counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cowpox.  By  Edward 
Jenner,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

— quid  nobis  certius  ipsis 
Sensibus  esse  potest,  quo  vera  ac  falsa  notemus? 

Lucretius. 

London.  Printed  for  the  author,  by  Sampson  Low,  no.  7, 
Berwick  Street,  Soho:  and  sold  by  Law,  Ave-Maria  Lane; 
and  Murray  and  Highley,  Fleet  Street.  1798.’ 

To  those  who  must  needs  rush  into  print  with  hasty 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  few  ill-digested  cases,  Jenner 
may  well  serve  as  an  exemplar  and  an  ideal.  After  years  of 
observation  he  committed  his  conclusions  to  writing,  and 
in  writing  it  remained — as  the  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  testifies,  for  it  was  never 
printed — until  he  was  prepared  with  the  complete  account 
for  publication  in  1 798.  It  met  with  critics,  of  course,  and 
in  answer  to  them  he  published  in  1799  Further  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Variolae  Vaccinae  or  Cowpox ,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  other  writings  on  the  subject  which  he 
published  in  1 800. 

The  story  of  Jenner’s  discovery  has  been  so  often  told 
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that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  fully  here:  the  chance 
remark  of  the  dairymaid  that  she  had  no  fear  of  the  small¬ 
pox  as  she  had  had  the  pox  caught  from  the  cow;  the 
patient  collecting  of  observations  proving  the  truth  of  this 
accidentally-conferred  immunity,  some  of  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  ‘Inquiry’;  and  then  the  putting  to  the  test, 
the  first  vaccination,  and  the  vindication  of  his  hopes. 

The  first  vaccination  was  done  on  14th  May  1796, 
when  a  boy,  named  James  Phipps,  eight  years  of  age,  was 
inoculated  with  the  cowpox  by  lymph  taken  from  a  sore 
on  the  hand  of  a  dairymaid  who  had  been  infected  by  her 
master’s  cows.  (Jenner  gives  a  very  beautiful  coloured 
illustration  of  the  cowpox  sores  on  the  girl’s  hand.)  The 
crucial  test  of  the  efficacy  of  this  induced  vaccinia  was 
made  in  July  of  that  same  year  when  this  child  was  again 
inoculated,  but  this  time  with  variolous  matter :  no  small-pox 
followed.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  he  was  inocu¬ 
lated  again  with  the  infection  of  small-pox  after  an  interval 
of  several  months,  but  he  was  found  to  be  immune. 

It  was  not  until  Jenner  had  tested  the  effect  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  with  lymph  taken  direct  from  the  sores  on  the  cow’s 
teats,  and  the  effect  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  of  one  child 
from  another,  and  the  immunity  given  by  either  method 
against  variolous  inoculation,  that  he  proceeded  to  publish 
his  discovery  to  the  world  at  large. 

All  over  Europe  the  new  deliverance  from  the  scourge 
of  small-pox  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Turkey  re¬ 
ceived  back,  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination  by  Lord 
Elgin  into  her  country,  a  boon  far  greater  than  she  had 
given  to  England  eighty  years  before:  Bavaria  in  less  than 
ten  years  (1807)  after  the  publication  of  Jenner’s  dis¬ 
covery  had  made  vaccination  compulsory,  and  Denmark 
followed  suit  in  1810.  England  with  characteristic  caution 
and  conservatism  did  not  make  it  compulsory  till  1853. 

Edward  Jenner  had  earned  a  lasting  fame,  but  he  had 
not  earned  a  competence;  and  in  the  hope  of  attaining  this 
he  left  Berkeley,  his  native  place,  where  he  had  practised 
hitherto,  and  came  to  practise  in  London  in  Hertford 
Street,  Mayfair.  But  scientific  eminence  is  no  guarantee 
of  success  in  practice.  His  patients  were  so  few  that  he 
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returned  to  his  village  home,  and  resumed  practice  there. 
Parliament  meanwhile  recognized  the  importance  of  his 
service  to  the  nation  by  granting  him,  first  10,000,  and 
four  years  later  (1806)  ^20,000. 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  in  1749,  the  son  of  Stephen 
Jenner,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  who  died  when  Edward  was  five 
years  old.  His  schooldays  over,  the  lad  was  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  at  Sodbury,  but  soon  afterwards,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  went  to  London  as  a  pupil  in  the  house  of 
John  Hunter.  No  doubt  through  his  influence  Jenner 
became  a  student  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Berkeley  and  started  in  prac¬ 
tice.  From  his  childhood  he  had  been  interested  in  natural 
history  of  all  sorts,  and  in  1787  read  a  paper  at  the  Royal 
Society  on  ‘The  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo’.  The  next 
year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1792 
an  M.D.  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  married  in  1788:  his 
first  child,  a  boy,  had  John  Hunter  as  his  godfather. 

Macmichael  in  his  Lives  of  British  Physicians  quotes 
two  poems,  an  ‘Address  to  a  Robin’  and  ‘Signs  of  Rain’, 
written  by  Edward  Jenner,  which  show  the  lighter  side 
of  his  character,  and  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 

After  the  publication  of  his  discovery  of  the  protective 
value  of  vaccination,  Jenner  received  honours  from  learned 
societies,  from  foreign  countries,  from  kings  and  princes, 
which  might  well  have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  modest 
man;  but  he  remained  the  same  unassuming  earnest 
worker  that  he  had  always  been,  and  spent  his  latter  days 
in  his  native  town  still  studying  the  subject  which  had 
interested  him  so  long. 

An  attack  of  apoplexy  in  1820  was  followed  on  26th 
January  1823  by  a  more  severe  one,  in  which  he  died. 
He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Berkeley. 


LVII 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 


PAEDIATRICS  in  its  widest  sense  had  made  great 
progress  by  the  time  the  eighteenth  century  came  to  a 
close.  In  England  the  value  of  child-life  was  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  as  never  before.  The  public  conscience 
had  been  awakened  to  the  scandal  of  the  prevailing  infant 
mortality,  the  lay  press — th t  Spectator ,  the  London  Magazine , 
and  even  the  Tatler  in  its  pleasant  way — had  urged  better 
care  for  infants.  There  had  been  a  large  increase  of  medical 
writing  upon  the  subject,  and  much  of  this  was  so  written 
as  to  appeal  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  so  that 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  management  of  children 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  diminished. 

Child  desertion,  however,  especially  of  the  illegitimate, 
was  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  John  Theobald,  in  his 
Young  Wife  s  Guide  in  the  Management  of  her  Children 
(London,  1764),  speaks  of  ‘many  foundlings  picked  up 
daily  in  the  streets  of  London’;  but  public  and  private 
charity  was  already  trying  to  mitigate  this  evil.  A  great 
institution,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  had  been  established 
in  Guildford  Street  in  1741;  nor  was  it  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  for  a  few  years  later  there  was  a  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire. 

With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  had 
been  a  rapid  extension  of  provision  for  the  care  of  pauper 
children,  which  was  only  beginning  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  previous  century.  A  poorhouse  had  been  opened  in 
London  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in  1689,  and  amongst  its 
inmates  were  many  children.  A  few  years  later  other  poor- 
houses,  or  workhouses,  as  well  as  non-residential  schools 
for  poor  children — charity  schools — were  established  in 
London  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  types 
of  institution  the  children  were  taught  some  manual 
industry,  at  which  they  laboured  in  some  cases  for  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  in  addition  spent  two  hours  in  acquiring 
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some  rudiments  of  education,  often  nothing  more  than 
reading  and  writing. 

The  children  received  some  trivial  sum  for  the  products 
of  their  labour,  which  no  doubt  became  the  perquisite  of 
the  parents.  There  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  very  inferior 
realization  of  what  Sir  William  Petty  had  visualized  as 
‘Ergastula  Literaria’  (p.  315),  but  there  was  much  less  of 
the  ‘literaria’  and  much  more  of  the  ‘ergastula’  than  he 
would  have  allowed. 

The  sick  child  was  in  evil  case  when  the  century  began, 
for  the  care  of  such  was  left  largely  to  ignorant  women 
who  were  popularly  thought  to  know  more  about  a  child 
than  any  doctor  could.  Even  near  the  end  of  the  century 
Underwood,  in  1784,  complains  that  the  idea  was  com¬ 
monly  held  that  it  was  safer  to  entrust  children  ‘to  the  care 
of  old  women  and  nurses  who  at  least  are  not  likely  to  do 
mischief  by  violent  remedies  though  they  may  sometimes 
make  use  of  improper  and  inadequate  ones’. 

The  most  important  step  which  had  ever  been  taken  in 
this  country  towards  the  care  of  sick  children  was  the 
opening  in  London  of  the  first  ‘Dispensary  for  the  Infant 
Poor’  (‘infant’  included  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age) 
by  George  Armstrong  in  1769. 

This  marks  not  only  the  first  approach  to  the  idea  of 
a  children’s  hospital — which  indeed  was  actually  con¬ 
sidered,  although  rejected,  by  those  interested  in  the 
dispensary — but  also  the  beginning  of  clinical  instruction 
of  medical  men  in  diseases  of  children,  a  use  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary  which  was  certainly  made  by  Armstrong’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Andrew  Wilson,  if  not  by  himself.  Andrew  Wilson 
was  indeed  a  pioneer.  He  was  the  first  person  in  this 
country  to  advocate  in  his  writings  special  instruction  in 
diseases  of  children  as  a  part  of  medical  training  (p.  426). 

The  feeding  and  general  care  of  infants  had  been  im¬ 
proved  greatly  since  William  Cadogan  had  protested,  in 
1748,  against  some  of  the  errors  of  his  day,  particularly 
against  the  overfeeding  and  overclothing  of  infants,  the 
too  early  use  of  pap  and,  above  all,  the  boarding-out  of 
infants  with  ignorant  nurses. 

The  differentiation  of  infectious  diseases  had  been 
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carried  farther;  chicken-pox,  thanks  to  Heberden,  was  now 
clearly  distinguished  from  small-pox.  Small-pox  itself,  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  death  in  childhood  up  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  rendered  much  less 
destructive  by  the  inoculation  treatment  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Timoni’s  paper  at  the  Royal  Society  in 
1713,  and  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  initiative 
in  1718.  The  much  safer  and  simpler  protection  discovered 
by  Jenner  in  1798  had  finally  robbed  small-pox  of  its 
terrors. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  had  become  a  well-defined  and 
recognizable  disease  since  Robert  Whytt’s  treatise  ‘on  the 
dropsy  in  the  brain’  in  1768. 

Orthopaedics  as  a  special  department  of  medicine  had 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1741  in  Nicholas  Andry’s 
work  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  two  years  later 
in  English. 

Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  ravages  of  tetanus 
neonatorum,  ‘the  nine-day  fits’,  which  killed  large  numbers 
of  the  newly  born  in  lying-in  institutions;  and  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  Master  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  in  1789, 
although  of  course  he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  bacterial 
origin,  had  reduced  the  mortality  from  this  cause  greatly 
by  improved  sanitation,  especially  ventilation. 

In  1799  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  treatise 
on  diseases  of  children  the  subject  of  congenital  heart 
disease.  It  was  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Michael  Under¬ 
wood’s  work.  Cases  had  recently  been  observed  at 
autopsies,  and  the  subject  was  attracting  medical  interest. 
Of  acquired  heart  disease  in  children,  as  a  clinically 
recognizable  condition,  nothing  was  known:  the  stetho¬ 
scope  had  not  been  invented,  percussion  had  been  described 
and  received  with  contempt. 

It  seems  strange  that  rheumatism  finds  no  place  in  any 
work  on  diseases  of  children  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  it  was  known  and  studied  in  adults,  and  David 
Pitcairn  about  1788  had  noticed  the  association  of  rheu¬ 
matism  with  heart  disease.  It  was  not  till  1810  that 
rheumatic  nodules  were  first  noticed  by  Wells,  and  the 
youngest  of  his  cases  was  ‘nearly  fifteen  years’.  So  the 
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whole  series  of  rheumatic  phenomena,  with  the  exception 
of  chorea,  was  still  lacking  in  paediatric  works  when  the 
eighteenth  century  ended. 

The  study  of  diseases  of  children  had  still  far  to  go,  but 
in  his  1799  edition  Michael  Underwood  had  lifted  the 
subject  on  to  a  plane  it  had  never  reached  before,  and  had 
opened  the  way  to  the  great  advances  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


APPENDIX  I 

INAUGURAL  DISSERTATIONS 


This  list  does  not  include  some  already  mentioned  in  the  text.  These 
inaugural  dissertations  by  students  who  had  just  completed  their  course 
are  sometimes  of  value  as  a  source  of  references:  occasionally  they  contain 
interesting  observations;  rarely  a  first  description,  as  in  the  case  of  Whistler, 
or  an  early  description,  such  as  Weber’s. 

1.  An  lac  nutricis  viri  consuetudine  deterius?  Joann.  Rousselet. 

Paris,  1573. 

2.  Estne  foetus  matri  quam  patri  similior?  Joann,  de  Gayette. 

Paris,  1 576. 

3.  An  pueri  morbosissimi  ?  Arnulph  de  l’lsle.  Paris,  1585. 

4.  An  pueri  per  nutrices  curandi?  Johann.  Leurechon.  Paris, 

*589. 

5.  An  lac  nutricis  puero  medicamentum  optimum.  Peter  Ronton. 

Paris,  1595. 

6.  An  qui  gibbi  ex  asthmate  aut  tussi  ante  pubertatem  hunt,  cito 

moriantur?  Jacq.  l’Escrivain.  Paris,  1595. 

7.  An  nutricis  menstruatae  lac  infanti  sanum?  Rom  Igneus  (du 

Feu).  Paris,  1601. 

8.  De  morbis  foetuum  in  utero  materno.  Philip  Jacob  Diittel. 
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Chicken-pox,  405,  437,  439 
Child-desertion  in  18th  century,  501 
Children,  pauper,  in  18th  century, 

•  501  , 

Children’s  dispensary,  first,  417,  418 
Children’s  hospital  suggested,  420, 
502 

Chincough,  284,  365,  374,  423,  474 
Burton  on,  365 
Willis  on,  284 
Chlorosis,  358,  359 
Chorea,  276,  395 
Sydenham  on,  276 
Climatic  treatment  of  struma,  370 
Clinical  examination  of  children,  377 
Clothing  of  infants,  379,  391,  41 1, 
481 

of  older  children,  318,  391 
Colic  in  infants,  451 
Colostrum,  274,  389 
Congenital  heart  disease,  484 
malformations,  15,  339,  346 
Contagion,  nature  of,  437 
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Convulsions,^  Epilepsy,  9, 14, 15,466 
from  crying,  10 

from  foreign  bodies  swallowed,  155, 
404 

from  teething,  363,  364 

‘of  the  lower  jaw’  (tetanus),  489 

Hippocrates  on,  9 

Willis  on,  282 

‘Coqueluche  ’,  derivation  of,  158 
Corporal  punishment,  308,  321,  416 
‘Coryza  maligna’,  483 
Cowpox,  498,  499 

Cow’s  milk  for  infants,  138,  350,  394, 
456 

Cradles,  abuse  of,  456 
Croup,  429 

Crying,  convulsions  from,  10 
remedies  for,  Galen  on,  34 
Cupping,  82 

‘Cynanche  parotidea’,  495 

Day-terrors,  188 
Dental  supervision,  395 
Dentition,  see  teething,  2,  121,  360, 
48 1 

Hippocrates  on,  1,  2 
Hunter,  John,  on,  364 
Hurlock  on,  360 
Pare  on,  361 

perils  of,  questioned,  382,  423,  481 
‘Dentitio  notha’,  274 
Diarrhoea,  271,  375 
Astruc  on,  375 
Avicenna  on,  51 
classification  of,  375,  436 
‘Diascordium’,  an  opiate,  272 
Didactic  poems,  paediatric,  84,  171, 
173,  244,  468 
Diphtheria,  232,  520 
early  writers  on,  230 
nasal,  488 
tracheal,  429 

Diphtheritic  paralysis,  5,  232 
Dispensary,  Children’s,  first,  418 
‘Doctor  Opiatus’,  270 
Dreams,  76,  100,  120 
Dress  of  infants,  379,  391,  41 1,  481 
of  older  children,  318,  391 
‘Dropsy  of  the  brain’,  444 
Dropsy  after  scarlet  fever,  437 
with  diminished  urine,  338 

Ear  discharge,  473 
Eczema,  70,  270 
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Education,  301,  305 
age  of  beginning,  321 
compulsory,  321 
early  writers  on,  305 
Elyot  on,  306 
Frank  on,  320 
Locke  on,  317 
Mulcaster  on,  309 
Petty  on,  3 14 
Pictorius  on,  3 1 
Plato  on,  309 
State,  321 

Egg  test  for  bewitchment,  275 
Embryology,  Hippocrates  on,  5 
Endocrine  disorder,  24 
English,  use  of,  in  medical  works,  116, 
236 

‘Englische  Krankheit’,  335 
Enureses,  82,  195,  248 
Epilepsy,  see  also  Falling-sickness,  9, 
i39 

Galen  on,  35 
Hippocrates  on,  9,  10 
Oribasius  on,  41 
Phaer  on,  122 
St.  Marthe  on,  177,  178 
Starsmare  on,  257 
Sylvius  de  le  Boe  on,  268 
Willis  on,  282 
Exercise,  Galen  on,  33 
Exomphalos,  290,  334 

Faecal  incontinence,  289 
Falling-sickness,  7,  122,  257 
Favus,  40 

Feeding  apparatus,  138,  424,  436,  459, 
492 

Feeding-bottle, 436,  459,  460,  463,492 
evolution  of,  459 
Feeding-horn,  138,  424,  460 
Feeding,  of  infants,  29,  32,  38,  48,  138, 
154,  195,  380,  393,  433,  456,  459 
artificial  in  18th  century,  382 
breast-,  intervals  of,  394,  456 
unlimited,  394 
scientific  methods  in,  486 
Fillet,  worn  by  infants,  149 
First  description  of, 

apnoea  in  newborn,  481 
chicken-pox,  436,  439 
chorea,  276 
habit-spasm,  358 

haematuria  from  cantharides,  159 
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First  description  of  (cont.) 

jaundice,  malignant  familial,  482 
laryngismus  stridulus,  262 
mastitis  in  children,  483 
mumps,  11,  494 
pyloric  stenosis,  398 
rickets,  199 

scarlet-fever,  194,  198,  276 
sclerema,  480 
scurvy,  222 

tetanus  neonatorum,  489 
tuberculous  meningitis,  444 
whooping-cough,  197 
First  dispensary  for  children,  418 
First  paediatric  treatise  in  Dutch,  286 
in  English,  108 
in  French,  134 
in  German,  69 
in  Spanish,  129 
Flies,  danger  of,  493 
Fontanelle,  closure  of,  delayed,  265 
pulsation  of,  23 

Foreskin,  operation  to  lengthen,  21 
Foster  children,  mortality  among, 
381,  406,  467 

Foundling  Hospital,  349,  379,  501 
Foundlings,  410,  501 
Freckles,  338 

French  Pox  (syphilis),  335,  352 
‘Full  View’,  365 
compiler  of,  370 

Galen’s  authority  questioned,  67,  18 1 
‘Garrotillo’  (diphtheria),  190,  232 
German  measles,  first  description  of, 

33? 

Gigantism,  24 

Glass  feeding-bottles,  460,  463,  492 
Goat,  sucked  by  child,  185 
Goat’s  milk,  138,  407 
‘Godaiming  cheat’,  339 
‘Godfrey’s  cordial’,  466 
Greek,  in  15th  and  16th  centuries,  58, 
137 

Green-sickness  (chlorosis),  358 
Green  stools,  271 
Gripes,  271,  298 

Gum-lancing,  238,  361,  362,  364 
Hunter  on,  364 
Hurlock  on,  362 
Pare  on,  361 

Habit-spasm,  first  description  of,  356 
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Haematuria,  from  cantharides  blister, 

.  159 

Hair,  colour,  in  infants,  15 
colour,  to  improve,  169 
Hairiness,  morbid,  40 
‘Hairy  disease’,  133,  186,  187,  302 
Hare’s  brain  for  teething,  38,  332,  350 
Head,  ‘mould-shot’,  452 
Head  protection,  fillet  for,  149 
Heart,  congenital  affection  of,  484, 

5°3 

Heart  disease,  484 
Hebdomadism,  5,  19 
Hemiplegia,  infantile,  10 
Hernia,  20 
Hiccough,  40,  262 
Hicket,  262 
Hives,  428 

Horn,  for  infant-feeding,  138,  424, 
460 

‘Horseshoe-head’,  452 
Hospitals  for  children  suggested,  420, 
502 

Humoral  pathology,  32,  195,  220 
Hydrocephalus,  72,  139 
Astruc  on,  374 
Vesalius  on,  396 

Hypertrophy  of  pylorus,  earliest  ac¬ 
count,  398 

Ichthyosis,  290 
‘Icteritia’,  482 

Icterus,  malignant  familial,  482 
Icterus  neonatorum,  274,  368,  451 
Impetigo,  70 

Incunabula,  paediatric,  59,  69,  72 
Infancy,  age  limit  of,  6 
Infant-feeding,  29,  48,  138,  154,  195, 
274,  288,  380,  393,  433 
apparatus  for,  138,  424,  436,  459, 
492 

Infant-mortality,  360,  409,  410,  413, 
454>  455?  49 1 

Infant-welfare,  training  of  girls  in, 

4I3>  4H>  4I5 
Infection,  nature  of,  437 
Inguinal  hernia,  20 
Inoculation  of  small-pox,  323,469,471 
of  measles,  412,  430 
Institutions  for  pauper  children,  501 
Intrauterine  life,  Hippocrates  on,  5 
Itch,  467 

Itching  nose,  with  worms,  3  50 
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Jaundice: 

congenital  (?  acholuric),  334 
first  mention  in  paediatrics,  71 
in  newborn,  274,  368,  451 
malignant  familial,  482 
Jealousy,  wasting  from,  396 

Kidney,  disease  of,  189,  437 
‘King’s  Evil’,  161,  255,  368 
Kink-cough,  see  Whooping-cough, 
284,  365,  374,  423,  474 
Kissing,  dangers  of,  415 

‘La  Balia’  (‘The  Nurse’),  171 
Lactagogues,  50,  120,  163 
Lancing  of  gums,  238,  361,  362,  364 
Laryngeal  diphtheria,  429 
Laryngeal  spasm,  262 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  262 
Latin,  language  of  the  Renaissance,  58 
Leeching,  for  teething,  473 
Lips,  fissure  of,  161 
Lungs,  affection  of,  377 

Malformations,  congenital,  15,  334, 
346 

Malted  food,  first,  407 
Marasmus,  77,  139,  191,  376 

bewitchment  causing,  161,  196,  258 
jealousy  causing,  396 
syphilis  causing,  335 
Massage  to  increase  breast-milk,  50 
Mastitis  in  children,  483 
mumps  causing,  495 
‘Mater  puerorum’,  43,  128,  169 
Maternal  impressions,  190,  339 
Maternal  suckling,  64,  163,  172, 
177?  184,  376,  381,  408,  413,  497 
Maternity  hospitals,  490 
infant-mortality  in,  490 
Meals,  time  of,  430 
Measles,  278,  329,  412 
inoculation  of,  412,  430 
Sydenham  on,  278 
Meconium,  source  of,  375 
Mediaeval  paediatrics,  54 
Melancholia,  334 
‘Meliceris’,  40 
Memory,  146,  314 
Meningitis,  tuberculous,  444 
Mercury,  for  syphilis,  132 
Microcephaly,  first  mention  of,  71 
Midwifery  and  paediatrics,  26,  263 
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Milk,  see  Breast-milk,  Cow’s  milk, 
earliest  studies  of,  407,  486 
goat’s,  138,  407 
red-haired  women’s,  265 
tests  of,  29,  38,  71,  274,  430 
‘Morbus  pilaris’,  133,  186,  187,  302 
‘Morbus  strangulatorius’,  231 
Mortality,  bills  of,  360,  379,  382,  409, 
4137  454 

in  childhood,  360,  409,  410,  413, 
454?  455?  49 1 

‘Mother’,  in  children,  43,  169 
Mothercraft,  teaching  advocated,  413, 
414,  415 

prizes  for,  413,  415 
Mould-shot  head,  452 
Mouth-breathing,  106 
Mumps,  first  description  of,  11,  494 
mastitis  in,  495 
orchitis  in,  1 1 
Mydriatics,  430 

Nail-test  for  milk,  29,  404,  435 
Navel-worm  (‘Nabel-wurm’),  274,  338 
‘Neapolitan  disease’  (syphilis),  352 
Nephritis,  189,  338,  437 
New-born,  Aristotle  on,  13,  14 
Bagellardus  on,  62,  64 
breast-swelling  in,  368 
feeding  of,  380,  389 
salting  of,  27,  28,  53,  195,  248 
Night-blindness,  338 
Nightmare,  192 

Night-terrors,  76,  100,  120,  192 
Phaer  on,  120 
Roelans  on,  76 
‘Nine-day  fits’,  490 
Nodules,  rheumatic,  503 
‘Nurse,  The’  (‘La  Balia’),  172 
Nurses,  37,  48,  136,  163,  185,  381 

Obesity  in  children,  333 
Oiling  of  new-born,  53 
Open-air,  benefit  of,  412,  467 
Operations,  without  anaesthesia,  52 
Opiates,  for  infants,  49,  62,  272,  298 
Opisthotonos,  15 
Orchitis,  in  mumps,  11,  494,  496 
testicular  atrophy  after,  496 
‘Oregmon’,  mouth-breathing,  106 
Orthopaedics,  352,  354,  503 
Otorrhoea,  473 
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Paedagogy,  305 
‘Paedanchone’  (diphtheria),  233 
‘Paedarthrocace’,  338 
‘Paedarthroncias’,  201 
Paediatrics,  earliest  writer  on,  1 
medieval,  55 
in  16th  century,  179 
in  17th  century,  323 
in  1 8th  century,  501 
teaching  of,  426,  502 
‘Paedosplanchnosteocaces’,  199 
‘Paedosteocaces’,  201 
‘Paedotrophia’,  St.  Marthe’s,  173 
pap,  376,  389,  390,  424,  433,  493 
chewed,  138,  331,  351 
Patent  ductus  arteriosus,  484 
Patent  foramen  ovale,  484 
Pauper  children,  501 
‘Pedenemice’,  128 
Peony,  for  epilepsy,  178,  183 
Pertussis,  see  Whooping-cough,  158, 
*97 

‘Phthisis’,  19 1 

‘Pilaris  affectio’,  133,  186,  187,  302 

Plagiarism,  79,  146 

Poems,  didactic,  84,  171,  173,  244,  468 

Polydactylism,  15 

Poorhouse  children,  501 

Potato,  473,  474 

‘Practica  puerorum’,  55,  77 

Pregnancy  regime,  effect  on  child,  41 1 

Printing,  invention  of,  58 

Puberty,  precocious,  24 

Purpura,  138 

Pylorus,  hypertrophy  of,  398,  400, 
423,  482 

‘Quinta’,  quintana  (pertussis),  197 

Rachitis,  see  Rickets,  199,  214 
‘Red-gum’,  428 

Red-haired  women,  milk  of,  266 
Renaissance  and  paediatrics,  58 
Rheumatism,  503 
nodules  in,  503 
Rhubarb,  as  aperient,  41 
Rickets,  156,  199,  212,  214,  249,  289, 
37 6,  390,  404*  4o8>  464 
astrology  and,  213 
Bootius  on,  212 

causation  of,  220,  332,  404,  41 1 
congenital,  221 
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Rickets  ( cont .) 

Glisson  on,  214 
Mayow  on,  227 
pathology  of,  220,  229,  464 
Reusner  on,  156 
Soranus  on,  28 
treatment  of,  224 
Whistler  on,  199 
Zeviani  on,  408 
‘Rosa  Anglica’,  57 
‘Rossalia’  (scarlet  fever),  194,  330 
Rotheln,  330 
Rubella,  330 
Rubeola,  198,  330 
Rubiolae,  197 

Salting  of  the  new-born,  27,  28,  53, 
195,  248 
Scab,  270 

Scarlet-fever,  198,  386,  434,  437 
Baillou  on,  198 
dropsy  after,  437 
Fothergill  on,  383 
Sydenham  on,  276 
Von  Rosenstein  on,  437 
Schooling,  age  of  beginning,  321 
Schools,  charity,  in  18th  century,  501 
girls’,  359 

Petty’s  scheme  for,  315 
State,  321 
Sclerema,  480 

Scurvy,  infantile,  222,  332,  362 
Searchers,  361 
Seven,  a  mystic  number,  5 
Celsus  on,  19 
Hippocrates  on,  5 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  on,  6 
Seventeenth  century,  paediatrics  in, 

323 

Sex  teaching,  289 
Shoulders,  round,  354 
Siriasis,  30,  261 

Sixteenth  century,  paediatrics  in,  18 1 
Skull,  human,  as  medicine,  82,  177, 
183,  284 . 

Sleep,  insufficient,  of  school-children, 
321 

walking  in,  160 
Sleeplessness,  56,  60,  262 
Small-pox,  324,  469 

inoculation  for,  323,  469,  471,  473 
mortality  in  18th  century,  324,  472 
vaccination  for,  498 
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Sneezing,  40,  189 
Snuffles,  483,  487 
Soap,  added  to  milk,  424 
Somnambulism,  Galen  on,  160 
Soothing  syrups  for  infants,  49,  62, 
272,  298 
Sore  throat,  384 

Specialism  in  paediatrics,  81,  406 
Speech  training,  164 
State  care  of  children,  321 
schools,  321 

Stays  worn  by  children,  416 
Stools,  green,  271 
white,  271 

Strumous  glands,  369 

climatic  treatment  of,  369 
‘Sucking  bags’,  492 
Sucking,  in  utero,  5 
Suckling,  duration  of,  163,  177,  288, 
376,  39° 

maternal,  162,  172,  381,  497 
‘Suffocatio  stridula’,  429 
Sugar,  in  milk,  recognition  of,  472 
in  diet,  394,  457,  472,  475 
Swaddling,  32,  64,  264 
condemned,  379,  422,  451 
Syphilis,  congenital,  first  mention  of, 
139 

infantile,  264 

infantile,  contagion  of,  352 
infantile,  symptoms  of,  335 
nurse,  communicated  by,  185 
treatment  of,  132,  157 

‘Tabes  pectorea’  (rickets),  212 
Tarantism,  mistaken  for  chorea,  395 
Tea-drinking,  390 
Teaching  of  paediatrics,  426 
Teats  for  feeding  bottles,  424,  462,  492 
Teeth,  care  of,  395 
congenital,  23 
number  of,  23 

Teething,  Arabian  physicians  on,  46 
charms  for,  40,  168,  265 
dangers  of,  disputed,  382,  423,  481 
hare’s  brain  for,  38,  40,  265 
Hippocrates  on,  1,  2 
Hurlock  on,  360 
Mauriceau  on,  526 
Metlinger  on,  70 
Phaer  on,  12 1 
Rhazes  on,  46 
Underwood  on,  481 
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‘Tent’  (rickets),  212 
Testicle,  inflamed  in  mumps,  11,  494, 
496 

atrophy  of,  496 

Tetanus  neonatorum,  15,  489,  490 
mortality  from,  489,  490 
Tic,  first  description  of,  356 
Tongue-swallowing,  408 
Tongue-tie,  407 
Tonsils,  enucleation  of,  20 
Touching,  for  King’s  Evil,  161,  255, 
368 

Tracheal  diphtheria,  429 
Tracheotomy,  82,  233 
Transposition  of  viscera,  15 
Trichiasis,  187 
Tuberculous  meningitis,  444 
‘Tussis ferina’  (whooping-cough),  337 

Umbilical  cord,  care  of,  14 
Umbilical  hernia,  ligature  for,  20 
Umbilical  worm,  274,  338 
Urine,  black,  334 

blood  in,  from  cantharides  blister, 
159  . 

blood  in,  after  scarlet  fever,  437 
incontinence  of,  82,  195,  248 
suppression  of,  189 

Vaccination,  498 
compulsory,  499 
first,  499 

Varicella,  405,  437,  439 
Variola,  324,  469 

‘chrystalline  or  watery’,  436 
‘fleeting’,  404 

inoculation  for,  323,  469,  471,  473 
‘lymphatic’,  404 

mortality,  in  18th  century,  324,  472 
vaccination  for,  498 
Venesection,  19,  54,  82 
‘Verole  volante’  (varicella),  404 
Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Phaer’s  translation  of, 
1 14- 

Vomiting,  varieties  of,  436 

Wasting,  77,  139,  191,  376 

bewitchment  causing,  161,  196,  258 
jealousy  causing,  396 
syphilis  causing,  335 
Weaning,  165,  288 

age  of,  163,  177,  288,  376,  390 
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Wet-nurses,  48,  50,  163,  185 
Buchan  on,  413 

children  of,  institution  for,  489 
exercise  for,  37 
Guillemeau  on,  185 
Harris  on,  381 
Oribasius  on,  37,  38 
treatfnent  through,  20,  50 
Whooping-cough,  see  also  Chin- 
cough,  158,  197,  284,  337,  437, 
474 

treatment  by  shock,  474 
Wine,  anaesthesia  from,  52 
for  infants,  8 
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Wine  (cont.) 

for  older  children,  18,  52,  319 
Winking  eye  (habit-spasm),  358 
Witchcraft,  161,  190,  258,  259 

260 

Workhouse  children  in  18th  century 
411 

Worms,  8,  162,  353 
Andry  on,  353 
Hippocrates  on,  8 
itching  of  nose  with,  350 
Mercurialis  on,  162 
umbilical,  274,  338 
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